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E D I T O R's | 
PRE FA CM: 


HE following Lives were written by 
the ingenious Author of the Rambler. 
The firſt only has been publiſhed ſeparate- 
ly, the others were many Years ago printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. The Lite 
of Mr. Sa vac has already paſſed through 
three Editions, and a fourth being now 
neceſſary, the Editor thought the Addition 
of the Lives of our two celebrated Ad- 
mirals DRAKE and BLAkE would make 


the Volume yet more acceptable to the 
Publick. 7 


It 


ii P R E F A C E. 


It is univerſally allowed, that no Species 
of Writing is more pleaſing than Biogra- 
phy, and nobody ever read the Lives that 
have been written by this Author without 
regretting that he did not write more; all 
Recommendation therefore of thoſe now 
offered to the Publick is precluded; and 
with Reſpect to their Reception, the Edi- 
tor has ſo little to fear, that inſtead of one 
Volume, he wiſhes it had been in his 
Power to publiſh two. 


St. John's Gate, Fuly 1, 1767. 
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Mr. RIcHARD SAVAGE, 
T_T. has been obſerved in all Ages, tyat the 
Advantages of Nature or of Fortune have 
contributed ' very little to the Promotion of 
Happineſs; and that thoſe whom the Splendor of. 


their Rank, or the Extent of their Capacity, have 
placed upon the Summits of Human Life, have not 


often given any juſt Occaſion to Envy in thoſe who 
look up to them from a lower Station.. Whether 
it be that apparent Supetiority incites great De- 
ſigns, and great Deſigns are naturally liable to 
fatal Miſcarriages, or that the general Lot of 
Mankind is Miſery, and the Misfortunes of thoſe 
whoſe Eminence draw upon them an univerſal At- 
tention, have been more carefully recorded, be. 
cauſe they were more generally ſer ved, and 


have, 
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have, in reality, been only more conſpicuous than 
thoſe of others, not more frequent, or more 
. ſevere. 

That Affluence and Power, Advantages intrinſic 
and adventitious, and therefore eaſily ſeparable from 
thoſe by whom they are poſſeſſed, ſhould very often 


fatter the mind with Expectation of Felicity which 
they cannot give, raiſes no Aſtoniſument; but it 


ſeems rational to hope that intellectual Greatneſs 

ſhould produce better Effects; that Minds qualified 

for great Attainments ſhould firſt endeavour their 

own Benefit; and that they who are moſt able to teach 

others the Way to Happiness, ſhould with moſt 
certainty follow it themſelves. 

But this Expectation, however plausible, has 
been very frequently diſappointed, The Heroes of 
literary as well as civil Hiſtory have been very often 
no leſs remarkable for what they have ſuffered than 
for what they have atchieved; and Volumes have 
been written only to enumerate the Miferies of the 
Learned, and relate their unhappy Lives and un- 


timely Deaths. 

To theſe mournſul Narratives T am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a Man whoſe Writings 
entitle him to an eminent Rank in the Claſſes of 
Learning, and whoſe Misfortunes claim a Degree 
of Compaſſion not always due to the Unhappy, as 
they were often the Conſequence of the Crimes of 


others rather than his own. 
In 
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In the Year 1697, Aun Counteſs of Macclesfield, 
having lived for ſome Time upon very uneaſy Terms 
with her Huſband, thought a public Confeſſion of 
Adultery the moſt obvious and expeditious Method 
of obtaining her Liberty, and therefore declared, 
that the Child, with- which: ſhe was then great, 
was begotten by the -Earl Rivers. Her Huſband, 
as may be eaſily imagined, being thus made no leſs 
deſirous of a Separation than herſelf, proſecuted his 
Deſign in the moſt effectual Manner; for he ap- 
plied not to the Eceleſiaſtical Courts for a Divorce, 
but to the Parliament for an Act, by which his 
Marriage might be diſſolved, the Nuptial Contract 
totally annulled, and the Child of his Wife ille- 
gitimated. This Act, after the uſual Deliberation, 
he obtained, though without the Approbation of 
ſome, who canſidered Marriage as an Affair only 
cognizable by Eccleſiaſtical Judges“; and on March 
the 3d was ſeparated from his Wife, whoſe For- 


„This Year was made remarkable by the Diſſolntion cf a 
Marriage folemnifed in the Face of the Church, 
The following Proteſt is regiſtered in the Bocks of the 
Houſe of Lords: 4H | 
© Diſcentient, 
© Betauſe we conceive that this is the firſt Bill of that 
© Nature that hath; paſſed, where there was not a Divorce 
« firlt obtained in the Spiritual Court; which we look upon 
© as an ill Precedent; and may be of dangerous Conſequence 
eie ere 5.112 e e Hie | 
2 " Je 0 ; Hallifas. _ . Rocheſter." 
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tune, which was very great, was repaid her; and 
who having, as well as her Huſband, the Liberty 
of making another Choice, was in a ſhort Time 
married to Colonel Breit. | 
While the Earl of Macelesfield was profocating 
this Affair, his Wife was, on the roth of January, 
1697-8, delivered of a Son; and the Farl Rivers, 
by appearing to conſider him as his own, left 
none any Reaſon to doubt of the Sincerity of her 
Declaration ; for he was his Godfather, and gave 
him his own Name, which was by his Direction 
inſerted in the Regiſter of St. Andrei sPariſh in 
Helbourn, but unfortunately left him to the Care 
of his Mother, whom, as {he was now ſet free 
from her Huſband, he probably imagined likely to 
treat with great 'Tenderneſs the Child that had con- 
" tributed to ſo plealing an Event. It is not indeed 
eaſy to diſcover what Motives could be found to o- 
ver- balance that natural Affection of a Parent, or 
what Intereſt could be promoted by Neglect or Cru- 
elty. The Dread of Shame or of Poverty, by which. 
ſome W retches have bcen inclined to abandon or to 
murder their Children, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
affected a Woman who had proclaimed her Crimes, 
and ſolicited Reproach, and on whom the Clemency 
of the Legiſlature had undeſervedly beſtowed a For- 
tune that would have been very little diminiſhed by 
the Expences which the Care of her Child *could 
have brought * upon her. It was therefore not 
a likely 
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likely that ſhe would be wicked without Tempta- 
tion, that ſhe would look upon her Son from his 
Birth with a kind of Reſentment and Abhor- 
' rence ;, and inſtead of ſupporting, aſſiſting, and 
defending him, delight to ſee him ſtruggling with 
Miſery ; that ſhe would take every Opportunity 
of aggravating his Misfortunes, and obſtructing 
his Reſources, and with an implacable and reſtleſs 
| Cruelty continue her Perſecution from the firſt 
Hour of his Life to- the laſt. 
But, whatever were her Motives, no ſooner 
was her Son. born, than ſhe diſcovered a Reſolu- 
tion of diſowning him; and in a very ſhort Time 
removed him from her Sight, by committing him 
to the Care of a poor Woman, whom ſhe directed 
to educate him as her own, and enjoined never to 
inform him of his true Parents: 

Such was the Beginning of the Life of Richard 
Savage : Born with a legal Claim to Honour and 
to Riches, he was in two Months illegitimated by 
the Parliament, and diſowned by his Mother: doom- 
ed to Poverty and Obſcurity, and launched upon the 
Ocean of Life only that he might be ſwallowed 
by its Quickſands, or daſhed upon its Rocks. 

His Mother could not indeed infect others with 
the ſame Cruelty. As it was impoſlible to avoid 
the Enquiries which the Curioſity or Tenderneſs 
of her Relations made after her Child, ſhe was 
ns cg to give ſome Account of the Meaſutets 
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that ſhe had taken; and her Mother, the Lady 
Mafm, whether in Approbation of her Deſign, 
or to prevent more criminal Contrivances, engaged 
to tranſact with his Nurſe, pay her for her Care, 
and ſuperintend his Education. 
In this charitable Office ſhe was aſſiſted by his 
Godmother, Mrs, Lloyd, who while the lived, always 
looked upon him with that T'enderneſs which the 
| Barbatity of his Mother made peculiarly neceſſary ; 
but her Death, which happened in his tenth Year, 
Was another of the Misfortunes of his Childhood; 
for though ſhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his 
Loſs by a Legacy of three hundred Pounds, yet as 
he bad none to proſecute his Claim, to ſhelter him 
from Oppreſſion, or call in Law to the Aſſiſtan ce 
of | Juſtice, her Will was eluded by the Executor:, 
and no Part of the Money was ever paid. 
He was, however, not yet wholly abandonc“. 
The Lady AAaſan ſtill continued her Care, and di- 
rected him to be placed at a ſmall Grammer School 


near St. Alban's, where he was called by the Name 
of his Nurſe, without the leaſt Intimation that he 


had a Claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in Literature, and paſſed 
through ſeveral of the Claſſes, with what Rapidity 
or what Applauſe cannot now be known. As he 
always ſpoke with Reſpect of his Maſter, it is 
probable that the mean Rank in which he then 


appeared, did not hinder his Genius ſrom being 
diſ- 
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diſtinguiſhed, or his Induſtry from being reward- 
ed; and if in ſo low a State he obtained Diſtinc- 
tion and Rewards, it is not likely that they were 
gained but by Genius and Induſtry. | 

It is very reaſonable to conjecture, that his Applica» 
tion was equal to his Abilities, becauſe his Improve- 
ment was more than proportioned to the Opportuni- 
ties which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted that if 
his earlieſt Productions had been preſerved, like thoſe 
of happier Students, we might i in ſome have found 
vigorous Sallies of that fpcightly Humour which diſ- 
tinguiſhes The Author to be lett 3 and, in others, ſtrong 
Touches of that ardent Imagination which painted 
the ſolemn Scenes of The Wanderer. 

While he was thus. cultivating his Genius, his 
Father, the Earl Rivers, was ſeized with a Diſtem- 
per which in a ſhort Time put an End to 
his Life, He had frequently enquired after his 
Son, and had always been amuſed with fallacious 
and evaſive Anſwers; but being now, in his own 
Opinion, on his Death-bed, he thought it his 
Duty to provide for, him among his other natural 
Children,, and , therefore demanded a poſitive. Ac- 
count of him, with an Importunity not to be 
diverted or denied. His Mother, who could no 
longer refuſe an Anſwer, determined. at leaſt to 
give ſuch as ſhould cut him off for ever from 
that Happineſs which Competence affords, and 
therefore declared that he was dead; which is, 
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perhaps, the firſt Inſtance of a Lye invented by a. 
Mother to deprive her Son of a Proviſion which 
was deſigned him by another, and which ſhe could 
not expect herſelf, though he ſhould loſe it. 
This was therefore an Act of Wickedneſs 
which could not be defeated, becauſe it could not 
be ſuſpected; the Earl did not immagine that there 
could exiſt in human Form a Mother that would. 
ruin her Son without enriching herſelf, and there- 
fore beſtowed upon ſome other Perſon ſix thou- 
nd Pounds which he had in his Will bequeathed 
10 Savage. | 

The fame Cruelty which incited his Mother 
to intercept this Proviſion which had been in- 
tended him, prompted her in a ſhort Time to an- 
other Project, a Project worthy of ſuch a Diſpo- 
fition. She endeavoured to rid herſelf from the 
Danger of being at any Time made known to him, 
by ſending him ſecretly to the American Plantations.* 

By whoſe Kindneſs this Scheme was counter- 
acted, or by what Interpoſition ſhe was induced to 
lay aſide her Deſign, I know not; it is not im- 
probable that the Lady Mofon might perſuade or 
compel her to deſiſt, or perhaps ſhe could not eaſi- 
ly find Accomplices wicked enough to concur 
in ſo cruel an Action; for it may be conceived, 
that even thoſe who had by a long Gradation of 

Guilt hardened their Hearts againſt the Senſe of 
| Savage Preface to his Miſcellany. 


com- 
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common Wickedneſs, would yet be ſhocked at the 
Deſign of a Mother to expoſe her Son to Navery 
and Want, to expoſe him without Intereſt and with- 

out Provocation 3 and Savage might on this Occa- 
fion find Protectors and Advocates among thoſe who 
had long traded in Crimes, and whom n 
had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever Means, from baniſh. 
ing him into another Country, ſhe formed ſoon af.. 
ter, a Scheme for burying him in Poverty and Ob- 

ſcurity in his own ; and that his Station of Life, if 
not the Place of his Reſidence, might keep him for 
ever at a Diſtance from her, ſhe ordered him to be 
placed with a Shoemaker in Holbourn, that after the 
uſual Time of Trial, he might become his Apprentice. 

It is generally reported, that this Project was 

for ſome Time ſucceſsful, and that Savage was em- 
ployed at the Awl longer than he was willing to 
confeſs; nor was it, perhaps, any great Advantage 
to him, that an unexpected Diſcovery determined 
him to quit his Occupation. 4 
About this Time his Nurſe, who had always 
treated him as her own Son, died; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thoſe Effects 
which, by her Death, were,. as he imagined, be- 
come his own; he therefore went to her Houſe, 
opened her Boxes, and examined her Papers, a- 
mong which he found ſome Letters written to 
her by the Lady Maſon, which informed him 
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of his Birth, and the Reaſons tor wich! it was con» 
. cealed, 
He was now no longer ſatisfied with the Bagley 
ment which had been allotted bim, but thought he 
had a Right to ſhare the /Afluence of his Mother; 
and therefore, without Scruple, applied to her as her 
Son, and made Uſe of every, Art to awaken her Ten- 
dierneſs, and attract her Regard. But neither his Let- 
ters, nor the Interpoſition of thoſe Friends which his 
Merit or his Diſtreſs procured him, made any Im 
preſon upon her: She ſtill reſolved to neglect, 
though ſhe could no longer difown him. 
It was to ng: Purpoſe that he frequently ſolicited 
her to admit him to ſee her; ſhe avoided him with 
the moſt vigilant Precaution, and ordered him to 
be excluded from her Houſe, by whomſoever he 
might be introduced, and what Reaſon ſoever he 
might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the ſame time ſo touched with 
the Diſcovery of his real Mother, that it was his 
frequent Practice to walk in the dark Evenings t 
for ſeveral Hours before her Door, in hopes of 
ſeeing her as ſhe_ might come by Accident to the 
Window, ot croſs eee, with a Candle 

in ber Hand. 

But all his Aſſiduity os Tendacneſs were with- 
out Effect, for he could neither foften her Heart, 
nor open her Hand, and was reduced to the ut- 


T Flain Dealer. 
moſt 
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moſt Miſeries of Want, while he was endeavour- 
ing to awaken the Affection of a; Mother: He 
was therefore; obliged to ſeek ſome other Means 


for Support, and having no Profeſſion, became, by 


Neceſlity, an Author, 

At this Time the Attention of all the literary 
World was engroſſed by the Bangorian Contro- 
verſy, which filled the Preſs with Pamphlets, and 
the Coffee-houſes with Diſputants. Of this Sub- 


ject, as moſt popular, he made Choice for his firſt 
Attempt, and without any other Knowledge of the 
Queſtion than he had caſually collected from Con- 
verſation, publiſhed a Poem againſt the Biſhop. 


What was the Succeſs or Merit of this Per- 
formance I know not; it was probably loſt among 


the innumerable. Pamphlets to which that Diſ- 


pute gave Occaſion. Mr. Savage was himſelf in 


a a little Time aſhamed of it, and endeavoured to 


ſuppreſs it, by deſtroying all the Copies that he 
could Collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful Kind of 
Writing +, and, in his eighteenth Year, offered 
to the Stage a Comedy borrowed from a Spaniſb 
Plot, which was refuſed by the Players, and was 
therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who hav- 


ing more Intereſt, made ſome flight Alteratians, 


and brought it upon the Stage under the Title 


+ Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 
| of: 
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of * Woman's a Riddle, but allowed the unhappy- 
Author no Part of the Profit, 

Not diſcouraged however at this Repulſe, he wrote 
two Years afterwards Love in a Heil, another Come- 
dy, borrowed likewiſe from the Spaniſb, but with 

little better Succeſs than before; for though it was 

received and acted, yet it appeared ſo late in the Vear, 
that the Author obtained no other Advantage from it 
than the Acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
W:lkes, by whom he was pitied, careſſed and relieved- 

Sir Richard Steele having declared in his Favour- 

' with all the Ardour of Benevolence which con- 
ſtituted his Character, promoted his Intereſt with, 

the utmoſt Teal, related his Misfortunes, applaud- 
ed his Merit, took all Opportunities of recom- 
mending him, and afferted + that the [nhumanity. 
of his Mither had given him a Right to find every 
good Man his Father. 

Nor was Mr. Savage es to his Acquaint- 
ance only, but to his Confidence, of which he 
ſometimes related an Inſtance too extraordinary 

to be omitted, as it affords a very juſt Idea of hig 
Patron's CharaQer, 

He was once deſired by Sir Richard, with an 

Air of the utmoſt Importance, to come very 
- early to his Houſe the next Morning. Mr. Savage 


* This Play was printed firſt in 8yo, and aſterwards in 
12a mo, the fifth Edition · 
+ Plain Dealer. 


came. 
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came as he had promiſed, found: the Chariot at 
the Door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, and 
ready to go out, What was intended, and whi- 
ther they were to go, Savage could not conjecture, 
and was not willing to enquire, but immediately 
ſeated himſelf with his Friend; the Coachman 
was ordered to drive, and they hurried with the 
utmoſt Expedition to Hyde-Park-Corner, where 
they ſtopped at a petty Ahlen. and retired to a. 
private Room. Sir Richaſd then informed him, 
that he intended to publiſh a Pamphlet, and that 
he defired him to come thither that he might 
write for him. They ſoon fat down to the 

Work, Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till 

the Dinner that had'been ordered was put upon the 

Table, Savage was ſurprifed at the Meanneſs of 

the Entertainment, and, after ſome Heſitation, ven- 

tured to aſk for Wine, which Sir Richard, not 

without Reluctance, ordered to be brought. They 

then finiſhed their Dinner, and proceeded in their 
Pamphlet, which they concluded in the Afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his Taſk over, and 

expected that Sir Richard would call for the 
Reckoning, and return home; but his Expecta- 

tions deceived him, for Sir Richard told him that 

he. was without Money, and that the Pamphlet 

muſt be ſold before the Dinner could be paid for; 

and Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer 

their new Production to Sale for two Guineas, 


which 


Retinue of the ſame Kind. 
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which, with ſome Difficulty, he obtained. Sir Rich- 


ard then returned home, having retired that Day 


only to avoid his Creditors, and compoſed the 
Pamphlet only to diſcharge his Reckoning. | 


Mr. Savage related another Fact equally un- 


common, which, though it has no Relation to his 
L.iife, ought to be preſeryed. Sir, Richard Steele having 
one Day invited to his Houſe a great Number of 


Perſons, of the firſt Quality, they were ſurpriſed at 


the Number of Liveries which, ſurrounded the Ta- 
ble; and after Dinner, when Wine and Mirth had 
ſet them free from the Obſeryation of rigidCeremony, 
one of them enquired. of Sir Richard, how ſuch. an 


expenſive Train of Domeſtics could be conſiſtent 
with his Fortune. He, with great Frankneſs con- 
felled, that they were Fellows of whom he would 


very willingly be rid. And being then aſked why 


he did not diſcharge them, declared they were Bai- 
liffs who had introduced themſelves. with an Ex- 


ecution, and whom, ſince he could not ſend them 
away, he had thought it convenient to embelliſh 
with Liveries, that they might do him Credit while 


they ſtaid. 
His Friends were diverted with the Expedient, 


I and by paying the Debt diſcharged their Attend- 
ance, having obliged Sir Richard to promiſe, that 


they ſhould never again find him graced with ſuch a 


U nder 


3 
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Under ſuch a Tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely 
to learn Prudence, or -Frugality ;- and perhaps 
many of the Misfortunes which the Want of thoſe 
Virtues brought upon bim in the following Parts of 
his Life, might be juſtly imputed to ſo N 


an Example. 
Nor did the Kindneſs of Sir Richard. . 


common Favours. He propoſed to have eſtabliſhed 
him in ſome ſettled Scheme of Life, and to have 


contracted a Kind of Alliance with him, by mar- 


Tying him to a natural Daughter, on whom he in- 


tended to beſtow a thouſand Pounds. But though 


he was always laviſh of future Bounties, he 


conducted his Affairs in ſuch a Manner that he was 


very ſeldom able to keep his Promiſes, or execute 


his own, Intentions; and as he was never able to 


- raiſe the Sum which he had offered, the Marriage 
was delayed. In the mean time he was officiouſly 
informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; by 
which he was ſo much exaſperated, that he with- 
drew the Allowance which he had paid him, and 
never afterwards admitted him to his Houſe. 
It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, 
by his Imprudence, expoſe himſelf to the Malice 
of a Tale-bearer ; for his Patron had many Fol- 


lies, which, as his Diſcernment eaſily diſcovered, 


his Imagination might ſometimes incite him to 
mention too ludicrouſly. A little Knowledge of 


the World is ſufficient to diſcover that ſuck Weak- 
OY "1 | | neſs 
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neſs is very common, and that there are few who 
do not ſometimes in the Wantonneſs of thoughtleſs 
-.\ Mirth, or the Heat of tranſient Reſentment, ſpeak 
of their Friends and Benefactors with Levity and 
Contempt, though in their cooler Moments they 
want neither Senſe of their Kindneſs, nor Reve- 
© rence for their Virtue. The Fault therefore of Mr. 
Savage was rather Negligence than Ingratitude ; 
but Sir Richard muſt likewiſe be acquitted of Se- 
verity, for who is there that can patiently bear Con- 
tempt from one whom he has relieved and ſupyort- 
ed, whoſe Eſtabliſhment he has laboured, and 

whoſe Intereſt he has promoted ? - 

He was now again abandoned to Fortune, 
without any other Friend than Mr. Wilks; a 
Man, who whatever were his Abilities or Skill 
as an Actor, deſerves at leaſt to be remembered 
for his Virtues “, which are not often to be found 
| * ad in 

* As it is a Loſs to Mankind when any good Action 
4s forgotten, I ſhall inſert another Inſtance of Mr. Wilks's 
Generoſity, very little known. Mr. Smith, a Gentle- 
man educated at Dublin, being hindered by an Impedi- 
ment in his Pronunciation from engaging in Orders, for 
which His Friends deſigned him, left his own Country, 
and came to London in queſt of Employment, but found 
his Solicitations, fruitleſs, and his Neceſſities every Day 
more preſſing. In this Diſtreſs he wrote a Tragedy, 
ang offered it to the Players, by whom it was rejected. 
Thus were his laſt Hopes defeated, and he had no other 
Proſpe&t than of the moſt deplorable Poverty, But 
Mr. Wilks thought his Performance, though not perfect, 
at leaſt worthy of ſome Reward, and therefore offered 


bim a Benefit, This Favour he improved with fo * 
| ili 
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m the World, and perhaps leſs often in his Profeſſion 
than in others. To be humane, generous, and 
candid, is a very high Degree of Merit inany State; 
but thoſe Qualities deferve ſtil! greater Praiſe, when 
they are found in that Condition which makes al- 
molt every other Man, for whatever Reaſon, con- 

temptuous, inſolent, petulant, ſelfiſh, and brutal. 
As Mr. Miles was one of thoſe to whom Cala- 
mity ſeldom complained without Relief, he na- 
turally took an unfortunate Wit into his Protec- 
tion, and not only affiſted him in any caſual Diſ- 
treſſes, but continued an equal and ſteady Kind- 
neſs to the Time of his Death. | _ 
By his Interpoſition, Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his Mother + fifty Pounds, and a Promiſe 
of one hundred and fifty more; but it was the 
Fate of this unhappy Man that few Promiſes of 
any Advantage to him were performed. His 
Mother was infected, among others, with the 
general Madneſs of the South Sea Traffick, and 
having 


Diligence, that the Houſe afforded him a conſiderable 
Sum, with which he went to Leyden, applied himſelf to 
the Study of Phyſic, and proſecuted his Defign with ſo 
much Diligence and Succeſs, that when Dr. Boerhaave 
was defired by the Czarina to recommei:d proper Per- 
ſons to, in'roduce into Run the Practice and Study of 
Phyſie, Dr. Smitb was one of thoſe whom he ſelected. 
He had a conſiderable Penſion ſettled on him at his At- 
rival, and is now one of the chief Phyſicians at the Ruf- 
Lan Court. : : 

+ This I write upon the Credit of the Author of his 
Lite, which was publiſhed in 1727. 
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having been diſappointed in her ExpeQations, 
refuſed to pay what perhaps nothing but the Proſpect 
of ſudden Affluence prompted her to promiſe. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the Friend- 
ſhip of Mr. Wills, he was conſequently an aſſi- 
duous  Frequenter of the Theatres, and in a ſhort 
Time the Amuſements of the Stage took ſuch Poſ- 
ſeſnon of his Mind, that he never was abſent froin 
a Play in ſeveral Yeats. 

This conſtant Attendance naturally procured him 
the Acquaintance of the Players, and among others 
of Mrs. Oldfield, who was ſo much pleaſed with his 
Converſation, and touched with his Misfoitunes, 
that ſhe allowed him a ſettled Penſion of fifty Pounds 

a Year, which was, during her Life, regularly: 

paid. 1 | 

That this Act of Generolity may receive its due 
| Praiſe, and that the good Actions of Mrs, Oldfield 
may not be ſullied by her general Character, it is 
proper to mention what Mr. Savage often declared 
in the ſtrongeſt Terms, that he never ſaw her 
alone, or in any other Place than behind the. 
Scenes. | | 

At her Death he endeavoured to ſhew his Gra- 
titude in the moſt decent Manner, by wearing 
Mourning as for a Mother, but did not celebrate 
her in Elegies, becauſe he knew that too great 
Profuſion of Praiſe would only have revived thoſe 
Faults which his natural Equity did not allow 


7 
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him to think leſs, becauſe they were committed by 
one who faveured him; but of which, though 
his Virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, 
his Gratitude would not ſuffer him to prolong the 
Memory, or diffuſe the Cenſure. 

In bis M anderer he has, indeed, taken an Oppor- 
tunity of mentioning her, but celebrates her not 


for her Virtue, but her Beauty, an Excellence which 


none ever denied her: This is the only Encomium 
with which he has rewarded her Liberality, and per- 
haps he has even in this been too laviſh of his Praiſe. 
He ſeems to have thought, that never to mention 
his BenefaQreſs would have an Appearance of In- 
- gratitude, though to have dedicated any particular 
Performance to her Memory would have only be- 
trayed an officious Partiality, that, without exalting 
her Character, would have depreſſed his own. 


fle had ſometimes, by the Kindneſs of Mr. 
Wilks, the Advantage of a Benefit, on which Oe- 


caſions he often received uncommon Marks of 


| Regard and Compaſſion ; and was once told by 


the Duke of Dorſet, that it was juſt to conſider 
him as an injured Nobleman, and that in his O- 
pinion the Nobility ought to think themſclves 
obliged, without Solicitation, to take every Op- 
portunity of ſupporting him by their Counte- 
nance and Patronage. But he had generally the 
Mortification to hear, that the whole Intereſt of 
his' Mother was employed to — his Appli- 

cations, 


rere 
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cations, and that ſhe never left any Expedient un- 


tried, by which he might be cut off from the Poſſi- 


bility of ſupporting Life. The fame Diſpoſition 
ſhe endeavoured to diffuſe among all thoſe over whom 
Nature or Fortune gave her any Influence, and in- 
_ deed ſucceeded too well in her Deſign, but could not 


always propagate her Effrontery with her Cruelty ; 


for ſome of thoſe whom ſhe incited againſt him were 


aſhamed of their own Conduct, and boaſted of that 
Relief which they never gave him. 

In this Cenſure I co not indiſcriminately involve 
all his Relations; for he has mentioned with Gra- 
titude the Humanity of one Lady, whoſe Name 1 


am now unable to-recollect, and to whom, there- 
fore, I cannot pay the Praiſes which ſhe deſerves, for 
baving acted well, in Oppoſition. to Influence, Pre- 


cept, and Example. | 
The Puniſhment which our * inflict upon 


thoſe Parents who murder their Infants, is wel} 
known, nor has its Juſtice ever been conteſted ; 


But if they deſerve Death who deſtroy a Child in 


its Birth, what Pains can be ſevere enough for 
ber who forbears to deſtroy him only to inflict 


ſharper Miſeries upon him; who prolongs his 


Life only to make it miſerable; and who expoſes 


him, without Care and without Pity, to the Ma- 


lice of Oppreſſion, the Caprices of Chance, and 


the Temptations of Poverty; who rejoices to fee 
bim overwhelmed with Calamities; and when 
his 
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his own Induſtry, or the Charity of others, has 
enabled him to riſe for a ſhort Time above his Mi- 
ſeries, plunges him again into his former Diſtreſs ? 

The Kindneſs of his Friends not affording him 
any conſtant Supply, and the Profpect of improv- 
ing his Fortune, by enlarging his Acquaintance, 
neceſſarily leading him to Places of Expenee, he 
found it neceſſary * to endeavour once more at 
Dramatic Poetry, for which he was . now- better 
qualified, by a more extenſive Knowledge, and 
longer Obſervation. But having been unſucceſsful | 
in Comedy, though rather for want of Opportuni- 
ties than Genius, he reſolved now to try whether 
he ſhould not be more fortunate in 1 exhibiting a 
Tragedy, " 

The Story which he choſe for PR Subject was 


that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a Story well adapted 


to the Stage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the preſent Age, to admit properly 
the Fictions neceſſary to complete the Plan; for 
the Mind which naturally loves Truth is always 
moſt offended with the Violation of thoſe Truths of 
which we are moſt certain; and we of courſe con- 
ceive thoſe Facts moſt certain which approach nennen | 
to our own Time. a ; 
Out of this Story he formed a Tragedy, Wo 
if the Circumſtances in which he wrote it be 
conſidered, will afford at once an uncommon 
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Proof of Strength of Genius, and Evenneſs of 
Mind, of a Serenity not to be ruffled, and an n 
gination not to be ſuppreſſed. 15. | 21 

During a conſiderable: Part of the Time, in 
which he was employed upon this Performance, he 
Vas without Lodging, and often without Meat; 
nor had he any other Conveniences for Study than 
the Fields and the Streets allowed him; there he 
uſed to walk and form his Speeches, and afterwards 
ſtep into a Shop, beg for a few Moments the Uſe 
of the Pen and Ink, and write down what he had 
compoſed upon Paper which he had picked up by 
Accident. 

If the Performance of a Writer thus diſtreſſed is 
not perfect, its Faults ought ſurely to be imputed to 
a Cauſe very different from Want of Genius, and 
muſt rather excite Pity than provoke Cenſure. 

But when, under theſe Diſcouragenients, the 
Tragedy was finiſhed; there yet remained the La- 
bour of introducing it on the Stage; an Under- 
taking which, to an ingenuous Mind, was in a ve- 
ry high Degree vexatious aud diſguſting; for hav- 
ing little Intereſt or Reputation, he was obliged to 
ſubmit himfelf wholly to the Players, and admit, 
with whatever Reluctance, the Emendations of 
Mr. Cibber, which he always confidered* as = 
Diſgrace of his Performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another Critic of 
a very different Claſs, from whoſe Friendſhip he 

received 
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received great Aſſiſtance on many Occaſions, and 


whom he never mentioned but with the utmoſt 
Tenderneſs and Regard . He had been for ſome 
Time diſtinguiſhed by him with very particular 
Kindneſs, and on this Occafion it was natural to 
apply to him as an' Author of an eſtabliſhed Cha- 


rater. He therefore ſent this Tragedy to him 


with a ſhort Copy of Verſes, § in which he de- 
| os | fired 


+ He inſcribed to him a ſhort Poem, called The Friend, 
printed ia his M\(c-llanies, in which he addreſſes him with 
the utmoſt Ardour of Affection. Gs 


O lov'd Hillarius ] thou by Heav'n defign'd - 
To chaim, to mend, and to inſtruct Mankind 
To whom my Hopes, Fears, Joys, and Sorrows tend, 
Thou Brother, Father, nearer yet—thou Friend 
ind are my Wrongs, I thence thy Fri-ndſhip own, 
What State could bleſs, were I to thee unknown? 
— While ſhun'd, obſcur'd or thwarted and expos'd, 
By Friends abandon'd and by Foes enclos'd, 

hy Guardian Counſel ſoltens e ry Care, 
To Eaſe ſooths Anguith, and to Hope, Deſpair : 


$ To A. HILL, Ef; with the Tragedy of 
Sir THOMAS OvERBURY: 


As the Soul ſtript of mortal Clay 
She ws all divinely fair, 181 
And boundleſs roves the Milky Way, 
And views ſw et Proſpects there: 
This Hero, clog'd with droſſy Lines, 
By thee new Vigour tries: 
As thy correcting Hind refines, 
Bright Scenes aound him riſe, 
Thy Touch brings the wiſh'd Stone to paſs, 
So ſought, ſo long toretold 
It turns polluted Lead and Braſs. 
At once to pureſt Gold, 
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fired his Correction. Mr. Hill, whoſe Humanity 
and Politeneſs are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his Requeſt ; but as he is remarkable 
for Singularity of Sentiment, and bold Experiments 
in Language, Mr. Savage did not think his Play 
much improved by his Innovation, and had even at 
that Time the Courage to reject ſeveral Paſſages 
which he could not approve z and what is till more 
laudable, Mr. Hill had the Generoſity not to reſent 
the Neglect of his Alterations, but wrote the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue, in which he touches on the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Author with great Tenderneſs. * 
After all theſe Obſtructions and Compliances, 
he was only able to bring his Play upon the Stage 
in the Summer, when the chief Actors had re- 
tited, and the reſt were in Poſſeſſion of the Houſe 
for their own Advantage. Among theſe Mr. Sa- 
vage was admitted to play the Part of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, by which he gained no great Reputa- 
tion, the Theatre being a Province for which 
Nature ſeemed not to have deſigned him; for 
neither his Voice, Look, nor Geſture, were ſuch 
as are expected on the Stage; and he was him- 
ſelf ſo much aſhamed of n been reduced to 


2 


* Tn a ſull World our Author lives alone, 
Unhappy, and by Conſequence unknown 
Yet amidit Sorrow he diſdains Complaint, 
Nor languid ia the Race of Life grows faint : 
He ſwims, unyielding, againſt Fortune's Stream, 
Nor t) his private Sufferings ſtops his 2 
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appear as a Player, that he al ways blotted out his 
Name from the Liſt, when a Copy of his Tragedy 
was to be ſhown to his Friends. 

In the Publication of his * 2 AE he vis 
more ſucceſsful, for the Rays of Genius that glim- 
'mered in it, that glimmered through all the Miſts 
which Poverty had been able to ſpread over it, pro- 
cured him the Notice and Eſteem of many Perſons 
eminent -for their Raok, their Vie, and their 
3 Abu 

Of this Play, aaa, printed, and dedicated, the | 
accumulated Profits aroſe to an hundred Pounds, 
which he thought at that Time a very large Sum, 
having been never Maſter of ſo much before. 

In the Dedication“, for which he received ten 
Guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal Encomium on the blooming 
Excellencies of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter Part of his Life ſee his 
Friends about to read, without n the Play 
out of their Hands. 8 

The Generoſity of Mr. Hill did not eld on 
this Occaſion; for afterwatds,” when Mr. \Sawage's 
Neceſſities retutned, he e a Subſctip- 
tion to a Miſcellany of Poems in a very extra- 
un Wee by! Fan his Py. in 


2 Tom me, 2 rauher 15. 
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the Plain Dealer*, with ſome affecting Lines+, 
which he aſſerts to have been written by Mr, Sa- 


* The Plain Dealer was a periodical Paper, written by 
Mr. Hill and Ms. Boyd, hom Mr. Savage called the two | 
contending Powers of Light and Darkneis, They wrote by 
Turns, each fix Eflays, and the Character of the Work was 
obſerved regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's Weeks, and fall in | 
Mr. Bond's. 


+ Hopeleſs, abandon'd, aimleſs, and oppreſs'd, 
Loſt to * „ and, ev'ry Way, diſtreſs'd; 
Crols his cold Bed, in wild Diſorder, thrown, 
Thus ſigh'd Ale it, friendleis, and alone 
Why do I bre .the ?— What joy can Being give, 
When ſhe who gave me Life, forgets ] live 
Feels not theſe wintry Blaſts;— nor heeds my Smart; 
But ſhuts me from the Shelter of her Heart! 
Saw me expos'd to Want! to Shame] to Scorn! 
To Ills! which make it Miſery to be born! 
Caſt me, regardleſs, on the World's bleak Wild; 
And bade me be a Wretch, whilſt yet a Child! 
Where can he hope for Pity, Peace, or Reſt, 
Who moves no Softneſs in a Mother's Breaſt ? 
Cuſtom, Law, Reaſon, all! my Cauſe torſake, 
And Nature ſleeps, to keep my Woes awake ! 
Crimes, which the Cruel ſcarce believe can be, 
The Kind are guilty of, to ruin me. . 
 Ev'n ſhe, who bore me, blaſts me with ber Hate, 
And, meant my Fortune, makes herſelf my Fate. 
Vet has this ſweet Neglecter of my Woes, 
The lofteſt, tend'reſt-Breaſt that Pity knows! 
Her Eyes ſhed Mercy, whereſor'er they ſhine ; 
And her Soul melts at ev'ry Woe—but mine. 
Sure then! ſome ſecret Fate, for Guilt unwill'd, 
Some Seutence pre- o dain'd to be tulfill'd ! 
Plung'd me, thus deep, in Sorrow's ſearching Flood, 
And waſh'd me from the Mem'ry of her Blood, | 
But, Oh! whatever Cauſe has mov'd her Hate, 
Let we but figh, in Siſenc-, at my Fate! 
The Ged witly1, perhaps may touch her Breaſt 
And when, the p.ties, who can be diſtrets'd ? 


* 
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vage, upon the Treatment received by him from 


his Mother, but of which he was himſelf the Au- 


thor, as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. Theſe 
Lines, and the Paper in which they were inſerted, 
had a very powerful Effect upon all but his Mother, 
whom, by making her Cruelty more publick, they 
only hardened in her Averſion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the Subſcription 


to the Miſcellany, but furniſhed likewiſe the grea- 


teſt Part of the Poems of which it is compoſed, 
and particularly The Happy Man, which he pub- 
liſhed as a Specimen, 

The Subſcriptions of thoſe 9 theſe Pagina 
ſhould influence to patroniſe Merit in Diſtreſs, 
without any other Solicitation, were directed to be 
left at Button's Coffee-Houſe; and Mr. Savage 
going thither a few Days afterwards, without Ex- 
pectation of any Effect from his Propoſal, found 
to his Surpriſe ſeventy Guineas , which had been 
ſent him in conſequence of the Compaſſion excited 
by Mr. Hill's pathetic Repreſentation, 


+ The Names of thoſe who ſo generouſly contributed to 
his Relief, having been mentioned in a former Account, 
ought not to be omitted here, They were the Ducheſs of 
Cleveland, Lady Cheyney, Lady Caſtlemain, Lady Gower, 
Lady Lechmere, the Dutcheſs Dowager, and Duche's of 
Rutland, Lady Strafford, the Counteſs Dowager of War- 
wick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs, Sofue} Noel, Duke of 
. Lord Gainſborough, Lord Milſ.ngton, Mr. John 

a vage. 
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Io this Miſcellany he publiſhed a Preface +, in 


which he gives an Account of his Mother's Cru- 
3 elty 
+ This Preface is as follows: _ | 
Crudelis Mater magis, an Puer improbus ille ? | 
' Improbus lle Puer, crudelis tu quoque Mater. VIRG. 
My Readers, I am auaid, when they obſerve Richard 
Sawage join'd fo cloſe and ſo conſtantly 70 2 of the late 
Earl Rivers, will impute to a ridiculous Vanity, what is 
the Effect of an unhappy Neceſſity, which my hard For- 
tune has thrown me under. — I am .to be pardoned for 
adhering alittle tenaciouſly to my Father, becauſe my Mo- 
ther will allow me to be No body; and has almoſt reduced 
me, among heavier Affl.ctions, to that uncommon Kind of 
Want which the Indians of America complained of at our 
firſt ſettling among them; when they came to beg Names of 
the Exgliſh, becauſe (ſaid they) we are poor Men of our» 
ſelves, and have none we can lay Claim to. | 
Thegood Nature of theſe, to whom I have not the Ho- 
novr.io be known, would forgive me the ludicrous Turn of 
this Beginning, if they knew but how little Reaſon I have 
to be merry.— It was my Misfortune to be Son of the above 
mentioned Earl, by the late Counteſs of Macclesfield, (now 
Widow of Colonel Henry Bret) whoſe Divorce, on Occaſicn 
of the Amour which I was a Conſequence of, has left ſome- 
thing on Record, Which I take to be very remaikable ;z and 
it is this: Certain of our great Judges, in their temporal 
Deciſions, act with a ſpiritual Regard to Lewitical Divinity; 
and in particular, to the Jen Commanaments; Two of 
which ſtem, in my Caſe, to have viſibly influenced their 
Opinions — Tou ſhalt not commit Adultery, pointed fulleſt 
on my Mother. but as to The Lord's wiſiting the Sins of 
the. Fathers upon the Children, it was conſidered as what 
c ud regard: me only. And for that Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, it 
hid been inconſiſtent with the Rules of Sanity, io aſſign 
Proviſion out of my Mother's return'd Eftzie, for Support 
of an Infant Sinner... | 
Thus, while /zgally the Son of one Earl, and naturally 
of another, 1 am, zominally, No-body's Son at all. For, 
the Lady having given me too, much Father,” thought it 
but an equivalent DeduRtion to leave me no Mother,” by 
Way cf Balance 80 1 am ſported into the World, a Kind 


of 
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my Miſcellany) to point out my unhappy Story to the 
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elty in a very uncommon Strain of Humour, and 
with a Gaiety ot Imagination, which the Succeſs 
of his Subſcription probably produced, 


* 


The 


of Shuttlecock, between Law and Nature — If Law had 

not beaten me back, by the Stroke of an Act on purpoſe, 

I had not been above Wit, by the Privilege of a Man of 

Quality: Nay, I might have preſerved into the Bargain 

the Lives of Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, whoſe Dif- 

pute aroſe from the Eſtate of that Earl of Macclesfield, whom, 

(but for the mentioned AR) I muſt have called Pather— 

And, if Nature had not ſtruck me off, with a ſtronger Blow 

than Law did, the other Earl, who was moſt EMPHATICAL - 
LY my Father, could never have been told I was dead, 
v hen he was about to enable me, by his Will, to have 
lived to ſome Purpoſe. An unaccountable Severity of a 
Mother ! whom I was then not old enough to have deſer- 
ved it from : And by which I zm a bo le unhappy In- 
mance, among that Nobleman's natural Children, and 
thrown, friendleſs on the World, without Means of ſup- 
porting myſelf z and without Authority to apply to thoſe 
whoſe Duty I know it is to ſupport me. 

Thus however ill qualified I am to live by my Wits, I 
have the beſt Plea in the World for attempting it; ſince it is 
too apparent that I was born to it— Having wearied my 
Judgment with fruitleſs Endeavours to be happy, I gave the 
Reins to my Fancy, that I might learn, at leaſt, to be eaſy. 

But I ceaſe a while to ſpeak of myſelf, that I may fay 
ſomething of my Miſcellany.———1 was furniſhed, by the 
Veries of my Friends, wich Wit enough to deſerve a Sub- 
ſcription ; put 1 warted another much more profitable Qua- 
lity, which ſhould have emboldened me to follicit it, 
(another of my Wants, that I hope, miy be imputed to 
my Mother!) I had met with little Encouragement but for 
the Endecavours of ſome few Gentlemen, in my Behalf, who 
were generous enough to conſider my ill Fortune, as a Me- 
rit that entitled me to their Notice. ' 

Among theſe I am particularly indebted to the Author 
of the Plain Dealers, - who was pleaſed in two of his Pa- 
pers (which I entreat his Pardon for re-printing before 


* 
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The Dedication is addreſſed to the Lady ary | 


Wirtly Montague, whom he flatters without Re- 
ſerve, 


World, with fo touching a Humanity, and ſo good an Ef- 
te, that many Perſons of Quality, of all Ranks, and of 
both Sexes, diſtinguiſh-d themſelves with the Promptneſs 
he had hinted to the noble minded; and not ſtaying till they 


were applied to, ſent me the Honour of their Sublciiptions, 


in the me ſt liberal ar d handſome Manner, for Encourage- 
ment of my Undertaking. 

I ought here to acknowledge ſeveral Favours from Mr. 
Hill, whoſe Writings ate a ſhining Ornament of this Mi- 
cellony; but I waye detaining my Readers, and beg Leave 


to refer them to a Copy of Verſes called The Friend, which 
I have taken the Liberty to addreſs to that Gentleman. 


2 * 


Jo return to the Lady, my Mother— Had the celebra- 
ted Mr. Locke been acquainted with her Example, it had 


certainly appeared in his Chapter againſt innate actical 


Principles; becauſe it would have compleated his Inſtances 
of Enormities : Some of which, though not exactly in the 


- Order that he mentions them, are as follow —“ Have there 


not been (ſays he) whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt ci- 
vilized People, amongſt whom the expoſing their Children, 
to periſh by Want or wild Beaſts, bas been a P.«& ce as 
e condemned or ſcrupled as the begetting them?“ Were 
Linclinable to be ſerious, I could eaſily prove that I have 
not been more gently dealt with by Mis. Bret; but if this 
is any way foreign to my Caſe, I ſhall nd a nearer Exam- 
ple in the whimſical one that enſues. 
Fn is familiar og» 17 a fore _ Author) among 1 — 
engrelians, a ) efſing Chriſtianity, to bury their 
Clnldren alive by 3 co are indeed ſun- 
hy Sets of Ciniftians, and I have often wond:1ed 
which could be my Mamma's, but now I find ſhe picully 
proſ: ſſes and p'aftiſcs Chriſtianity after the Manner of 
the Mengrehans ; ſhe induſtriooſly obſcured me when my 
Fortune depended on my being known, and, in that 
Senſe, ſhe may be ſaid to — buried me alive; and ſure, 
like a Mengrelian, ſhe muſt have committed the Action 
without Scruple;z for ſhe is a Woman of Spirit, and can 
ſee the Conſequence without Remuiſc,——— The Caribbees 


(con- 
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ſerve, and, to confeſs the Truth with very little 


* Art, The ſame Obſervation may be extended 
-. 0 


(continues my Author) were wont to caſtrate their Children 
in order to fat and eat them Here indeed [ can draw no Pa- 
rallel ; for to ſpeak Juſtice of the Lady, ſhe never contribu- 
ted ought to have me pampered, but js >the promoted my be- 
ing ſtarved: Nor did ſhe, even in my Infancy, betray Fond- 
neis enough to be ſuſpecled of a Deſign to devour me; but, 
on the contrary, not enduring me ever to approach her, of- 
fered a Bribe to have me ſh:ipp'd off in an odd Mannet, to 
one of the Plantations— When k was about fifteen, her Afe 
lection beg an to awake, and had I but known my Intereſt, I 
had been handſomely provided for, In ſhort, I was ſolici- 
ted to be bound Apprentice to a ve:y honeſt and reputable. 
Occupation—a Shoemaker ; an Offer which I undutifully re- 
— « IT was, in fine, unwilling to underſtar d her in a 

iteral Senſe, and hoped, thar, like the Prophets of old, ſhe 
might dave hinted her Mind in a Kind of Parable, or pro- 
verbial Way of ſpeaking ; as thus—That one Time or 
other I might, on due Application, have the Honour of 
taking the Length of her Foot, | 

Mr. Locke mentions another Set of People that diſpatch 
their Children, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them 
to have unhappy Stars. Perhaps my Mamma has pro- 
cured ſome. cunning Man to calculate my Nativity; or 
having had ſome ominous Dream, which preceded my 
Birth, the dire Event may have appeare4 to her in the 
dark and dreary Bottom of a China Cup, where Coff-e- 
Stains are often conſulted for Prophecies, and held as in- 
fallible as were the Leaves of the ancient S Bi. To be 
partly ſerious ; I am rather willing to wr ng her Judg- 
ment, by ſuſpecting it to be tainted a little with the Tenets 
of Superſtition, than ſuppoſe ſhe can be Miſtreſs of a ſeared 
Conſcience, and act on no Principle at all. 

* This the following Extract from it will prove. 

—“ Since our Country has been h noured with the 
G ory of your Wit, as elevated and immortal as your 
Soul, it no longer remains a Doubt whether your Sex 
have Strength of Mind in Proportion to their Sweetnels. 
There is ſomething in your Verſes as diftingu-ſhed as 
your Air—They are as ſtrong as Truth, as dep as 

C 4 Reaſon, 


— 
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to all his Dedications : His Compliments are con- 
ſtrained and violent, heaped together without the 
Grace of Order, or the Decency of Introduction * 
He ſeems to have written his Panegyrics for the 
Peruſal only of his Patrons, and to have imagined 
that he had no other Taſk than to pamper them 
with Praiſes however groſs, and that Flattery would 


make its Way to the Heart, without the Aſſiſtance 
of Elegance or Invention. 


Soon aſterwards, the Death of the King furniſhed 
a general Subject for a poetical Conteſt, in Which 
Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried 
the Prize of Honour from his Competitors; but I 
know not whether he gained by his We any 
other Advantage than the Increaſe of his Reputation; 


though it muſt certainly have been with. farther - 


Views that be prevailed upon himſelf to attempt a 
Species of Writing, of which all the Topics hd 


been long before exbauſted, and which wWas md 


at once difficult by the Mallitudes that had failed in 


it, and thoſe that had ſucceeded. a 


P:caſan, as clear as Tonocence, and, as ſmooth., 125 
They contain a nameleſs, apd p culiar Ae 0 
Force and Grace, which is at once 55 movingly ſerene, 
and ſo majeſtically lovely, that it i is tao arniable to appear any 
where but in your Eyes and in your Writings, 

« As Fortune is not more my Enemy than 1 am the Eve- 
my ot Flattery, I know not how I can forbear this Applica- 
tion to your Ladyſhip, becauſe there is ſcarce a Pothbility -- 
that I ſhould ſay more thay I believe, when I am ſpeaking of 
yous Excellence.“ ; . 

He. 


w 
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He was now advancing in Reputation, and though 


frequently involved in very diſtreſsſul Perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon Mankind, 


when both his Fame and his Life were endangered 


by an Event, of which it is not yet determined, 
"whether it ought to be mentioned as A Crime or a 
Calamity. 


On the 2oth of November, 1727, Mr, Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
he might purſue his Studies with leſs Interruption, 
with an Intent to diſcharge another Lodging which 


he had in Weflminfter; and accidentally 'meeting 


two Gentlemen, his Acquaintances, whoſe Names 
were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbouring Coffee-houſe, and fat drinking 
till it was late, it being in no Time of Mr, Savage's 
Life any Part of his Character to be the firſt of the 
Company that deſired to ſeparate. He would wil- 
lingly have gone to Bed in the ſame Houſe,” but 
there was not Room for the whole Company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the. Streets, 
and divert themſelves with ſuch Neuman as 
ſhould offer themſelves till Morning. | 
In their Walk, they happened unluckily to 


diſcover Light in Robinſon's Coffee-houſe, near 
" Charing-Croſs, and therefore went in. Aderchant, 


with ſome Rudeneſs, demanded a Room, and was 


told that mak Was a good Fire in the nen Par- 


CO 5  . +, Joury 
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Jour, which the Company were about to leave, 
being then paying their Reckoning. Merchant. 
not ſatisfied with this Anſwer, ruſhed into the | 
Room, and was followed by his Companions. He 
then petulantly placed himſelf between. the. Com- 
. pany and the Fire, and ſoon after kicked. down the 
Table. This produced a Quarrel; Swords were drawn- | 
on both Sides, and one Mr, James Sinclair was killed. 
Savage having wounded likewiſe a Maid that held 
him, forced his Way with Merchant out of the 
Houſe; but being intimidated and confuſed, without 
Reſolution either to fly or ſtay, they were taken in. 
a back Court by one of. the Company and ſome 
Soldiers, whom he had called to his Aſſiſtance, 
Being ſecured and guarded that Night, they were 
in the Morning carried before three Juſtices, who 
committed them to the Gatehouſe, from whence, 
upon the Death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened 
the ſame Day, they were removed in the Night to- 
Netugate, where they were however treated with 
ſome Diſtinction, exempted from the Ignominy of 
Chains, and confined, not among the common 
Criminals, but in the Preſs-Yard. 
When the Day of Trial came, the Court was 
crouded in a very unuſual Manner, and the Pub- 
lick appeared to. intereſt. itſelf as in a. Cauſe of 
general Concern, The Witneſſes againſt Mr. 
Savage and his Friends were, the Woman who 


kept the Houſe, which. was a Houle. of ill Fame, 
| and 


— 
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and her Maid, the Men who were in the Room 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a Woman of the Town, 


who had been drinking with them, and with whom 
one of them had been ſeen in Bed. They ſwore, in 


general, that Merchant gave the Provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their Swords to juſtify ; 
that Savage drew firſt, and that he ſtabbed Sinclair 


when he was not in a Poſture of Defence, or while 
Gregory commanded his Sword ; that after he had 
given the Thruſt he turned pale, and would haye 


' retired, but that the Maid clung round him, and 


one of the Company endeavoured to detain him, 
from whom he broke, by cutting the Maid on the 
Head, but was afterwards taken in a Court, 
There was ſome Difference in their Depoſitions ; 
one did not ſee Savage give the Wound, another 


ſaw it given when Sinclair held his Point towards 


the Ground; and the Woman of the Town aſ- 
ſerted, that ſhe did not ſee Sinclair's Sword at all: 
This Difference however, was very far from amount- 
ing to Inconſiſtency, but it was ſufficient to ſhew, * 
that the Hurry of the Quarrel was ſuch, that it 
was not eaſy to diſcover the Truth with relation to 
particular Circumſtances, and that therefore ſome 
DeduQtions were to be made from the Credibility of 
the Teſtimonies, 

Sinclair had declared ſeveral times before his 
Death, that he received his Wound from Savage ; 
nor did Savage at his Trial deny the Fact, but 


endea- 
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8 partly to extenuate it, by urging the 
Suddenneſs of the whole Action, and the Impoſſi - 
bility of any ill Deſign, or premeditated Malice, 
and partly to juſtify it by the Neceſſity of Self- De- 
fence, and the Hazard of his own Life, if he had 
loſt that Opportunity of giving the Thruſt: He ob- 
ſerved, that neither Reaſon nor Law obliged a Man 
to wait for the Blow which was threatened, and 
which, if he ſhould ſuffer it, he might never be able 
to return; that it was always allowable to prevent 
an Aſſault, and to preſerve Life by taking away 
that of the Adverſary, by whom it was endangered. 

Witch regard to the Violence with which he en- 

deavoured his Eſcape, he declared, that it was not 
his Deſign to fly from Juſtice, or decline a Trial, 

but to avoid the Expences and Severities of a Priſon, 

and that he intended to have N at the __ 
without Compulſion. 

This Defence, which took "_ more; than an- 
Hour, was heard by the Multitude that. thronged 
the Court with the moſt - attentive and reſpectful - 

Silence: Thoſe who thought he ought not to be ac- 

quitted, owned that Applauſe could not be refuſed 

bim; and thoſe who before pitied his Misfortunes, 
now reverenced his. Abilities. 

The Witneſſes which appeared againſt him 
were proved to be Perſons of Characters which 

did not entitle them to much Credit; a common 


Strumpet, a Woman by whom Strumpets were 
enter- 
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&- axtertiook, and a Man by whom they were ſupport- 
2 ed; and the Character of Savage was, by ſeveral 
XY | Perſons of DiſtinQion, aſſerted to be that of a 


modeſt inoffenſive Man, not ;ndlined to Broils, or 
to Inſolence, and who had, to that Time, been 
only known for his Misfortunes, and his, Wit. 4 
Had his Audience, been his Judges, be bad un- 
doubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, who was 
then upon the Bench, treated him with his uſual In- 
ſolence and Severity; and when he ſummed up the 
Evidence, endeavoured to exaſperate the Jury, as 
Mr. Savage uſed to relate it, n this eloquent 
Harangue. 20d „ee cos: * 


« Gentlemen of the Jury, you are to conſider, 
. that. Mr. Savage is a very great Man, a much 
« reater Man than you or I, Gentlemen of the 
= 2 55 3 that he wears very fine Clothes, much 
« finer Clothes than you or I, Gentlemen: of the 
6 Jury ; ; that he has Abundance of Money in his 
Pocket, much more Money than you or I, 
„Gentlemen of the Jury; but, Gentlemen of 
* the Jury, is it not a very hard Caſe, Geatle- 
« men of the Jury, that Mr. Savage ſhould 


te therefore kill you or me, Gentlemen of the Ju- 
« & 
ry py 


Mr. Savage hearing his Defence thus miſrepre- 
ſented, and the Men who were 'to decide his' Fate 
incited againſt him by invidious Compariſons, re- 
ſolutely 


P 
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ſolutely afſerted, that his Cauſe was not candidly 
explained, and began to recapitulate what he had 
before ſaid with regard to his Condition, and the 
Neceflity of endeavouring to eſcape the Expences 
of Impriſonment ; but the Judge having ordered 
him to be filent, and repeated his Orders without 
Effect, commanded that bs ſhould be taken from 

the Bar by Force. 

© The Jury then heard the Opinion of the Judge, 
that good Characters were of no Weight againſt 
politive Evidence, though they might turn the 
Scale, where it was doubtful ; and that though when 
two Men attack each other, the Death of either is 
only Man- ſlaughter; but where one is the Aggreſ- 
_. for, as in the Caſe before them, and in Purſuance 
of his firſt Attack, kills the other, the Law ſup- 
poſes the Action, however ſudden, to be malicious. 
They then deliberated upon their Verdict, and de- 
termined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
guilty of Murder; and Mr, Merchant, who had 
no Sword, only of Man- ſlaughter. 


® Thus ended this memorable Trial, which laſted 
eight Hours. Mr. Savage and Mr, Gregory were 
conducted back to Priſon, where they were more 
cloſely confined, and loaded with Irons of fifty 
Pounds Weight: Four Days afterwards they 
were ſent back to the Court to receive Sentence ; 
on which Occaſion Mr. Savage made, as far as 

| it 


* * 
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it could be retained in Memory, the following 


Speech: 


« It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
« by Way of Defence, or Vindication ; nor can 
« we expect ought from your Lordſhips, in this 
« Court, but the Sentence which the Law requires 
& you, as Judges, to pronounce againſt Men. of 
« our calamitous Condition.—But we are alſo per- 
« ſuaded, that as mere Men, and out of this Seat 
« of rigorous Juſtice, you are ſufceptive of the 
c tender Paſſions, and too humane, not to com- 
© miſcrate the unhappy Situation of thoſe whom 
« the Law ſometimes perhaps —— exacts⁊x 
from you to pronounce upon. No Doubt you 


"2 diſtinguiſh between Offences, which ariſe out . 


« of Premeditation, and a Diſpoſition habituated 
« to Vice or Immorality, and Tranſgreſſione, 
« which are the unhappy and unforeſeen Effects of 
« a caſual Abſence of Reaſon, and ſudden Im- 
4 pulſe of Paſſion: We therefore hope you will 
contribute all you can to an Extenſion of that 
& Mercy, which the Gentlemen of the Jury have 
& been pleaſed to ſhew Mr. Merchant, who (al- 
« lowing Facts as ſworn againſt us by the Evi- 
©« dence) has led us into this our Calamity. I 
« hope this will not be conſtrued as if we meant 
« to reflect upon that Gentleman, or remove any 


Thing from us upon him, or that we ts: the 
more 
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"4 more at our Fate, becauſe he has no Paridpe- 


tion of it: No, my Lord! for my Part, 1 de- 


« clare nothing could more ſoften my Grief, than 


„ to be without any n in ſo great a Mis- 
4 fortune*,” 


F* 
ik 
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Mr. Savage wn now no "MP of Life but "2 
'the Mercy of the Crown, which was very earneſt- 


| yt ſolicited by his Friends, and which, with whate- 


ver Difficulty the Story, may obtain Belief, 1 Was ob- 
ſtructed only by his Mother. | 


To prejudice the Queen againſt him, ſhe made 
Ubce of an Incident, which was omitted in the Or- 
der of Time, that it might be mentioned together 
with the Purpoſe which it was made to ſerve. Mr, 


— Savage, when he had diſcovered his Birth, had an 


inceſſant Deſire to ſpeak to his Mother, who always 
avoided him in publick, and refuſed him Admiſſion 


into her Houſe, One Evening walking, as it was 


his Cuſtom, in the Street that ſhe inhabited, he 


aw the Door of her Houſe by Accident open; he 
entered it, and finding nobody in the Paſſage to hin- 
der him, went up Stairs to ſalute her. She diſco- 


vered him before he could enter her Chamber, 
alarmed the Family with the moſt diſtreſsful Out- 


_ cries; and when ſhe had by her Screams gathered 


them about her, ordered them to drive out of the 


_ Houſe that Villain, who had forced himſelf in upon 


Mr. e Life, * 
Iz 


a- 


In 
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her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who 
had attempted with the moft ſubmiſſive Tenderneſs 
to ſoften her Rage, hearing her utter ſo deteſtable an 
Accuſation, thought it prudent to retite; and I be- 
tieve, never attempted afterwards to ſpeak to her. 
But, ſhocked as he was with her Falſhood and 
her Cruelty, he imagined that ſhe intended no other 
Uſe of her Lye, than to ſet herſelf free from "his 
Embraces and Solicitations, and was very far from 
ſuſpecting that ſhe would treaſure it in her Memory» 
as an Inſtrument of future Wickedneſs, or that ſhe 
would endeavour, for this fictitious Aſſault, to de- 
prive him of his Life. ' 
But when the Queen was ſolicited for his; Par- 
don, and informed of the ſevere Treatments which 


he had ſuffered. from his Judge, ſhe anſwered, 
that however unjuſtifiable might be the Manner of 


his Trial, or whatever Extenuation the Action for 


which he was condemned might admit, ſhe could 


not think that Man a proper Object of the King's 
Mercy, who had been capable of entering his Mo- 
ther's Houſe in the Night, wo an Intent to Page 71 
her. 


By whom this Kecaious Catumny: had; been 
tranſmitted to the Queen, whether ſhe that invent- 
ed, had the Front to zelate it; whether ſhe found: 
any one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough 
to concur with her in her hateful. Deſign, I know 


not; but Methods had been taken to perſuade 'the- 


Queer 


\ 
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Queen ſo ſtrongly of the Truth of it, that ſhe for a 
long Time refuſed to hear any of thoſe who petiti- 
oned for his Life. 

Thus had Savage periſhed by hs Evidence of a 
Bawd, a Strumpet, and his Mother, had not Juſtice 
and Compaſſion procured him an Advocate of Rank 
too great to be rejected unheard, and of Virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. Hig 
Merit and his Calamities happened to reach the Ear 
of the Counteſs of Hertford, who engaged in his 
Support with all the Tenderneſs that is excited by 
Pity, and all the Zeal which is kindled by Genero- 
ſity; and demanding an Audience of the Queen, 
laid before her the whole Series of his Mother's Cru- 
elty, expoſed the Improbability of an Accuſation 
by which he was charged, with an Intent to commit 
a Murder, that could produce no Advantage, and 
ſoon convinced her how little his former Conduct 
could deſerve to be mentioned as a Reaſon for ex- 
traordinary Severity. 

The Interpoſition of this Lady was fo ſucceſs. 
ful, that he was ſoon after admitted to Bail, and 
on the gth of March, 1728, pleaded the King's 
Pardon, 

It is natural to enquire upon what Motives his 
Mother could proſecute him in a Manner ſo out- 
rageous and implacable ; for what Reaſon ſhe could 
employ all the Acts of Malice, and all the Snares of 


Calumny, to take away the Life of her own Son, 
of 
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of a Son who never injured her, who was never 
ſupported by her Expence, nor obſtructed any Prof- 
pect of Fleaſure or Advantage; why ſhe ſhould en- 
. deavour to deſtroy him by a Lye; a Lye which 
eould not gain Credit, but muſt vaniſh of itſelf at 
the firſt Moment of Examination, and of which 
only this can be ſaid to make it probable, that it 
may be obſerved from her Conduct, that the moſt 
execrable Crimes are fometimes committed without 
apparent Temptation. 

This Mother is ftill alive“, and may, perhaps, 
even yet, though her Malice was ſo often defeated, 
enjoy the Pleaſure of refleCting, that the Life which 
ſhe often endeavoured to deſtroy, was at leaſt ſhort- 
ened by her maternal Offices ; that though ſhe 
could not tranſport her Son to the Plantations, bu- 
ry him in the Shop of a Mechanick, or haſten the 
Hand of the public Executioner, ſhe has yet had 
the Satisfaction of imbittering all his Hours, and 
forcing him into Exigences that hurried on his 
Death. 

It is by no Means neceſſary to aggravate the 
Enormity of this Woman's Conduct, by placing 
it in Oppoſition to that of the Counteſs of Hert- 
ford ; no one can fail to obſerve how much more 
amiable it is to relieve, than to oppreſs, and to 
reſcue Innocence from Deſtruction, than to deſtroy 
without Injury, 
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Mr. Savage, during his Impriſonment, his Trial, 
and the Time in which he lay under Sentence of 
Death, behaved with great Firmneſs and Equality 
of Mind, and confirmed by his Fortitude the 


Eſteem of thoſe, who before admired him for his 


Abilities. The peculiar Circumſtances of his Life 
were made more generally known by a ſhort Ac- 


count“, which was then publiſhed, and of which, 
ſeveral Thouſands were in a few Weeks diſperſed 


over the Nation; and the Compaſſion of Mankind 
operated ſo powerfully in his Favour, that he was 


enabled, by frequent Preſents, not only to ſupport 


himſelf, but to aſſiſt Mr. Gregory in Priſon z and 
when he was pardoned and releaſed, he 0 the 
Number of his Friends not leſſened. | 
The Nature of the AR for which he had been 
tried, was in itſelf doubtful; of the Evidences 


which appeared againſt him, the Character of the 


Man was not unexceptionable, that of the Wo- 


men notoriouſly infamous; ſhe whoſe Teltimony 
chiefly influenced the Jury to condemn him, after- 


wards retracted her Aſſertions. He always bimſelf 
denied that he was drunk, as he had been generally 


reported. Mr. Gregory, who is now Collector of 


Antigua, is ſaid to declare him far deſs criminal than 
be was imagined, even by ſome who favoured bim: 


And Page himſelf afterwards confeſled, that he had 


* Written by Mr, Beckingham and another Gentle- 
Wan. 


treated. 
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treated him with uncommon Rigour. When all 
theſe Particulars are rated together, perhaps the 
Memory of "ney ny not be much ſullied by his 
Tria 11 

Some Time — be had obtained his Liberty; he 
Aj in the Street the Woman that had ſworn with 
fo much Malignity againſt him. She informed him 
that ſhe was in Diſtreſs, and with a Degree of Con- 
fidence not eaſily attainable, defired him to relieve 
her. He, inſtead of inſulting her Miſery, and tak- 
ing Pleaſure in the Calamities of one who had 
brought his Life into Danger, reproved her gently 
for her Perjury, and changing the only Guinei that 
* had, divided it equally between her and himſelf. 

This is an Action which, in ſome Ages, would 
have made a Saint, and perhaps in others, a Hero; 
and which, without any hyperbolical Encomiums, 
muſt be allowed to be an Inſtance of uncommen 
Generoſity, an Act of complicated Virtue ; by 
which he at once relieved the Poor, corrected the 
Vicious, and forgave an Enemy; by which he at 
once remitted the ſtrongeſt Provocations, and exer- 
ciſed the moſt ardent Charity, 

Compaſſion was indeed the diſtinguiſhing Quali- | 
ty of Savage; he neyer appeared inclined. to take 
Advantage of Weakneſs, 'to attack the Defence- 
leſs, or wo preſs upon the Falling; whoever wag 
diſtreſſed, was certain at leaſt: of his good Wiſhes; 
and when he could give no Aſſiſtanee, to extricate 


them 
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them from Misfortunes, he endeavoured to ſooth 
them by Sympathy and Tenderneſs. 

But when his Heart was not ſoftened by the Sight 
of Miſery, he was ſometimes obſtinate in his Re- 
ſentment, and did not quickly loſe the Remem- 
brance of an Injury. He always continued to ſpeak 
witHf Anger of the Inſolence and Partiality of Page, 
and a ſhort Time before his Death revenged it by a 
Satire“. a 

t 


This Satire, from which the following Lines are ex- 
trated, was called by Mr. Savage, AN EPISTLE ON 
AUTHORS. It was never printed intire, but ſeveral Frag- 
ments were inſerted by him in the Magazine, after his Re- 
tirement into the Country. 


Were all like Lokk E of delicate Addreſs, 
Strength to diſcern, and Swectnels to cxpieſs; 
Learn'd, juif, polite, born ev'ry Heart to gain; 
Like Cummins mild, like (a Forteſtue humane; 
All eloquent of Truth, divinely kuown ; 

So deep, fo cl ar, all Science is his own. 

How far unlike ſuch Worthies, once a Drudge, 
From flound'ring in low Cauſes, roſe a JUDGE. 
Form'd to make Pleaders laugh, his Noxſen/e thunders,' 
And, on low Juries, breathes contagious Blunders. 
His Brothers bluſh, becauſe no Bluſh he knows, % 
Nor e er (b one uncorrupted Finger ſhows. 

See, drunk with Powet, the Circuit Lord expreſt ! 

Full in his Eye, his Betters ſtand confeſt ; 

Whoſe Wealth, Birth, Virtue, from a Tongue ſo looſe, 

Scape not provincial, vile, Buffoon Abuſe. 

Still to what Circuit is aſſign'd his Name, 

There, ſwift before him, flies the Warner Fame. 

Conteſt flops ſhort, Conſent yields every Cauſe 

To Coſt, Delay, endures them and withdraws. 1 
ut 


6a The Hon. William Forteſcue, Eſq; now Maſter of the Rolls, 
(6) When Page one uncorrupted Finger ſhows * 
Nh D. of Wharton, 


* 
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It is natural to enquire in what Terms Mr. Sa- 
vage ſpoke of this fatal Action, when the Danger 


was over; and he was under no Neceſſity of uſing 
any Art to ſet his Conduct in the faireſt Light. He 
was not willing to dwell upon it; and if he tranſi - 
ently mentioned it, appeared neither to conſider 
himſelf as a Murderer, nor as a Man wholly 
free from the Guilt of Blood+. How much and 
how long he regretted it, appeared in a & Poem 
which he publiſhed many Years afterwards, On 


But how 'ſcape Pris*ners? To their Trial chain'd, 
All, all ſhall ſtand condemn'd, who ſtand arraign'd. 
Dire Guilt, which elſe would Deteſtation cauſe, 
Pre- judg'd with Inſult, wond'rous Pity draws. 
But *ſcapes ev'n Innocence his harſh harangue ? 
Alas—ev'n Innocence i ſelf muſt hang; 
Mult hang to pleaſe him, when of Spleen poſſeſt; 
Muſt hang to bring forth an abcrtive Jeſt. 
Why liv'd he not ere Star-Chamber had fail'd, 
When Fine, Tax, Cenſure, all, but Law, prevail'd 3 . 
Or Law, ſubſervient to ſome murd'rous Will, 
Became a Precedent to Murder flil] ? 
Yet ev'n when Patriots did for Traitors bleed, 
Was e'er the Jobb to ſuch a Slave decreed ; 
Whoſe Savage Mind wants ſophiſt Art to draw, 
O'er murder'd Vin tue, ſpecious Veils of Law? 
| Gentleman's Magazine, Sept. 1741, 
+ In one of his Letters he tiles it, a fatal Quarrel, but 
teo well known. 


$ Is Chance a Guil', that my diſaſt'rous Heart, 
For Miſchief never meant, muſt ever (mart ? 
Can Self-Defcvce be S'n ?—Ah ! plead no more; 
What though no purpos'd Malice ſtain'd thee o'er ; 
Had Heav'n befriended thy unhappy Side, 

Thou hadſt not been provok'd, cr then hadit dy'd, 
Far be the Guilt of Home-ſhed Blood from all 
On whom, unſought, embroiling Dangers fall, —_ 

ti 
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the Occaſion of. A Copy of Verſes, in which. the 
Failings of good Men were recounted, and in which 
the Author had endeavoured. to illuſtrate his Poſi- 
tion, that the be/? may ſometimes deviate from Virtue, 
by an Inſtance of Murder committed by Savage in 
the Heat of Wine, Savage rematked, that it was 
no very juſt Repreſentation of a good Man, to ſup- 
poſe him liable to Dm and Gard! in his 
Riots to cut Throatss. 

He was now indeed at ta but was, as be⸗ 
ſore, without any other Support than accidental Fa- 
vours, and uncertain Patronage afforded him; 
Sources by which he was ſometimes very liberally 
ſupplied, and which at other Times were ſuddenly 
ſtopped ; fo that he ſpent his life between Want 
and Plenty ; or, what was yet worſe, between Beg- 
gary and Extravagance; for as whatever he receiv- 


ed was the Gift of Chance, which might as well 


favour him at one Time as another, he was tempted 
to ſquander. what he had, becauſe he always hoped 
to be immediately ſupplied. 


Sill the pale Dead revives and lives to me, 

To me, through Pity's Eye, condemn'd to ſee, 

Remembrance, veils his Rage, but ſwells his Fate, 

Griev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too late. 

Young and unthoughtful then, who knows one 4 

What rip'ning Virtues might have made their Wa x by 

He might one Day his Country's Friend have prov'd 

Been gen'rous, happy, candid and belov'd ; 

He might have ſav'd ſome Worth now doom'd to fall, 

And 1 percharce 2 him rd mura PH, all. Y 0 
3D. BASTARD, 


3 Another 


ö 


— 
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Another Cauſe of his Profuſion was the abſurd 
Kindneſs of his Friends, who at onee rewarded and 
enjoyed his 'Abilities, by treating him a3 Taverns, 
and habituated him to Pleaſures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himſelf, though he purchaſed the Luxury of a ſingle 
Night by the Anguiſh/ of Col and Hunger! for a 
Week. 

The — "OI of theſe Inconveniences Jeter! 
mined him to endeavour after ſome ſertled Income, 
which, having long found Submiffion and Intreaties 
fruitleſs, he attempted to extort from his Mother by 
rongher Methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
* that Tenderneſs for her, which the whole Se. 
ries of her Cruelty had not been able wholly to re- 
preſs, till he found; by the Efforts wich ſhe made 
for his Deſtruction, that ſhe was not content with 
refuſing to aſſiſt him, and being neutral in his Strug- 
gles with Poverty, but always ready to ſnatch: every 
Opportunity of adding to his Misfortunes, and 
that ſhe was to be conſidered as an Enemy implaca- 
bly malicious, whom nothing but his Blood cohα, 
fatisfy : He therefore threatened to harraſs her with 
Lampoons, and to publiſh” a copious Narrative of 
her Conduct, unleſs ſhe conſented to purchaſe an 
Exemption from Infamy, by allowing him a Pen- 
ſion. 

This Expedient proved ſucceſsful, Whether 
Shame ſtill ſurvived, though Virtue was extinct, 

mY D or 
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or whether her, Relations had more Delicagy than 
| herſelf, and imagined that ſome of the Darts which 
Satire might point at her would glance upon them: 
Lord Tyrconsal, whatever were his Motivesz upon 
his Promiſe to lay aſide his Deſign of expoſing the 
Cruelty of his Mother, received him into his Fa- 
mily, treated him as bis equal, and engaged to 
allow him a Penſion of two hundred Pounds 2 
Year. 
This was the Golden part of Mr, Seugge s Lifez 
and for ſome Time he had no Reaſpn to complain 
of Fortune; his Appearance was ſplendid; his Ex- 
pences large, and his Acquaintance exteuſwe. He 
was courted by all who endeavaured to be thought 
Men of Genius, and careſſed by all who valued 
themſelves, upon a refined Taſte. To admire Mr. 
- Savage was a Proof of Diſcernment, and to be 
acquainted with him was a Title to poetical Repu- 
tation. His Preſence was ſufficient to make any 
Place of publick Entertainment popular ; and his 
Approbation and Example conftituted the Faſhion. 
So powerful is Genius, when it is inveſted with the 
Glitter of Affluence; Men willingly pay to Fortune 
that Regard which they owe to Merit, and are 
pleaſed when they have an Opportunity at once 
of gratifying their Vanity, and practiſing their 
Du 
This Interval of Proſperity furniſhed him with 
Opportunities of enlarging his Knowledge of 
human 
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human Nature, by contemplating” Life from its 
higheſt Gradations to its loweſt ; and had he after- 
wards applied to Dramatic Poetry, he would per- 
haps not have had many Superiors; for as he nevet 
ſuffered any Scene to paſs before his Eyes without 
Notice, he had treaſured in his Mind all the dif- 
ferent Combinations of Paſſions, and the innume- 
rable Mixtures of Vice and Virtue, which diſtin- 
guiſlh one Character from another; and as his 
Conception was ſtrong, his Expreſſions were clear, 
he eaſily received Impreſſions from ObjeQs, and 
very forcibly tranſmitted them to others. 

Of his exact Obſervations on human Life he has 
left a Proof, which would do Honour to the 
greateſt Names, in a ſmall Pamphlet, called, The 
Author to be let, where he introduces 1/cariot Hack- 
ney, a proſtitute Scribbler, giving an Account of 
his Birth, his Education, his Diſpoſition and Mo- 
rals, Habits of Life, and Maxims of Conduct. In 
the Introduction are related many ſecret Hiſtories of 
the petty Writers of that Time, but ſometimes 
mixed with ungenerous Reflections on their Birth, 
their Circumſtances, or. thoſe of their Relations; 
nor can it be denied, that ſome Paſlages ate ſuch as 
Iſcariot Hackney might himſelf have produced. 2 

He was accuſed likewiſe of living in an Ap- 
pearance of Friendſhip with ſome whom he ſati- 
riſed, and of making uſe of the Confidence which 
he gained, by a ſeeming Kindneſs, to diſcover 

D 2 Fail- 
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Failings * expoſe them: It wuſt be confeſſed, 
that Mr. Savage's Eſteem was no very certain Poſ- 
ſeflion, and that be would lampoon at one Time 
thoſe whom he had praiſed at another. 

It may de alledged, that the ſame Man may 
change his Principles, and that he who was once 
deſervedly commended, may be afterwards ſatiriſed 
with equal, Juſtice; ,or that the Poet was dazzled 
with the Appearance of Virtue, and found the 
Man whom he had celebrated, when he had an Op- 
portunity of examining him more nearly, unworthy 
of the Panegyric which he had too haſtily beſtowed 3 
and that as a falſe Satire ought to be recanted, for 
the ſake oi him whoſe Reputation may be injured, 

falſe Praiſe ought likewiſe to be obviated, Jeſt the 
Diſtinction between Vice and Virtue ſhould be loſt, 
leſt a bad Man ſhould be truſted upon the Credit 
of his Encomĩaſt, or leſt others ſhould endeayour 


to obtain the like Praiſes by the ſame Means, 


But though theſe Excuſes may be often plauſi- 
ble, and ſometimes juſt, they are very ſeldom 
ſatisfaQtory to Mankind ; and the Writer, who 


is not conſtant, to his Subject, quickly ſinks into 


Contempt, his Satite loſes its Force, and his Pane- 
gyric its Value, and he is only conſidered at one 
Time as a Flatterer, and as a Calumniator at 


another. 
To avoid theſe Imputations, it is only neceſ- 
ſary to ſollow the Rules of Vt. and to pre- 
ſerve 
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ferve an unvaried Regard to Truth. For though 
it is undoubtedly poſſible, that a Man, however 
cautious, may be ſometimes deceived by an artful. 
Appearance of Virtue, or by falſe Evidences of 
Guilt, ſuch Errors will not, be frequent; and it 
will be allowed, that the Name of an Author would 
never have been made contemptible, had no Man 
ever ſaid what he did not think, or miſled others, 
but when he was himſelf deceived. « £04 

The Author to be let was firſt publiſhed in a 
ſingle Pamphlet, and afterwards inſerted in a Col- 
tection of Pieces relating to the Dunciad, which 
were addreſſed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Mid- 
aleſex, in a? Dedication, which he was prevailed 


* To the Right Hon. the Earl of M1DDLESEX. 
My Loxp, ne 0 5 $ 
That elegant Taſte. in Poetry, which is hereditary to 
your Lordſhip, together with that particular Regard, with 
which you honour the Author o whom theſe Papers relate, 
make me imagine this Collection will not be unpleaſing te 
you. And 1 may preſume io fay, the Pieces themſelves 
are ſuch as are not unworthy your Lordſhip's Patronage, my 
own Part in it excepted. i ſheak only of the ** Author to 
be let,” having no Title to any other, not even the ſmall ones 
wut of the Journals. May I be permitted to decla e (to tie 
End I may ſem not quite ſo un worthy of your Loidſhip's 
Favour, as ſome Writers of my Age and Circunſtinces) that 
I never was concerned in any Journale. I ever thought 
the excrbitant Liberty, which moſt of thoſe Papers take 
with their Sug er iors, wnjzſt;fiable in any Rink of Men z 
bat deieftible in fuch who do it merely for Hire, and 
without even the bad Excuſe, ef Paſſion and Reſemment. 
Ou the contrary, being once inclined, upon ſome ad- 
| D 3 gadvantageous 
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upon to fign, though he did not write it, and in 
Which there are ſome Poſitions, that the true Au- 
| | thor 
Ji 


vantagec us Propoſals, to enter into à 1 Paper of another 
Kind, I immediately deſiſted, on finding admitted into it 
(thovgh as the Publiſher told me 1 Accident) two 
or three Lines reflecting on a great Miniſter. Were my 
Life ever ſo unhappy, it ſhall not be ſtained with a Conduct, 
which my Birth at leaft (though neither my Education nor 
Fortune) ſhould ſet me abcve, much leſs with any In- 
gratitude to that noble Perſon, to whoſe Interceſſion (next 
to his Majeſty's Goodneſs) I owe in a great Mrafure that 
ec i miſerum Fortuna Sinonem 8 
eit, dumm etiam mendacem que improba nge. 
I beliere your Lordſhip will pardon this Digreſſion; or 
any other which. keeps me from he Stile, you ſo much hate, 
of Dedication. © | | 
I wil} not pretend fo diſplay thoſe riſing Viatues in your 
Leordfh'p, which the next Age will certainly know without 
my Help, but rather relate (what elſe it will as certainly be 
ignorant of) the Hiſtory of theſe Pap rs, and the Occa on 
which produced ihe Wer of the Dunces“ (for ſo it Fas 
been commonly called) which begun in the Year 1722, d 
ended in 1730. | 
fen Dr. Swiſt and Mr. Pope thought it proper, for 
Reaſons fpec fied in the Preface to their Miſee lau, o 
yublich fuck little Pieces ot | theirs as had caſually got a- 
broad, there was added to them the Treatife of the Pathos, 
or the Mt of Sinking in Poetry, It happened that in one 
Chapter of this Piece, the ſeveral Species of bad Poets 
were ranged in Claſſes, to which were prefixed almoſt all 
the Lettersof the Alphabet (the greateſt Part of them at 
Rardom) but ſuch was the Number of Poets eminent in 
that Art, that ſome one or other took every Letter to 
himſelf : All fell into fo violent a Fury, that for ha f a 
Ytar, or more, the common News Papers (in moſt of 
which they bad ſome Property, as being hir.d Writers) 
were filled with the moſt abuſive Falſhoods and Scurri- 
| 4 lities 
I The Paper here meant, was probably the Grubſlreet Fournal, 
which Mr, Savage was once invited to undertake, but which he de- 
#lined, whether fur the Reaſon here mentioned is not certa'n, 


_ 
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thor would perhaps not have publiſhed under his 
own Name; and on which Mr. © Savage afterwards 
reflected with no great Satisfaction. 

* — 
hies they could poſſibly Aeviſe. A Liberty no way to be 
woes a in thoſe People, and in male Papir, that, 

for many Years during the uncantrolled . Liberty of the 

Preſs, had afperſed almoſt all the great Charafers of the 

Age; and 5 this Impunity, their own Perſons and Names 

being utterly ecret and obſcure. _ EY | 

_ This gave Mr. Pope the Thought, that he had now 

fome Opportunity of doing Good, by een and drag- 

ging into Light theſe common Enemies of Mankind z fince 
o invalidate this univerlal Siander, ſt ſulficed to ſhew what 
cor temptible Men were the Authors of it. He was not 
without Hopes, that by mani eſting the Dulneſs of thoſe 
who had only Malice to recommend them, either the Book- 
ſellers would not find their account in employing them, or 
the Men them ſrlves, when diſtovered, want Courage to pro- 
ceed in fo unlawful an Occupation. This it was that gave 

Birth to the Dunciad, and he thought it an Happineſs, that 

by the late Flood of Slander on himſelf, he ad acquired ſuch 

5 2 Right over their Names as was neceſſary to this 
n war | Re | | 

On the 12th of March 1729, at St Fames's, that Poem 
was preſented to the KIR G and QuEgN (who had befo:e 
been pleaſed to read it) by the Right Honourable Sir Rober? 

Walpole: And ſome Days after the whole Impreſſion was 

taken and, diſperſed by ſeveral Noblemen and Perſons of the 

DT. watt ohugarbuat.- 

It is certainly a true Obſesyation, that no People are ſo 

impatient'of Cenſure as thoſe who are the greateſt Slanderers'z 

*which was wonderfully exemplified on this Occaſion. On 

the Day the Book was firſt vended, a Crowd of Avthors 

beſieged the Shop; Entreaties, Advice , Threats of Lav, 
and Battery, nay Cities of Treaſon, were all employed to 
hinder the coming out of the Dunciad' On tlie uther Side, 
the Bookſellers and Hawkers made as gryat Efforts to pro- 
cure it: What cgul a few poor Authors. do againſt fo great 
a Majoiity as the Public? There was no ſtopping a Torrent 
with a Finger, ſo out it came. , 
9 D 4 Many 
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The Enumeration of the bad Effects of the 

uncontrolled Freedom of the Preſs, and the Aſſer- 
ao ins 15319 n 63147 12 M008 


* . 
Many ludicrous Circumſtances attended it: The Dunces 
(for hy this Name they were called) held weekly Clubs, to 
conſult of Hoſtilities againſt the Author; one wrote a Letter 
to a great Miniſter, aſſuring him Mr. Pope was the greateſt 
Encmy the Government had; ancther bought hi Image in 
Clay, to execute him in Effigy z with which ſad Sort of Sa- 
tisf: ions the Gentlemen were a little comforted, | 
Some falſe Editions of the Book having an Owl in their 
Frontiſpiece, the true one to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in its flead 
en Afs laden with Authors. Then another ſurreptitious 
one being printed with the ſame Aſs, the new Edition in 
Ottavo returned for DiſtinAion to the Owl again. Hence aroſe 
a great Conteſt of Bookſellers againſt Bookſellers, and Ad- 
vertiſements agaiaſt Advertiſements; ſome recommending the 
Edition of the Owl, and others the Editjon of the Aſs; by 
which Names they came to be diſtinguiſhed, to the great 
Honour of the Gentlemen of the Dunciad, | 
© Your, Lordſhip will not think theſe Particulars altogether 
vnen.ertaining;z oor are they imper.inint, fince they cJea. He 
Paſſages in the following Collection. The -wi.o'e cannat. 
but be of ſome Ule, to ſhew the different Spirit with wich 
good and bad Au.bors have ever acted, as well as written ; 
and toevince a Truth, a greater than which was never ad- 
Vanced, tha : | 


« Each bad Author is as bad à Friend.” ; 
| Edwever, the IniperfeR'on'of this Colle lion cannot but 
be, owned, as long as it wants that Poem with which you, my 
Lord, hzve honoured the Author of the Dunciad, but which 
J durſt not preſume to add in your Abſence, As it is, may 


it plcaſe your Lordſhip to accept of it, as a diſtant Teſli- 
mony, with what Feſpect and Zcal I am, | 


My Lord, 
| your moſt obedient . 
. And devoted Servant, , 
| . R. SAVAGE, 
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tion that the Liberties taken by the Writers of Jour- 
nals with their Superiors were exorbitant and unju/li i- 
fable, very ill became Men, who have themſelves 
not always ſhewn the exacteſt Regard to the Laws 
of Subordination in theic Writings, and. who have. 
often ſatiriſed thoſe that at leaſt thought themſelves 
their Superiors, as they were eminent for their here- 
ditary Rank, and employed in the higheſt Offices of 
the Kingdom. But this is only an Inſtance of that. 
Partiality which almoſt every Man indulges with re- 
gard to himſelf; the Liberty of the Preſs is a Bleſſing 
when we are inclined to write againſt others, and a 
Cafimity when we find ourſelves overborn by the 
Multitude of our Aſſailants; as the Power of the 
Crown is always thought too great by thoſe who 
ſuffer by its Influence, and too little by thoſe in 
whoſe Favour it is exerted; and a Standing Army 
is generally. accounted neceſſary by thoſe who 
command, and dangerous and oppreſſive by t thoſe 
who ſupport it. | 
Mr. Savage was likewiſe very far from believ- 

ing, that the Letters annexcd to each Species of bad 
Poets in the Bathos, were, as he was. directed to 
aſſert, ſet down at Random; ; for when he Was 
chard by one of his Friends with putting his 
Name to ſuch an Improbability, he had no other 
Anſwer to make than that he did not think of it, 
and his Friend had too much Tenderneſs to reply, 
chat next to the 34 of writing contrary to what 

D 5 A ts he 
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„ "ut kirk or 
| he thought, was that of writing without think- 
ing. 
After having remarked what is falſe in this 
| Dedication, it is proper that I obſerve the Impar. 
| tizlity which I recommended, by declaring, what 
Savage aſſerted, that the Account of the Circum-- 
ſtances which attended the Publication of the Dun- 
cad, however ſtrange and impropbable, was exactly 
true. 

The publication of this Piece at this Time raiſed- 
Mr. Savage a great Number of Enemies among 
thoſe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom 
he was conſidered as a Kind of Confederate, and. 
whom he was ſuſpected of ſupplying with private- 
Intelligence and ſecret Incidents : ſo that the Igno- 
miny of. an Informer was added to the Terror of a 
Satirift, Kh 

That he was not altogether free from literary 
Hyprocriſy, and that he ſometimes ſpoke one thing, 
and wrote another, cannot be denied, becauſe he 
himſelf conſeſſed, that when he lived in great Fa-- 
miliarity with Dennis, he wrote an Epigram* againſt 
him. 


* This Epigram- was, I believe, never publiſhed, . 


Should Demmi publiſn you had ſtab'd your Brother, 

Lampoon'd your Monarch, or debauch'd your a 

Say what Revenge on Dennis can be had, 

Too doll for Laughter, for Reply too mad? 

On one ſo poor you cannot take the Law, 

Os one ſo old your Sword you ſcorn to draw: 

Uncag'd then let the harmleſs Monſter rage, 

Secure in Dulneſs, Madneſs, Want, and Age. 
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Mr. Savage however ſet all the Malice of all the 
pigmy Writery at Defiance, and thought the 
Friendſhip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchaſed by being 
expoſed to their Cenfure and their Hatred 3 nor had 
he any reaſon to repent of the Preference, for he 
found Mr. Pope a ſteady and unalienable F riend 
almoſt to the End of his Life. 

About this Time, notwithſtanding his avowed 
Neutrality with regard to Party, he publiſhed a 
Panegyric on Sir Robert Malpole, for which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty Guineas f a Sum not 
very large, if either the Excellence of the Perform- 
ance, or the Wealth of the Patron be conſidered ; 
but greater than he after warò obtained from a * 
ſon of yet higher Rank, and more defirous i in Ap- 
pearance of being diſtinguiſhed as a Patron of 
Literature, 5 

As he was very far from ipproving the Conduct 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and in Converſation men- 
tioned him ſometimes with Acrimony, and generally 
with Contempt, as he was one of thoſe who were 
always zealous in their Aſſertions of the Juſtice of 
he late Oppoſition, jealous of the Rights af the 

People, and alarmed by the long continued Triumph 
of the Court; it was natural to aſk him what could 
induce him to employ his Poetry in Praiſe of that 
Man, who was, in his Opinion, an Enemy to Li- 
berty, and an Oppreſſor of his Country? He alledged, 
chat he was then dependent upon Lord Tyrconnel, 

who 
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who was an implicit Follower of the Miniftry,. 
and that being enjoined by him, not without 
Menace, to write in Praiſe of his Leader, he had 
not Reſolution ſufficient . to, ſacrifice the Pleaſure of 
Affluence to that of Integrity. 1. 

On this, and on many other Occabions, he was 
ready t > lament the Miſery of living at the Tables of 
other Men, which was his Fate from the Beginning 
to the End of his Life; for I know not whether he 
ever had, for three Months together, a a ſettled Ha- 
bitation, in which hee could. claim a Right, of Reſi- 
dence,  . 

To this unhappy State it is juſt to impute much 
of the Inconſtancy of his Conduct, for though a 
- Readineſs to. comply with the Inclination of others 
was no Part of his natural Character, yet he wag 
ſometimes obliged to relax his Obſtinacy, and ſub- 
mit his own, Judgment, and even his Virtue, to the 
Government of thoſe by whom he was ſupported : 
So that if his Miſeries were ſometimes the Conſe- 
quence of his Faults, he ought not yet to be wholly. 
excluded from Compaſſion, becauſe his Faults were 

very oſten the Effects of his Misfortunes. A 
In this gay Period® of his Life, while he was ſup⸗ 
ported by Affluence and Pleaſure, he publiſhed The 
Wanderer, a moral Poem, of which the Delign i is 
W in theſe Lines | 
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I fly all public Care, all venal Strife. 4 
To try the ill compar'd with active Lite 5 6 | 4 
To prove by theſe, the Sons of Men may o-we 
The Fruits of Bliſs to-burſting Clouds of wk 
That e'en Calamity, by Thought refin'd, 
Y laſpirits and adorns the Ww ag Mind. 


| * 


And more diſtinAly ir in the following PURE : 


By Woe the Soul to dating Action ſwells, * | 
By Woe in plaintleſs Patience it excelss 
From Patience prudent, clear Experience ſprings, 
And traces Knowledge through the Courſe of Things. 
Thence Hope is form'd, thence Fortitude, Succeſs, 
ern ee Men covet and GENTE - 
WRT Her” + N R 
| This dende was ors conſidered a by 
himſelf as his Maſter- piece, and Mr. Pope, when 
he was aſked his Opinion of it, told him, that he 
lead it once over, and was not diſpleaſed with it, 
that it gave him more Pleaſure at the ſecond: Pe- 
ruſal, and delighted him ſtill more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to the Wanderer, 
that the Diſpoſition of the Parts is irregular, that 
the Deſign is obſeure, and the Plan perplexed; 
that the Images, however beautiful,” ſucceed each 
other without Order ; and that the whole Perfor- 
mance is not ſo much a regular Fabrie, as a 
Heap of ſhining Materials thrown. together by 
Accident, which ſtrikes rather with the ſolemn. 

DEER, ee T * Mag- 
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Magnificence of a ſtupendous Ruin, than the ele- 
gant Grandeur of a finiſhed _ 8285 N 
This Criticifm is univerſal, and therefore it is 
rteaſonable to believe it at leaſt in a great Degree 
juſt; but Mr. Savage was always of a contraty 
Opinion; he thought his Drift could only be miſled 
by Negligence or Stupidity, and that the whole 
Plan was regular, and the Parts diſtinct, 

It was never denied to abound with. ſtrong Re- 
preſentations of , Nature, and juſt Obſervations upon 
Life; and it may eaſily be obſerved, that moſt of 

bis Pictures have an evident Tendency to illuſtrate 
his firſt great Poſition, that Good is the Gonſequence 
of Evil, The Sun that burns up the Mountains, 
fructifies the Vales; the Deluge, that ruſhes down 
the broken Rocks with dreadful Impetuaſity, is ſe- 
parated into purling Brooks; and the Rage of the 
Even in this Poem he has not been able to for- 
-bear one 'T ouch'upon the Cruelty of his Mother“, 
4 | ! _ * 8 p | i h, 
_, ® Falſe Pride ! what Vices on our Conduct ſteal, 
From the World's Eye obe Prailty to conceal | 
Le cfuel Mothers—(oft ! theſe Words command 
So near ſhould Cruelty and Mother ſtand? © 
Can the fond Goat, or tender-fleecy Dam 
Howl like the Wolf to tear the Kid or Lamb ? 
Les, there are Mothers—— there I fear'd his Alm, 
And conſcious trembled at the coming Name: © 
Then with a Sigh his iſſuing Words oppos'd, Rs 
Streit wir a falling Tear his Speech he és; | 
That Tendernefs which Ties of Blood deny,, . - * 
Nature repaid me from a Stranger's Eye. 
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which, though remarkably delicate and tender, 
Js a Proof how deep an Impreſſion it had made 


upon his Mind. 

This muſt be at leaſt acknowledged, which ought 

to be thought equivalent tomany other Excellencies, 
that this Poem can promote no other Purpoſes than 
thoſe of Virtue, and that it is written with a very 
- ſtrong Senſe of the Efficacy of Religion. 

But my Province is rather to give the Hiſtory 
of Mr. Sauage's Performances, than to diſplay 
their Beauties, or to obviate the Criticiſms, which. 
they have occaſioned, and therefore I ſhall not 
dwell upon the particular Paſſages which deſerve 
Applauſe: I ſhall neither ſhow the Excellence 
of his Deſcriptions*, nor expatiate on the ter- 


f his Deſcriptions this Specimen may be effered... 
Now, from yon Range of Rocks, ſtrong Rays rebound, 
Doubling the = on flow*ry Plains around; 
Kingcups beneath far — — glance, 

Bright as th' etherial glows the green Expanſe. 

Gems of the Field ! The Topaz charms the Sight, 
Like theſe, effulging yellow Streams of Light. | 

From the ſame Rocks fall Rills with foften'd Force, 

Meet in yon Mead, and ſwell a River's Source. 

Through her clear Channel ſhine her finny Shoals, 

O'er Sands like Gold the liquid Cryſtal rolls. 

Dim'd in yon coarfer Moor her Charms decay, 

And ſhape through ruſtling Reeds a ruffled Way. 

Near Willows ſhoit and buſhy Shadows throw : 

Now lcſt ſhe ſeems through neither Tracts to flow; 

Yet at yon Point winds out in Silver State, 
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rific Portrait of Suicide f, nor point out the art- 

21 | | G e f I 

— 14 1 : 1 d 

In length'ning Rows prone from the Mountains run 

The Flocks :—Thejr Fleeces gliſt'ning in the Sun; 

Her 8 reams they ſeek, nd twist her neighb'ring Trees, 

Recline in various Attitudes of Eaſe; 1 

«Where the Herds üp, the little ſcaly Fry, 

Swift from the Shore in ſcati'ring Myrads fly. 
Each liv'ried Cloud, that round th' Horizon glows, 

Shifts in odd Scenes, like Earth from whence it coſe, 

The Bee hums wanton in yon jeſs'mine Bower, 

And circlipg ſettles, and deſpoils the Flower. 

Melodious there the plumy Songſters meet, | 

And call charm'd Echo from her arch'd Retreat. eg 

Neat, poliſh'd Manſions riſe in Proſpects gay; 

Time better'd Towers frown au ſul in Decay: 

The Sun plays n on the Rocks and Spires, 

And the Lawn hghtens with reflected Fires. 


1 Who, in the ſecond Canto, is thus introduced : 


Now Grief and Rage, by gath'ring Sighs ſuppreſs d, 
Swell my full Heart, — — my la ing Bret 
With ſtruggling ſtarts each vital String they ſtrain, 
And ſtrike the tott'ring Fabrick of my Brain! 
O'er my ſunk Spirits frowns a vap'ry Scenes; + _ + 

| Woe's dark Retreat I the madding Maze of Spleen | 
N A deep, damp Gloom o' erſpreads the murky Cell; 
H: re pining Thoughts, and ſecret Terrors dwell! 
Here learn the Great unreal Wants to feign | 
Unpleaſing Truths here mortify the Vain; 

 . Here Learning, blinded fiiſt, and then beguil'd, 

| Looks daik as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild! | 
| Here fu ſt Credulity on Reafon won ! |, 
And here falſe Zeal myſterious Rants begun ! 
Here Lowe impearls each Moment with a Tear, 
And Superſtition owes to Spleen her Fear! 

| Here the lone Hour, a Blank of Lite, diſplays, 

| Till now bad Thoughts a Fiend more active raiſe ;. 
| A Fiend in evil Moments ever nigh l 0 | 
| Death in ber Hand, and Frenzy in her Eye 
| Her Eye 


« 


red, and ſunk! A Robe ſhe wore, 


With Life's Calamities embroider'd o err. 
i | | A Mir. 


11 
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fal Touches ®, by which be has diſtinguiſhed 
+ fer i * 


A Mirror in one Hand eolleAiy” ſhows, * 
V-ried, and multip icd, the Group of Woes 
This endleſs Foe to gendous Foil and Pain 

Lolls on a Couch for Eaſe, but lolls in vain; Set 
She muſes o'er her Woe-embroider'd vet. 
And Si Abhorrence heightens im her Breaſt. 

To ſhun her Cue, the Foice of Sleep ſhe tiies, 

Still wakes Fer Mind, tho* Slumbers doze her Eyes + 
She dreams, ſteris, riſes, ſtalks ſrom Place to Place, 
Wich reſtleſs, tboughiful, interrupted Pace 
Now «yes the Sun, and cuiſes ev iy Ray, 2 
Now the green Grourd, where Colour tades away 
Dim Spectres dance! Again her Eyes ſhe rears ; 12 
Then from the Blood ſhot Ball wipes Purple Tears; 
She preſſes hard her Brow, with Miſchief haugbt, 
Her Brow half burſts with Agony of Thought t 

F.om me (ſhe cries) pale Wretch, thy Comfort claim, 
Born of Deſpair, and Suicide my Name 4 


His three Rebels are thus deſcribed : | 


Of theſe were three, by different Motives fir'd, 
Ambition one, and one Revenge inſpir'd : 
Tune third, O Mammon, was thy meaner Slave; 
I hou Idol, ſeldom of the Great and Brave. 

Florio, whoſe Life was one continued Feaſt, 
Hs Wealth diminiſh'd, and his Pebis increas'd, 
Vain Pomp and Equipaze his low Deſires, 
Who ne'er to intellectual Bliſs afpires 3 
He, to repair by Vice what Vice has broke, 
Durſt with bold Treafons Judgmem's Rod provok ex 
His S:reng'h of Mind, by Lux'ry ba'f diſſolv'd, 
Ill brooks the Woe where deep he ſtands involv'd, 
— His Genius fli-s ; reflects he now on Prayer? 
Alas! bad Spirits turn thoſe Thoughts to Kir. . 
What ſhill he next ? What ? trait relinquiſh Breath, 
To tar a public, juſt and ſhamefu! Death? 
Raſh, horrid Tnought ! yet now afraid to live, | 
Murd'rous he @rikes ; may Heav'n the Deed forgive 
Why had he thus falſe Spirit to rebel? | 
Aud why yot Fortitu.ie to tuffer well? TELL 

7 bers 
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With Emblem fair in Sculptor riſing ound, 


the intelleQual Features of the Rebels, who ſuffer 
Death in his laſt Canto. It is, however, proper 


l «* to 


— Where no kind Lips the hallow'd Dirge reſound, 
Far from the Compals of yon ſacred G1ound ; 
Full in the Centre of three meeting Ways, | 
Stalk d through he lies — Warn'd let the Wicked gaze 
Near yonder Fane where Miſery fleeps in Peace, 
Whoſe Spire faſt leſſens, as theſe Shades increaſe, 
Left to the North, whence oft brew'd Tempeſts foll, 


 Tempeſts, dire Emblems, Cofeno, of thy Soul! 


The ©! mak that Coſmo much tos/Gui'e renown'd | 
His Grave by unbid Plants of Poiſon croxn'd. 
When out of Power, through him the Public Good, 
So ſtrong his factious Tribe, ſuſpended food, | 

In Power vindictive Aions wtre his Aim, 

And Patriots periſh'd by th* ungenerous Flame, 

It the beſt Cauſe he in the Senate choſe, | 
Ev*n Right in him from ſome wrong Motive roſe. 
The Bad he loath'd, and would the Weak deſpiſe ! 
Yet courted for dark Ends, and ſhunn'd the Wile» 
When ill his Purpoſe, eloquent his Strain, 

His Malice had a Look and Voice humane : 

His Smile the Signal of ſome vile Intent, 

A private Poniard, or empoiſon'd Scent ; 

Proud, yet to popular Applauſe a Slave; 

No Friend he honour'd, and no Foe forgave. 

His Bcons unfrequent or unjuſt to Need, 

The Hire of Guilt, of Infamy the Meed; 

But if they chanc'd on learned Worth to fall, 
Bounty in him was Oſtentation all. 

No true Benevolence his Thought ſublimes, 

His noble Actions are illuſtrious Crimes. 

— Coſmo, as Death draws nigh, no more conceals 
That Storm of Paiſions, which his Nature feels; 
He feels much Fear, more Anger, and moſt Pride; 
But Pride and Anger make all Fear ſubſide, 
Dauntleſs he m« ets at length untimely Fate; 
A deſp'rate Spirit! rather fie: ce than great. 
Dakhing he glides along the dreary Coaſt, 
A ſullen, wand'ring, ſelſ. toi menting Ghoſt, 

— Where veiny Marble dignifies. the Ground, 
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to obſerve, that Savage always declared the Charac- 
ters wholly fictitious, and without the leaſt Allu- 
ſion to any real Perſons or Actions. 2 

From a Poem fo diligently laboured, and ſo 
ſucceſsfully finiſhed, it might be reaſonably ex- 
pected that he ſhould have gained conſiderable 
Advantage; nor can it, without ſome Degree of 


Juſt where a croſſing, length'ning Iſle we find, 
Full Eaſt; hence God returns to judge Mankind, 
Once lov'd Horatio ſleeps, a Mind elate! 
Lamented Shade, Ambition Was thy Fate 

Ev'n Angels, wond'ring, oſt his Worth ſurvey'd; 
Bebold a Man like one of us ! they ſaid. | 

St: eight heard the Furies, and with Vnvy glar'd, 
And to precipr'ate his Fall prepar'd : 1 8 
Firſt Avarice came. In vai Self-love ſhe prefs'd ; 
The Pcor he pitied fil, and ſtill redreſs'd: 
Learning was his, and Knowledge to commend, 
Of Arts a Patron, and of Want a Friend. 

Next came Revenge; but her Effay, how vain ! 
Nor Hate nor Envy in his Heart remain: 

No previous Malice could his Mind engage, 
Malice the Mother of viadictive Rage. 

No from his Life his Foes might learn to live; 
He held it ſtill a Triumph to forgive. | 

At lergih Ambition urg'd his Country's Weal, 
Atffuning the fair Look of public Zeal; 

Still in his Breaſt ſo gen'rous glow'd the Flame, 
The Vice, when there, a Virtue half became. 

His pitying Eye ſaw Millions in Diſtreſs, 

He deem'd it God-like to bave Power to bleſs ; 
Thus, when unguarded, Treaſon ſtain'd him o'er, 
And Virtue and Content were then no more. 

But when to Death by rig'rous Jutlice docm'd,, 
His genuine Spirit Saint-like State reſum'd. 
Oft from ſoft Penitence diſtill'd a Tear; 

Oft Hope in Heavenly Mercy lighten'd Fear, 
Oft would a Drop from ſtruggling Niture fall, 
And then a Smile of Patience brighten all. | 
CAanTo V. 
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Indignation and Concern be told that he ſold the 
Copy for Ten Guineas, of which he afterwards 
returned two, that the two laſt Sheets of the Work 
might be reprinted, of which he had in his Abſence 
intruſted the Correction to a Friend, who was too 
zadolent to perform it with Accuracy. 

A fuperſtitious Regard to the Correction of his 
Sheets was one of Mr. Savages Peculiaritiesz he 
often akered, reviſed, recurred to his firſt Reading 
or Punctuation, and again adopted the Alteration 
he was dubious and irreſoJute without End, as on 
a Queſtion of the laſt Importance, and at laſt was 
ſeldom fatisfied; the Intruſion or Omiffion of a 
Comma was ſufficient to diſcompoſe him, and he 

/ would lament an Error of a fingle Letter as a hea- 
vy Calamity. In one of his Letters relating to an 
Impreſſion of ſome Verſes, he remarks, that he 
had, with Regard to the Correction of a Proof, 
@ Spell upon him; and indeed the Anxiety, with 
which he dwelt upon the minuteſt and moſt trifling 
Niceties, deſerved no other Name than that of Faſ- 
Cination, 

That he ſold ſo valuable a Peformance for ſo 
fmall a Price, was not to be imputed either to 
Neceſſity, by which the Learned and Ingenious 
are often-obliged to ſubmit to very hard Conditions, 

or to Avarice, by which the Bookſellers are fre- 
quently incited to oppreſs that Genius by which 
they are ſupported, but to that intemperate Deſire 

af 
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of Pleaſure, and habitual Slavery to his Paſſions, 
which involved him in many Perplexities ; he hap- 
pened at that Time to be engaged in the Purſuit of 
ſome trifling Gratification, and being without Mo- 
ney for the preſent Occaſion, ſold his Poem to the 
firſt Bidder, perhaps for the firſt Price that was pro- 
poſed, and would probably have been conteut wich 
leſs, if leſs had been offered him. 

This Poem was addreſſed to the Lord Tyrconnel, 
not only in the firſt Lines“, but in a formal Dedi- 
cation, filled with the higheſt Strains of Panegyric, 
and the warmeſt Profeſſions of Gratitude, but by 
no Means remarkable for Delicacy of Connection, 
or Elegance of Stile, 


Theſe Praiſes in a ſhort Time he found himſelf. 


inclined to retract, being diſcarded by the Man on 
whom he had beſtowed them, and whom he then 
immediately diſcovered not to have deferved them. 
Of this Quarrel, which every Day made more bit- 
ter, Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage aſſigned very 
different Reaſons, which might, perhaps, all in 


* Fain would my Verſe, Hrcbunel, boaſt thy Name, *. 
Brownlow at once my Subject, and my Fame: 
O could that * which thy Boſom warme, 
Whoſe Strength ſurpriſes, and whoſe Goodnefs charms, 
Thy various Worth could that infpire my Lays, 
Envy thould ſmile, and Cenſure learn to praiſe : 
Yer theugh unequal to a Soul like thine, 
A gen'rous Soul approaching to divine; 
While bleſs'd beneath ſuch Patronage I write, 
Great my Attempt, though hazardous my Flight. 


Reality 
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Reality concur, though they were not all conveni- 
ent to be alledged by either Party. Lord Tyrconnel 
affirmed, that it was the conſtant Practice of Mr. 
Savage to enter a Tavern with any Company that 
propoſed it, drink the moſt expenſive Wines, with 
eat Profuſion, and when the Reckoning was de- 
manded, to be without Money. If, as it often 
happened, his Companions were willing to defray 
his Part, the Affair ended without any ill Conſe- 
quences but if they were refractory, and expected 
that the Wine ſhould be paid for by him that drank 
it, his Method of Compoſition was, to take them 
with him to his own Apartment, aſſume the Go- 
vernment of the Houſe, and order the Butler, in 
an imperious Manner, to ſet the beſt Wine in the 
Cellar before his Company, who often , drank till 
they forgot the Reſpect due to the Houſe in which 
they were entertained, indulged themſelves in the 
utmoſt Extiavagance of Merriment, practiſed the 
moſt licentious Frolicks, and committed all the 
Outrages of Drunkenneſs. | 
Nor -was this the only Charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againſt him : Having given him a 
Collection of valuable Books, ſtamped with his 
own Arms, he had the Mortification to ſee them 
in a ſhort Time expoſed to Sale upon the Stalls, 
it being uſual with Mr. Savage, when he wanted 
a ſmall Sum, to take his Books to the Pawnbro- 
ker. 


- Whoever 
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Whoever was acquairited with Mr, Savage, eaſi- 
ly credited both theſe Accuſations; for having been 
obliged from bis firſt Entrance into the World to 
ſubſiſt upon Expedichts, Affluence was not able to. 
exalt him above them; and fo much was he de- 
lighted with Wine and Converſation, and ſo long 
had he been accuſtomed to live by Chance, that 
he would at any Time go to the Tavern, without 
Seruple, and truſt for his Reckoning to the Libera- 
lity of his Company, and frequently of Company 
to whom he was very little known. This Conduct 
indeed very ſeldom drew upon him thoſe Inconve- 
niences that might be feared by any other Perſon, 
for his Converſation was fo entertaining, and his 


Addreſs fo pleaſing, that few thought the Pleaſute 


which they received from him deatly purchaſed 'by 
paying for his Wine. It was his peculiar Happi- 
neſs, that he ſcarcely ever found a Stranger, whom 
he did not leave a Friend; but it muſt likewiſe be 
added, that he had not often a Friend long, withe 
out obliging him to become a Stranger. 

Mx. Savage, on the other hand, declared that 
Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, becauſe he 
would not ſubtract from his own Luxury and 


Extravagance what he had promiſed to allow 


him, and that his Reſentment was only a Plea 


His Expreſſion in one of his Letters was, That Lord 


& Tm——] had involved his Eftate, and d th:refore .ony 


* ſoug!. t an Occaſion to quanel with hi n. j 
or 
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for the Violation of his Promiſe. He aſſerted that 
he had done nothing that ought to exclude him 
from that Subſiſtence which he thought not ſo 
much 2 Favour, as a Debt, ſince it was offered 
him upon Conditions, which he had never broken; 


and that his only Fault was, that he could, 99 be 


ſupported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord 7 e often ex- 
horted him to regulate his Method of Life, and not 
to ſpend all his Nights in Taverns ; and that he 
appeared very deſirous, that he would paſs thoſe 
Hours with him, which he ſo freely beſtowed upon 
others. This Demand Mr. Savage conſidered as a 
Cenſure of his Conduct, which he could never pa- 
tieatly bear; and which even in the latter and 
cooler Pait of his Life was ſo offenſive to him, that 
he declared i it as his Reſolution, to ſpurn that Friend 
who ſhould preſume to dictate to him; and it is not 
likely, that in his earlier Vears he received Admo- 
nit ions with more Calmneſs. 

He was likewiſe inclined to reſent ſuch Ex- 
pectations, as tending to infringe his Liberty, of 
which he was yery jealous, when it was neceſſary 
to the Gratification of his Paſſions, and declared, 
that the Requeſt was ſtill more unreaſonable, as 
the Company to which he was to have been con- 
fined was inſupportably diſagreeable. This Al- 
ſertion #ffo:ds another Inſtance of that Inconſiſ- 


ceey of his Wricings with his Converſation, 
which 
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which was ſo often to be obſerved. He forgot 
how laviſhly he had, in his * Dedication to The 
WANDERER, extolled the Delicacy and Penetra- 
tion, the Humanity and Generofity, the Can. 
dour and Politeneſs of the Man, whom, when he 
no longer loved him, he declared to be a Wretch 
without Underſtanding, without Good-Nature, 
and without Juſtice; of whoſe Name he thought 
himſelf obliged to leave no Trace in any future 
Edition-of his Writings ; and accordingly blotted 


* Pait of this Poem had the Honour of your Lord» 
ſhip's Peruſal when in Manuſcript z and it was no ſmall 
Pride to me when it met with Approbation, —— My In- 
tention is to embrace this Opportunity of throwing out 
Sentiments that relate to your Lordſhip's Goodneſs and 
Generoſity, which give me Leave to ſay I have lately expe- 
rienced. . 

That I live, my Lord, is a Proof, that Dependance upon 
your Lordſhip and the pieſent Miniſtry, is an Aſſurance of 
Succeſs. I am perſuaded Diſtreſs in many other Inſtances, 
affets your Soul with a Compaſſion that always ſhews itſelf 
in a Manner moſt humane and aQtive ; that to forgive Inju + 
ries, and confer Benefits, is your Delight; and that to de- 
ſerve your Friendſhip, is to def rve the Countenance of the 
beſt of Men. To be admitted to the Honour of your 
Lordſhip's Converſation, (pern it me to ſpeak but Juſtice) 
is to be elegantly introduced into the moſt inſtructive, as 
well as entertaining Parts of Literature : Iy 1s to be fur. 
niſhed with the fineſt Obſervations upon Human Nature, 
and to receive from the moſt unaſſuming, ſweet, and win- 
ning Candour, the worthieſt and moſt polite Maxis 
ſuch as are always inforced by the Actions of your own 
Life. If my future Morals and Writing ſhould gain 
an) Approbation from Men of Parts and Probity, I muſt 


acknowledge all to be the Product of your Lordſhip's Good - 
neſs, 


E it 
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it out of that Copy of The Wanderer, which was in 
his Hands. 

During his Continuance with the Lord Tyr- 
connel, he wrote The * Triumph of Health and 
Mirth, 


* Of the Numbers and Sentiments, the follo ing Lines 
8 will afford a Specimen, 


Where Thames with Pride beholds Augu/a's Charms, 
And either India pours into her Arms, | 
High thron'd appears the laughter-loving Dame 
Goddeſs of Muth 
O'er the gay World the ſweet Iſpirer reigns, 
Spleen flies, and Elegance her Pomp ſuſtains 3 
Thee, Goddeſs, thee the Fair and Young obcy, 
Wealth, Wit, and Muſie, all confeſs thy 8ay.— 
The Goddeſs ſummons each illu{trious Name, 
Bids the Gay talk, and forms th' amuſive Game, 
She whoſe fair Throne is fix'd in Human Souls, 
From Joy to Joy her Eye delighted rolls: 
But wheie, ſhe cry'd, is ſhe, my fav'rite ſhe, 
Of all wy Race the deareſt far to me 
Whoſe Life's the Source of each 1efin'd Delight? 
She ſaid, but no Belinda glads her Sight. 
In kind low Murmurs all the Loſs deplore, 
Belinda droops, and Pleaſure is no more. 
The Goddeſs filent paus'd in muſeful Air, 
But Mi: th, like Victue, cannot long deſpair, — 
Strait wafted on the tepid Breeze ſhe flies, 
Where Bath's aſcending 'Turrets meet her Eyes, 
She flies, her elder S ſter Health to find, 
She finds her on a Mountain's Brow reclin'd, 
Around her Birds in earlier Cor fort ſing, _ 
Her Cheek the Semblarce of the kindling Spring, 
Looſe to the Wind her verdant Veſtments flow, 
Her Limbs, yet recent from the Springs below: 
The eof ſhe bathes, then peaceful fits ſecure 
Where ev'ry Breath is fragrant, freſh and pure.—— 
Hal, Siſter, bail, the kindred Goddeſs crics, 
No common Suppliant ſtands before your Eyes 
Strength, Vigour, Wie, depriv'd of thee decline, 
Each finer Senſe that forms Delight is thin 


Bright 
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Alirth, on the Recovery of Lady Tyrconnel from 
a languiſhing Illneſs. This Performance is remark- 
able, not only for the Gaiety of Ideas, and the 
Melody of the Numbers, but for the agreeable 
Fiction upon which it is formed. Mirth, over- 
whelmed with Sorrow for the Sickneſs of her Fa- 
vourite, takes a Flight in Queſt of her Siſter Health, 
whom ſhe finds reclined upon the Brow of a lofty 
Mountain, amidſt the Fragrance of perpetual Spring, 
with the Breezes of the Morning ſporting about her, 
Being ſolicited by her Siſter Mirth, ſhe readily pro- 
miſes her Aſſiſtance, flies away in a Cloud, and im- 
pregnates the Waters of Bath with new Virtues, by 
which the Sickneſs of Belinda is relieved. 

As the Reputation of his Abilities, the parti- 
cular Circumſtances of his Birth and Life, the 
Splendor of his Appeatance, and the DiſtinQion 
which was for ſome Time paid him by Lord Bre- 
connel, intitled him to Familiarity with Perſons 
of higher Rank, than thoſe to whoſe Converſa- 
tion he had been before admitted, he did not fail 
to gratify that Curioſity, which induced him to 
take a nearer View of thoſe whom their Birth, 


Bright Suns by thee diffuſe a brighter Blaze, 
And the freſh Green a freſher Green diſplays— 
Such thy vaſt Power—The Deity replies, 
Mirth never aſks a Boon which Health denies ; 
Our mingled Gifts tranſcend imperial Wealth, 
Health firengthens Mirth, and Mirth inſpirits Health. 
+ See the whole Poem in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Vol, VII, P · 243 5 : 
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their Employments, or their Fortunes, neceſſarily 
place at a Diſtance from the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind, and to examine, whether their Merit was 
magnified or diminiſhed by the Medium through 
which it was contemplated 3; whether the Splendor 
with which they dazzled their Admirers, was inhe- 
rent in themſelves, or only reflected on them by the 
Objects that ſurrounded them; and whether great 
Men were ſelected for high Stations, or high Sta- 
tions made great Men. 

For this Purpoſe, he took all Opportunities of 
converſing familiarly with thoſe who were moſt con- 
ſpicuous, at that Time, for their Power, or their 
Influence; he watched their looſer Moments, and 
examined their domeſtic Behaviour, with that 
Acuteneſs which Nature had given him, and which 
the uncommon Variety of his Life had contributed 
to increaſe, and that Inquiſitiveneſs, which muſt al- 
ways be produced in a vigorous Mind by an abſo- 
lute Freedom from all preſſing or domeſtic Engage- 
ments. His Diſcernment was quick, and therefore 
he ſoon found in every Perſon, and in every Affair, 
ſomething that deſerved Attention; he was ſuppor- 
ted by others, without any Care for himſclf, and 
was therefore at Leiſure to purſue his Obſervations, 

More Circumſtances to conſtitute a Critic on 
Human Life could not eaſily concur, nor indeed 
could any Man who aſſumed, from accidental Ad- 
vantages, more Praiſe than he could juſtly claim 


from 


| 
| 
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from his real Merit, admit an Acquaintance more 


dangerous than that of Savage; of whom likewiſe 
it muſt be confeſſed, that Abilities really exalted 
above the common Level, or Virtue refined from 
Paſſion, or Proof againſt Corruption, could not 
eaſily find an abler Judge, or a warmer Advocate. 

What was the Reſult of Mr. Savage's Enquiry, 
though he was not much accuſtomed to conceal his 
Diſcoveries, it may not be entirely ſafe to relate, 
becauſe the Perſons whoſe Characters he criticiſed 
are powerful ; and Power and Reſentment are ſel- 
dom Strangers; nor would it perhaps be wholly 
juſt, becauſe what he aſlerted in Converſation 
might, though true in general, be heightened by 
ſome momentary Ardour of Imagination; and as 
it can be delivered only from Memory, may be 
imperfectly repreſented ; ſo that the Picture, at firſt 
aggravated, and then unſkilfully copied, may be 


juſtly ſuſpected to retain no great Reſemblance of 
the Original. 


It may, however, be obſerved, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated Ideas of thoſe 
to whom the Adminiſtration of Affairs, or the 
Conduct of Parties has been intruſted ; who have 
been conſidered as the Advocates of the Crown, or 
the Guardians of the People, and who have ob- 
tained the moſt implicit Confidence, and the loud- 
eſt Applauſes. Of one particular Perſon, who has 
been at one Time ſo popular as to be generally 

E 2 eſteemed, 
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eſteemed, and at another ſo formidable as to be 
univerſally deteſted, he obſerved, that his Acqui- 


ſitions had been ſmall, or that his Capacity was 


narrow, and that the whole Range of his Mind 
was from Obſcenity to Politics, and from Politics 
to Obſcenity. | 

But the Opportunity of indulging his Sciecula- 
tions on great Characters, are now at an End. He 


was baniſhed from the Table of Lord Tyrconnel, 


and turned again adrift upon the World, without 
Proſpect of finding quickly any other Harbour. As 
Prudence was not one of the Virtues by which he 
was diſtinguiſhed, he had made no Proviſion againſt 
a Misfortune like this. And though it is not to be 
imagined, but that the Separation muſt for ſome 


Time have been preceded by Coldneſs, Peeviſhneſo, 
or Neglect; though it was undoubtedly the Con 
ſequence of accumulated -Provocations on both 
Sides, yet every one that knew Savage will rezdily 


believe, that to him it was ſudden as a Stroke or 
Thunder; that though he might have tranſiently 
expected it, he had never ſuffered any Thought ſo. 
unpleaſing to fink into his Mind, but that he had 
driven it away by Amuſements, or Dreams of fu- 
ture Felicity and Affluence, and had never taken 
any Meaſures by which he might prevent a Preci- 
pitation from Plenty to Indigence. 

This Quarrel and Separation, and the Difficul- 


ties to which Mr. Savage was expoſed by them, 


were 
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were ſoon known both to his Friends and Enemies; 
nor was it long before he perceived, from the Beha- 
viour of both, how much is added to the Luſtre of 
Genius, by the Ornaments of Wealth. 

His Condition did not appear to excite much 
Compaſſion ; for he had not always been careful to 
uſe the Advantages which he enjoyed with that Mo- 
deration, which ought to have been with more. than 
uſual Caution preſerved by him, who knew, if he 
had reflected, that he was only a Dependant on 
the Bounty of another, whom he could expect to 
ſupport him no longer, than he, endeavoured to pre. 
ſerve his Favour,, by complying with his Inclina- 
tions, and whom, he nevertheleſs ſet at Defiance, 
and was continually irritating. by Negligence or En- 
eroachments. 

Examples need not be ſought, at any great Diſ- 
tance, to prove that Superiority of Fortune has a 
natural Tendency to kindle Pride, and that Pride 
ſeldom fails to exert itſelf in Contempt and Inſult 
and if his is often the Effect of hereditary Wealth, 
and of Honours enjoyed only by the Merit of 
others, it is ſome Extenuation of any indecent Tri- 
umphs to which this unhappy Man may have been 
betrayed ; that his Proſperity was heightened by the 
Foree of Novelty, and made more intoxicating by a 
Senſe of the Miſery in which he had ſo long lan- 
guiſhed, and perhaps of the Inſults which he had 
formerly. borne, and which he might now think 

E 4 himſeli 
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himſelf entitled to revenge. It is too common for 
thoſe who have unjuſtly ſuffered Pain, to inflict it 
likewiſe in their Turn, with the ſame Injuſtice, 
and to imagine that they have a right to treat 
others as they have themſelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good Fortune is generally known; and ſome Paſla- 
ges of his Introduction to The Author to be Let, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew, that he did not wholly refrain from 
ſuch Satire as he afterwards thought very unjuſt, 
when he was expoſed to it himſelf, for when he 
was afterwards ridiculed in the Character of a diſ- 
treſſed Poet, he very eaſily diſcovered, that Diſtreſs 
was not a proper Subject for Merriment, or Topic 
of Invective. He was then able to diſcern, that 
if Miſery be the Effect of Virtue, it ought to be 
reverenced ; if of ill Fortune, to be pitied ; and ef 


of Vice, not to be inſulted, becauſe it is perhaj s 


itfelf a Puniſhment adequate to the Crime by which 
it was produced. And the Humanity of that Man 
can deſeive no Panegytic, who is capable of re- 
proaching a Criminal in the Hands of the Execu- 
tioner. 

But theſe Reflections, though they readily oc- 
curred to him in the firſt and laſt Parts of his Life, 


wete, I am afraid, for a long Time forgotten; at 


leaſt they were, like many other Maxims, treaſur- 


ed up in bis Mind, rather for Show than Uſe, and 


operated very little upon his Conduct, however ele- 
gantly 
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gantly he might ſometimes explain, or wy how. 
cibly he might inculcate them. 

His Degradation therefore from the Condition 
which he had enjoyed with ſuch wanton Thought- 
leſſneſs, was conſidered by many as an Occaſion of 
Triumph. "Thoſe who had before paid their Court 
to him, without Succeſs, ſoon returned the Con- 
tempt which they had ſuffered, and they who had 
received Favours from him, for of ſuch Favours 
as he could beſtow he was very liberal, did not 
always remember them, So much more certain 
are the Effects of Reſentment than of Gratitude : 
It is not only to many more pleaſing to recolle& 
thoſe Faults which place others below them, than 
thoſe Virtues by which they are themſelves compa- - 
ratively depreſſed ; but it is likewiſe more eaſy to 
neglect, than to recompenſe ; and though there are 
few who will practiſe a laborious Virtue, there will 
never be wanting Multitudes that will indulge an 
eaſy Vice. 

Savage, however, was very little diſturbed at 
the Marks of Contempt which his ill Fortune 
brought upon him, from thoſe whom he never 
eſteemed, and with whom he never conſider. d 
himſelf as levelled by any Calamities ; and though 
it was not without ſome Uneaſineſs that he faw 
ſome, whoſe Friendſhip he valued, change their 
Behaviour, he yet obſerved their Coldneſs with- 
out much Emotion, confidered them as the Slaves 
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of Fortune, and the Worſhippers of Proſperity; 
and was more inclined to deſpiſe them, than to la- 
ment himſelf, 

It does not appear, that aſter this Return of 
his Wants, he found Mankind equally favourable 
to him, as at his firſt Appearance in the World, 
His Story, though in Reality not leſs melancholy, 
was leſs affecting, becauſe it was no longer new; 
it therefore procured him no new Friends, and 
thoſe that had formerly relieved him, thought they 
might now conſign him to others. He was now 
likewiſe conſidered by many rather as criminal, than 
as unhappy ; for the Friends of Lord Tyrconnel and 
of his Mother, were ſufficiently induſtrious to pub- 
iſh his Weakneſſes, which were indeed very nu- 
merous, and nothing was forgotten that might 
make him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that ſuch Repreſen- 
tations of his Faults muſt make great Numbers - 
leſs ſenſible of his Diſtreſs ; many who had only an 
Opportunity to hear one Part, made no Scruple to 
propagate the Account which they received ; many 
aſſiſted their Circulation from Malice or Revenge, 
and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better Grace withdraw their Re- 
gard, or with-hold their Afiſtance. * 
Savage, however, was not one of thoſe who 
ſuffer themſelves to be injured without Reſiſtance, 
nor was lefs diligent in expoſing the Faults of 
Lord 
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Lord Ty connel, over whom he obtained at leaſt 
this Advaatage, thathe drove him firſt to the Prac- 
tice of Outrage and Violence; ſor he was ſo much 
provaked by the Wit and Virulence of Savage, that 
he came with a Number of Attendants, that did no 
Honour to his Courage, to beat him at a Coffee- 
Houſe. But it happened that he had leſt the Place 
a few Minutes, and his Lordſhip had, without Dan- 
ger, the Pleaſure of boaſting how he would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage went next Day to repay 
his Viſit at his own Houſe, but was prevailed on, by 
his Domeſtics, to retire without infiſting a ſee · 

ing him. 

3 Tyrconnel was beute by Mr. Savage of 
ſome Actions, which ſcarcely any Provocations will 
be thought ſufficient to juſtify; ſuch as ſeizing what 
he had in his Lodgings, and other Inſtances of wan- 
ton Cruelty, by which he increaſed the Diſtreſs of 
Savage, without any Advantage to himſelf. 
Theſe mutual Accuſations were retorted on both 
Sides for many Years, with the utmoſt Degree of 
Virulence and Rage, and Time ſeemed rather to 
augment than diminiſh their Reſentment : That the 
Anger of Mr. Savage ſhould be kept alive is not 
ſtrange, becauſe he felt every Day the Conſequen- 
ces of the Quarrel ; but it might reaſonably have 
been hoped, that Lord Tyrconne might have re- 
lented ; and at length have forgot thoſe Provoca- 
tions, which, however they might have once in- 
flamed him, had not in Reality much hurt him. 

I The 
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The Spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never ſuf- 


fered him to ſolicit a Reconciliation ; he te- 


turned Reproach for Reproach, and Inſult for 
Inſult ; his ſuperiority of Wit ſupplied the Diſ- 
advantages of his. Fortune, and enabled him to 


form a Party, and prejudice great a in his 


Favour. | 
But though this might be fon Gratification of 
his Vanity, it afforded very little Relief to his Ne- 
ceſſities, and he was very frequently reduced to un- 
common Hardſhips, of which, however, he never 
made any mean or importunate Complaints, being 
formed rather to bear Miſery wilh Fortitude, than 
endure Proſperity with Moderation. 

He now thought himſelf again at Liberty to 
expoſe the Cruelty of his Mother ;. and: therefore, 
I believe, about this Time, publiſhed The Baftard, 
a Poem, remarkable for the vivacious Sallies of 
Thought in the Beginning“, where he makes. a 

| pompous 


Ia gayer Hours, when high my —_ ran, 
The Muſe, exulting, thus her Lay began. 

Bleſt be the Baſtard's Buth ! thro wond'rous Sith 
He ſhines eccentrick like a Comet's Blaze. 
No fickly Fruit of faint Compliance he | 
He! ſtampt in Nature's Mint with Extaſy ' 
He lives to build, not boaſt, a gen'rous Race ». 
No tenth Tranſinitter of a fooliſh Face. 
His daring Hope, no Sire's Example bounds ; 
His firſt-born Lights no Prejudice conſounds. 
He, kindling, from within, requires no Flame 


He glories in a Baftard's glowing Name. 


—Loos'd 
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pompous Enumeration of the imaginary - Advan- 
tages of baſe Birth, and. the pathetic Sentiments at 
the End, where he recounts the real Calamities 
which he ſuffered by the Crime of his Parents. 
The Vigour and Spirit of the Verſes, the pe- 
culiar Circumſtances of the Author, the Novelty 
of the Subject, and the. Notoriety of the Story, 
to which the Alluſions are made, procured this 
| | Per- 


—Loos'd to the World's wide Range —enjoin'd no 
| Aim ; 
Preſcrib'd no Duty, and affign'd no Name: 
Nature's unbounded Son he ſtands alone, 
His Heart unbiaſs'd, and his Mind his own, 
O Mother, yet no Mother !—'tis to you, 
My Thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd Claims are due. 
What had Floſt, if conjugally kind, 
By Nature hating, yet by Vows confin'd, 
— You had faint-drawn meWSith a Form alone, 
A lawful Lump of Life by Force your own ! 
El had been born your dull domeſtic Heir; 
Load of your Life, and Motive of your Care; 
Perhaps been poorly Rich, and meanly Great; 
The Slave of Pomp, a Cypher in the State; 
Lordly neglectful of a Worth unknown, 
And ſhamhering in a Seat by Chance my on. 
— Thus unprophetic, lately uninſpir'd, 
I ſung ; gay, flattering Hope my F ＋ fir d; 
Inly ſecure, thro' conſcious Scorn of III; 
Nor taught by Wiſdom how to balance Will. 
—But now expos'd and ſhrinking from Diſtreſs, . 
I fly to Shelter while the Tempeſts preſs. 


After the Mention of the Death of Mr. Sinclair, he 
goes on thus: | 


— Where ſhall my Hope find Reſt ? No Mother's Care 
Shielded my infant Innocence with Pray'r; | 
No Father's guardian Hand my Youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my Virtues, and from Vice reſtrain'd, 
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Performance a very favourable Reception; great 
Numbers were immediately diſperſed, and ee 
were multiplied with unuſal Rapidity. 

One Circumſtance attended the Publication, 
which Savage uſed to relate with great Satisfaction. 
His Mother, to whom the Poem was with due Re- 
verence inſcribed, happened then to be at Bath, 
where the could not conveniently retire from Cen- 

' ſure, or conceal herſelf from Obſervation ; and 
no ſooner did the Reputation of the Poem begin 
to ſpread, than ſhe heard it repeated in all Places 
of Concourſe ; nor could ſhe enter the Aſſembly 
Rooms, or croſs the Walks, without being fluted 
with ſome Lines from The Baſtard. 

This was perhaps the firſt Time that ever ſhe 
diſcovered a Senſe of Shame, and on this Occaſion. 
the Power of Wit was very conſpicuous ; the 
Wretch who had, without Scruple, proclaimed 
herſelf an Adultereſs, and who had firſt endeavoured 
to ſtarve her Son, then to tranſport him, and af- 
terwards to hang him, was not able to bear the 
Repreſentation of her own Conduct, but fled from 
Reproach, though ſhe felt no Pain from Guilt, and 
left Bath with the utmoſt Haſte, to ſhelter herſelf 
among the Crouds of London. 

Thus Savage had the Satisfaction of finding, chat 
though he could not reform his Mother, he could 
puniſh her, and that he did no always ſuffer alone. 
| | The 
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The Pleaſure which he received from this In- 
creaſe of his Poetical Reputation, was ſufficient for 
ſome Time to over-balance the Miſeries of Want, 
which this Performance did not much alleviate. 
for it was ſold for a very trivial Sum to a Bookſeller, 
who, though the Succeſs was fo uncommon, that 
five Impreſſions were ſold, of which many were 
undoubtedly very numerous, had not Seneroſity 
ſufficient to admit the unhappy Witter to any Part 
of the Profit. 

The Sale of this Poem was always mentioned 
by Ms. Savage with the utmoſt Elevation of Heart, 
and referred to by him as an inconteſtable Proof of a 
general Acknowledgment of his Abilities. It was- 
indeed the only Production of which he could juſtly 
boaſt a general Reception, 

But though he did not loſe the Opportunity which. 
Succeſs gave him of ſetting a high Rate on his Abi- 
lities, but paid due Deference to the Suffrages of 
Mankind, when they were given in his Favour, he 
did not ſuffer his Eſteem of himſelt to depend upon 
others, nor found any thing ſacred in the Voice of 
the People, when they were inclined to cenſure him; 
he then readily ſhewed the Folly of expecting that the 
Publick ſhould judge right, obſerved how ſlowly po- 
etical Merit had often forcedits Way into the World, 
he contented himſelf with the Applauſe of Men of 
Judgment ; and was ſomewhat diſpoſed o_—— 
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thoſe from the Characters of Men of Judgment, 
who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other Times more favourable to 
Mankind, than to think them blind to the Beauties 
of his Works, and imputed the Slowneſs of their 
Sale to other Cauſes ; either they were publiſhed at 
a Time when the Town was empty, or when the 
. Attention of the Public was engroſſed by ſome Strug- 
gle in the Parliament, or ſome other Object of ge- 
neral Concern ; or they were, by the Neglect of 
the Publiſher, not diligently diſperſed, or, by his 
 Avarice, not advertiſed with ſufficient Frequency. 
Addreſs, or Induſtry, or Liberality, was always 
wanting; and the Blame was laid rather on any 
other Perſon than the Author, 

By Arts like theſe, Arts which every Man 
practiſes in ſome Degree, and to which too much 
of the little Tranquility of Life is to be aſcribed, 
Savage was always able to live at Peace with him- 
ſelf. Had he indeed only made uſe of theſe Ex- 
pedients to alleviate the Loſs or Want of Fortune 
or Reputation, or any other Advantage, which it 
is not in Man's Power to beſtow upon himſelf, 
they might have been juſtly mentioned as Inſtances 
of a philoſophical Mind, and very properly propoſ- 
ed to the Imitation of Multitudes, who, for want of 
diverting their Imaginations with the ſame Dex- 
terity, languiſh under Afflictions which might be 


; cally removed, 


It 
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It were doubtleſs to be wiſhed, that Truth and 
Reaſon were univerſally prevalent ; that every thing 
were eſteemed according to its real Value; and 
that Men would ſecure themſelves from being diſ- 
appointed in their Endeavours after Happineſs, by 
placing it only in Virtue, which is always to be 
obtained; but if adventitious and foreign Pleaſures 
muſt be purſued, it would be perhaps of ſome Bene- 
fit, fince that Purſuit muſt frequently be fruitleſs, 
if the Practice of Savage could be taught, that 
Folly might be an Antidote to Folly, and one Fal- 
licy be obviated by another. 

But the Danger of this pleaſing Intoxication muſt 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after hav- 
ing obſerved the Life of Savage, need g he caution» 
ed againſt it. By imputing none of utcries to 
himſelf, he continued to act upon the ſame Princt- 
ples, and follow the ſame Path; was never made 
wiſer by his Sufferings, nor preſerved by one Mis- 
fortune from falling into another. He proceeded 
throughout his Life to tread the ſame Steps on the 
ſame Circle; always applauding his paſt Conduct, 
or at leaſt forgetting it, to amuſe himſelf with Phan- 
toms of Happineſs, which were dancing before him ; 
and willingly turned his Eyes from the Light of Rea- 
ſon, when it would have diſcovered the Illuſion, and 
fhewn him, what he never wiſhed to ſee, his real ſtate, 

He is even accuſed, after having lulled his Ima- 


gination with thoſe ideal Opiates, of having * 
© 
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the ſame Experiment upon his Conſcience; and 
having accuſtomed himſelf to impute all Deviati- 
ons from the right to ſoreign Cauſes, it is certain 
that he was upon every Occaſion too eaſily recon- 
ciled to himſelf, and that he appeared very little to 
regret thoſe Practices which had impaired his Repu- 
tation. The reigning Error of his Life was, that 
he miſtook the Love for the Practice of Virtue, and 
was indeed not ſo much a good Man as the Friend 
of Goodneſs. 

This atleaſt muſt be allowed him, that he always 
preſerved a ſtrong Senſe of the Dignity, the Beauty- 
and the Neceſſity of Virtue, and that he never con- 
tributed deliberately to ſpread Corruption amongſt 
Mankind; his Actions which were generally pre- 
Cipitate, were often blameable ; but his Writings, 
being the Productions of Study, uniformly tended 
to the Exaltation of the Mind, and the Propagation 
of Morality and Piety. 

Theſe Writings may improve Mankind, when 
his Failings ſhall be forgotten, and therefore he 
muſt be conſidered upon the whole as a Benefactor 
to the World; nor can his perſonal Example do 
any Hurt, fince whoever hears of his Faults, will 


hear of the Miſeries which they brought upon him, 


and which would deſerve leſs Pity, had not 
his Condition been ſuch; as rnade his Faults par- 
donable. He may be conſidered as a Child ex- 
Paſed to all the Temptations of Indigence, at an 

Age 
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Age when | Reſolution was not yet ſtrengthened 
by Conviction, nor Virtue confirmed by Habit; a 
Circumſtance which in his Ba/tard he laments in a 
very affecting Manner. 


No Mother's Care 

Shielded my Infant Innocence with Prayer ; 

No Father's guardian Hand my Youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my Virtues, and from Vice reſtrain'd. 


The Ba/tard, however it might provoke or mor- 
tify his Mother, could not be expected to melt her 
to Compaſſion, ſo that he was ſtill under the ſame 
Want of the Neceſſaries of Life, and he therefore 
exerted all the Intereſt, which his Wit, or his Birth, 
or his Misfortunes could procure to obtain upon 
the Death of Euſden the Place of Poet Laureat, and 
proſecuted his Application with ſo much Diligence, 
that the King publickly declared it his Intention to- 
beſtow it upon him; but ſuch was the Fate of Savage, 
that even, the King, when he intended his Advan- 
tage, was diſappointed in his, Schemes; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the Diſpoſal of the Laurel, 
as one of the Appendages of his Office, either did 
not know the King's Deſign, or did not approve it, 
or thought the, Nomination of the Lauteat an En- 
.croachment upon his Rights, and therefore beſtowed. 
the Laurel upon Colly Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus diſappointed, took a Reſolu- 
tion of applying to the Queen, that having once 
given bim Life, ſhe would enable him to ſupport 

| it;. 
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it; and therefore publiſhed a ſhort Poem on her 
Birth- Day, to which he gave the odd Title of 
Volunteer Laureat, The Event of this Eſſay he 
has himſelf related in the following Letter, which 
he prefixed to the Poem, when he afterwards re- 
printed it in the Gentleman's Magazine, from whence 
I have copied it intire, as this was one of the few 
Attempts in which Mr. Savage ſucceeded. 


Mr. URBAN, 


© IN your Magazine for February, you pub- 
© liſhed the laſt VorunTEER LaukReEaAT, writ- 
© ten on a very melancholy Occaſion, the Death of 


the Royal Patroneſs of Arts and Literature in 


© general, and of the Author of that Poem in 
© particular: I now ſend you the firſt that Mr. 


Savage wrote under that Title This Gen- 


© tleman, notwithſtanding a very conſiderable In- 


\© tereſt, being on the Death of Mr. Euſden, dif- 


© appointed of the Laureat's Place, wrote the 
© following Verſes; which were no ſooner pub- 
© liſhed but the late Queen ſent to a Bookſeller 
© for them: The Author had not at that Time a 
Friend either to get him introduced, or his 
Poem preſented at Court; yet ſuch was the un- 
© ſpeakable Goodneſs of that Princeſs, that, not- 
„ withſtanding this Act of Ceremony was want- 
ing, in a few Days after Publication, Mr. Sa- 
vage received a Bank Bill of Fifty Pounds, and 
8 a gra- 
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© a gracious Meſſage from her Majeſty, by the 
© Lords North and Guilford, to this Effet !— 
«© That her Majeſty was highly pleaſed with the 
«« Verſes; that ſhe took particularly kind his 
„ Lines there relating to the King; that he had 
e Permiſſion to write annually on the ſame Sub- 
& jet; and that he ſhould yearly receive the like 
6 Preſent, till ſomething better (which was her 
&« Majeſty's Intention) could be done for him.“ 
© Aﬀer this he was permitted to preſent one of 
© his annual Poems to her Majeſty, had the Ho- 
© nour of kiſſing her Hand, and met with the 
* moſt gracious Reception. 
Tours, Ec. 


The VoLUNTEER LAUREAT. 


A Potm: On the Quezn's BIxTH-DA v. 
Humbly addreſſed to Her MA]JE ST x. 


. Twice twenty tedious Moons have roll'd away, 
Since Hope, kind Flatt'rer, tun'd my penſive Lay, 
Whiſp'ring, that you, who rais'd me from Deſpair, 
Meant, by your Smiles, to make Life worth my 
Care: 

With pitying Hand an Orphan's Tears to fcreen, 
And o'er the Motherleſs extend the Queen. 
*T will be—the Prophet guides the Poet's Strain! 
Grief never touch'd a Heart like yours in vain. 
Heav'n gave you Power, becauſe you love to bleſs ; 
And Pity, when you feel it, is Redreſs. 

Two 
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Two Fathers join'd to rob my Claim of one 
My Mother too thought fit to have no Son ! 
The Senate next, whoſe Aid the Helpleſs own, 
Forgot my Infant Wrongs, and mine alone ! 
Yet Parents pitileſs, nor Peers unkind, 
Nor Titles loſt, nor Woes myſterious join'd, 
Strip me of Hope—by Heav'n thus lowly laid, 
To find a Pharaoh's Daughter in the Shade. 


Youcannothear unmoy'd, when Wrongs implore, 
Your Heart is Woman, tho' your Mind be more; 
Kind, like the Power who gave you to our Pray'rs, 
You would not lengthen Life to ſharpen Cares: 
They who a barren Leave to live beſtow, 

Snatch but from Death to ſacrifice to Woe. 

Hated by her, from whom my Life I drew, 

Whence ſhould I hope, if not from Heaven and 
you! 

Nor dare J groan beneath Affliction's Rod, 

My Queen, my Mother; and my Father, God. 


The pitying Muſes ſaw me Wit purſue, 

A Baſtard Son, alas | on that Side too, 

Did not your Eyes exalt the Poet's Fire, 

And what the Muſe denies, the Queen inſpire? 
While riſing thus your heavenly Soul to view, 

J learn how Angels think, by copying you. 


Great Princeſs ! *tis decreed—once ev'ry Year 
1 march uncall'd your Laureat Volunteer; 
Thus 
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Thus ſhall the Poet his low Genius raiſe, 

And charm the World with Truthstoovaſt for Praiſe. 
Nor need I dwell on Glories all your own, 

Since ſurer Means to tempt your Smiles are known ; 
Your Poet ſhall allot your Lord his Part, 

And paint him in his nobleſt Throne, your Heart; 


Is there a Greatneſs that adorns him beſt, 
A riſing Wiſh that ripehs in his Breaſt ? 
Has he fore-meant ſome diſtant Age to bleſs, 
Diſarm Oppreſſion, or expel Diftreſs ? | 
Plans he ſome Seheme to reconcile Mankind, 
People the Seas, and buſy every wind? 
Would he, by Pity, the Deceiy'd reclaim, 
And ſmile contending Factions intoShame ? 
Would his Example lend his Laws a Weight, 
And breathe his own ſoft Morals o'er his State? 
The Muſe ſhall find it all, ſhall make it ſeen, 
And teach the World his Praiſe to charm his 


Queen. 


Such be the annual Truths my Verſe imparts, 
Nor frown, fair Fav'rite of a People's Hearts ! 
Happy if plac'd, perchance, beneath your Eye, 
My Muſe unpenſion'd might her Pinions try, 
Fearleſs to fail, while you indulge her Flame, 
And bid me proudly boaſt your Laureat's Name; 
Renobled thus by Wreaths my Queen beſtows, 

I loſe all Memory of Wrongs and Woes, 


Such 
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Such was the Performance, and ſuch its Reception; 
a Reception which, though by no means unkind, 
was yet not in the higheſt Degree generous: To 
chain down the Genius ofa Writer to an annual Pa- 
negy tic, ſhewed in the Queen too much Deſire of 
hearing her own Praiſes, and a greater Regard to 
herſelf than to him on whom her Bounty was con- 
ferred. It was a kind of avaricious Generoſity, by 
which Flattery was rather purchaſed than Genius 
rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the. — | 
Allowance with much more heroic Intention ; ſhe. 
had no other View than to enable him to proſecute 
his Studies, and to ſet himſelf above the Want of 
Aſſiſtance, and was contented with doing Good, 
without ſtipulating for Encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at Liberty to _ 
Exceptions, but was raviſhed with the Favours 
which he had received, and probably yet more with 
thoſe which he was promiſed ; he conſidered him- 
ſelf now as a Favourite of the Queen, and did not 
doubt but a few annual Poems would eſtabliſh him 
in ſome profitable Employment. 

He therefore aſſumed the Title of Volunteer 
Laureat, not without ſome Reprehenſions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the Title of Lau- 
reat was a Mark of Honour conferred by the 
King, from whom all Honour is derived, and 
which therefore no Man has a Right to beſtow 


upon himſelf; and added, that he might with 


equal 
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equal Propriety tile himſelf a Volunteer Lord, 

or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be denied that 
the Remark was juſt, but Savage did not think 
any Title, which was conferred upon Mr. C:bber, 
ſo honourable as that the Uſurpation of it could 
be imputed to him as an Inſtance of very exorbi- 
tant Vanity, and therefore continued to write 
under the ſame Title, and ene every Year 
the ſame Reward. 

He did not- appear to confider theſe Encomi- 
ums as Teſtsof his Abilities, or as any thing more 
than annual Hints to the Queen of her Promiſe, or 
Acts of Ceremony, by the Performance of which 
he was intitled to his Penſion, and therefore did 
not labour them with great Diligence, or print 
more than fifty each Vear, except that for ſome 
of the laſt Vears he regularly inſerted them in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, by which _—_ were dif- 
perſed over the Kingdom. 

Of dome of them he had himſcl? fo low an Opi- 
nion, that he intended to omit them in the Collec- 
tion of Poems, for which he printed Propoſals, and 
ſolicited Subſcriptions; nor can it ſeem ſtrange, 
that being confmed to the ſame Subject, he ſhould 
be at ſome Times indolent, and at others unſuc- 
ceſsful; that he ſhould ſometimes delay a diſagree- 
able Taſk, till'it was too late to perform it well ; 
ar that he ſhould ſometimes repeat the ſame Sen- 
timent on the ſame Occaſion, or at others be 
| F miſled 
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miſled by an Attempt after Novelty to forced 
Conceptions, and far - fetched Images. e 


He wrote indeed with a double Inten tion, which 
ſupplied him with ſome Variety; for his Buſineſs 


EE © Fa 


he had menial, and to. e 10 her of the 
Delay of thaſe which ſhe had promiſed: In ſome 
of his Pieces, therefore, Gratitude is predominant, 
and in ſome Diſcontent ; in ſome. her repreſents. 
himſelf as happy in her Patronage, and in others 
as diſconſolate to find himſelf negle&ed. . ..... 
Her Promiſe, like other Promiſes made to this 
unfortunate Man, was never performed, though 
he took ſufficient Care that it ſhould not be for- 
gotten, The Publication of his Volunteer Laureat 
procured him no other Reward than a regular 
Remittance of F ifty Pounds. 
He was not ſo depreſſed by his Di engine 
As to neglect any Opportunity that was offered of 
advancing his Intereſt, When the Princeſs Aune 
was married, he wrote a Poem upon her Depar- 
ture, only, as he declared, becauſe it was expected 
from him, and he was not willing to bar his own 
Proſpects by any Appearance of Neglect. 1 | 
He never mentioned any Advantage gained by 
this Poem, or any Regard that was paid to it, 
and therefore it is likely that it was conſidered at 
Court as an Act of Duty, to which he was ob- 
liged by his Dependence, and which it was thefe- 
fore not neceffary to reward by any new Favour ; 
| Or 
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Or perhaps the Queen really intended his Ad- 

vancement, and therefore thought it ſuperfluous 

to laviſh Preſents upon a Man whom ſhe intended 
to eſtabliſh for Life. | 

About this Time, -not only his Hopes wete in 

Danger of bcing fruſtrated, but his Penſion like- 


wiſe of being obſtructed, by an accidental Ca- 


lumny, The Writer of the Daily Courant, a Pa- 
per then publiſhed under the Direction of the 
Miniftry, charged him with a Crime, which, 
though not very great in itſelf, would have been 
remarkably invidious in him, and might very 
juſtly have incenſed the Queen againſt him. He 
was accuſed by Name of influencing Elections 
againſt the Court, by appearing at the Head of a 
Tory Mob; nor did the Accuſer fail to aggra- 
vate his Crime, by repreſenting it as the Effect 
of the moſt atrocious Ingratitude, and a Kind of 
Rebellion againſt the Queen, who had firſt pre- 
ſerved him from an infamous Death, and aften- 
wards diſtinguiſhed him by her Favour, and ſup- 
ported by her Charity. The Charge, as it was 
open and confident, was likewiſe by good For- 
tune very particular. The Place of the Tranſac- 
tion was mentioned, and the whole Series of the 
Rioter's Co.:duCt related. This Exactneſs made 
Mr. Savage's Vindication eaſy, for he never had 
in bis Life ſeen the Place which was declared to 
be the Scene of his Wickedneſs, nor ever had 
been preſent in any Town when its Reprefenta- 
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tives were choſen, This Anſwer he therefore 
made haſte to publiſh, with all the Circumſtances 
neceſſary to make it credible, and very reaſonably 
demanded, that the Accuſation ſhould be retracted 
in the ſame Paper, that he might no longer ſuffer 
the Imputation of Sedition and Ingratitude, This 
Demand was likewiſe preſſed by him in a private 
Letter to the Author of the Paper, who either 
truſting to the Protection of thoſe whoſe Defence 
he had undertaken, or having entertained ſome 
perſonal Malice againſt Mr. Savage, or fearing leſt 
by retracting ſo confident an Aſſertion, he ſhould 
impair the Credit of his Paper, refuſed to give 
him that Satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceſſary, to 
his own Vindication, to proſecute him in the 
King's Bench; but as he did not find any ill Ef- 
ſects from the Accuſation, having ſufficiently 
cleared his Innocence, he thought any farther 
Procedure would have the Appearance of Re- 
venge, and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He ſaw ſoon afterwards a Proceſs commenced 
in the ſame Court againſt himſelf, on an Infor- 
mation in which he was accuſed of writing and 
publiſhing an obſcene Pamphlet, 

It was always Mr, Savage's Deſire to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and when any Controverſy became po- 
pular, he never wanted ſome Reaſon for en gaging 
in it with Ardour, and appearing at the Head of 
the Party which he had choſen, As he was never 


cele- 
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celebrated for his Prudence, he had no ſooner 
taken his Side, and informed himſelf of the chief 
Topics of the Diſpute, than he took all Oppor- 
tunities of aſſerting and propagating his Principles, 
without much Regard to his own Intereſt, or any 
other viſible Deſign than that of drawing upon 
himſelf the Attention of Mankind. 


The Diſpute between the Biſhop of London and 


the Chancellor, is well known to have been for 


ſome Time the chief Topic of political Conver- 


ſation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in purſuance 
of his Character, endeavoured to become conſpi- 
cuous among the Controvertiſts with which every 
Coffee-Houſe was filled on that Occaſion, He 
was an indefatigable Oppoſer of all the Claims 
of Eccleſiaſtical Power, though he did not know 
on what they were founded, and was therefore no 
Friend to the Biſhop of London. But he had an- 


other Reaſon for appearing as a warm Advocate 
for Dr. Rundle, for he was the Friend of Mr. Fofter 


and Mr. Thompſon, who were the Friends of Mr. 


Savage. 
Ihus remote was his Intereſt in the Queſtion, 
which however, as he imagined, concerned him ſo 


nearly, that it was not ſufficient to harangue and 


diſpute, but neceſſary likewiſe to write upon it. 
He therefore engaged with great Ardour in a 
new Poem, called by him, The Progreſs of a Di- 
vine, in which he conducts a profligate Prieſt, by 
all the Gradations of Wickedneſs, from a poor 
EY Curacy 
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Curacy in the Country, to the higheſt Prefer- 
ments in the Church; and deſcribes, with that 
Humour which was natural to him, and that 
Knowledge which was extended to all the Diver- 
ſities of human Life, his Behaviour in every Sta- 

tion, and inſinuates that this Prieft thus accom- 
pliſhed found at laft a Patron in the Biſhop of 
London, 

When he was aſked by one of his Friends, on 
what Pretence he could charge the Biſhop: with 
ſuch an Action, he had no more to ſay, than that 
he had only inverted the Accuſation, and that he 
thought it reaſonable to believe, that he, wha 
obſtructed the Riſe of a good Man without Rea- 
ſon, would for bad Reaſons promote the Exalta- 
tion of a Villain. : 

The Clergy were univerſally provoked by this 
Satirez and Sayage, who, as was his conſtant 
Practice, had ſet his Name to his Performance, 


was cenſured in the I/eekly Miſcellany * with a Se- 


verity, which he did not ſeem inclined to forget. 
But 


* A ſport Satire was likewiſe publiſhed in the ſame Paper, in 
which were the following Lines: 
For crue] Murder doom'd to Hempen Death, 
Savage, by Royal Grace, prolong'd his Breath. 
Well might you think, he ſpent his future Years 
In Prayer, and Faſting, and repentant Tears, 
- But, O vain Hofe! — the truly Savage cries, 
« Priefls, and their laviſh Doctrines, I deſpiſe. 
« Shall I — — — 
« Who, by free Thinking to free Action fir'd, 


In midnight Brawls a deathleſs Name acquir'd, 
; * 46 Now 
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But a Return of Invective was not thought a 
ſufficient Puniſhment, The Court of King's Bench 
was therefore moved againſt him, and he was 
obliged to return an Anſwer to a Charge of Ob- 
ſcenity. It was urged in his Defence, that Ob- 


« Now ftoop to learn of Feelefiaftic Men 3 — 
[No, arm'd with Rhime, at Prieſts I'll take my Aim, 
& Though Prudence bids me murder but their Fame. 


Weekly Miſcellary. 


An Anſwer was publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine, critten 
by an unkuown Hard, from which the follaving Lines are 
ſelected. 


Transform'd by thought leſs Rage, and midnight Wine, 

From Malice free, and puſh'd without Deſign, 

In &qual Brawl 15 Savage lung'd a Thruſt, 

And brought the Youth a Victim to the Duſt : 

So ſtrong the Hand of Accident appears, 

The Royal Hand from Guilt and Vengeance clears, 
Inſtead of waſting © a/l thy future Years, . 

* Savage, in Pray'r and wan repentant Tears,” 

Exert thy Pen io mend a vicious Age, 

To curb the Prieſt, and fink his High-Church Rage; 

To ſhew what Frauds the holy Veſtments hide; 

The Neſts of Av'rice, Luft, and pedant Pride, 

Then'change the Scene, let Merit brightly ſhine, 

And round the Patriot twiſt the Wreath divine; 

The heav*nly Guide deliver down to Fame; 

In well-tun'd Lays tranſmit a Feſter's Name, 

Touch every Paſſion with harmonious Art, 

Exalt the Genius, and correct the Heart, 

Thus future Times ſhall Royal Grace extol ; 

Thus poliſh'd Lines thy preſent Fame enrol. 

hot grant 

—— Maliciouſly that Savage plung'd the Steel, 

And made the Youth its ſhining Vengeance feel; 

ply Soul abhors the Act, the Man deteſts, 

ut more the Bigotry in prieſtly Breaſts, 


Gentleman's Magazine, May 1735. 
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ſcenity was criminal, when it was intended to 
promote the Practice of Vice, but that Mr. Sa- 
vage had only introduced obſcene Ideas with the 
View of expoſing them to Deteſtation and of a- 
mending the Age, by ſhewing the Deformity of 
Wickedneſs. This Plea was admitted, and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then preſided in that Court, 
diſmiſſed the Information, with Encomiums upon. 
the Purity and Excellence of Mr. Savage's 
Writings. 

The Proſecution, however, anſwered in ſome 
meaſure the Purpoſe of thoſe by whom it was ſet 
on Foot; for Mr. Savage was fo far intimidated 
by it, that when the Edition of his Poem was 
fold, he did not venture to reprint it, ſo that it 
was in a ſhort Time forgotten, or forgotten by all 
but thoſe whom it offended, 

It is ſaid, that ſome Endeavours were uſed to 
incenſe the Queen againſt him, but he found Ad- 
vocates to obviate at leaſt Part of the Effect; for 
though he was never advanced, he ſtill continued 
to receive his Penſion. | 

This Poem drew more Infamy upon him than 
any Incident of his Life; and as his Conduct can- 
not be vindicated, it is proper to ſecure his Me- 
mory from Reproach, by informing thoſe whom 
he had made his Enemies, that he never intended 
to repeat the Provocation ; and that though, 
whenever he thought he had any Reaſon to com- 
plain of the Clergy, he uſed to threaten them 

N with 
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with a new Edition of The Progreſs of a Divine, 
it was his calm and ſettled Reſolution to ſuppreſs. 
it for ever, | 

He once intended to have made a better Repa- 
ration for the Folly or Injuſtice with which he 
might be charged, by writing another Poem, 
called, The Progreſs of a Free-thinker,, whom he 
intended to lead through all the Stages of Vice 
and Folly, to convert him from Virtue to Wick- 
edneſs, and from Religion to Infidelity, by all 
the modiſh Sophiſtry uſed for that Purpoſe; and 
at laſt to diſmiſs him. by his own Hand into the 
other World. 

That he did not execute this Deſign is a real 
Loſs to Mankind, for he was too well acquainted: 
with all the Scenes of Debauchery to have failed: 
in his Repreſentations of them, and too zealous- 
for Virtue, not to have repreſented them in ſuch 
a Manner as ſhould expoſe them either to Ridi- 
cule or Deteſtation. 

But this Plan was, like others, formed and laid 
aſide, till the V igour of his Imagination was ſpent, . 
and the Efferveſcence of. Invention had: ſubſided,, 
but ſoon gave Way to ſome other Deſign, which. 
pleaſed by its Novelty. for a while, and then was 
neglected like the former. 

He was ſtill in his uſual Exigencies, having no- 
certain Support but the Penſion allowed him by the 
Queen, whieh, tho' it might have kept an exact 
Oeconomiſt from Want, was very far from being 

' of f ſufficient. 


LES 
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ſufficient for Mr, Savage, who had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to diſmiſs any of his Appetites without 
the Gratihcation which they ſolicited, and whom 
nothing but the Want of Money withheld from 
-partaking of eyery Pleaſure that fell within his 
View. 

His Conduct with regard to his Penfion was 
very particular, No ſooner had he changed.the 
Bill, than he vaniſhed from the Sight of all his 
Acquaintances, and lay for fome Time out of 
the Reach of all the Enquiries that Friendſhip or 
Curioſity could make after him; at length he 
appeared again pennyleſs as before, but never jn- 
formed even thoſe whom he ſeemed to regard 
moſt, where he had been, nor was his Retreat 
ever diſcovered, _ | | 
This was his conſtant Practice during the 
whole Time that he received the Penſion from 
the Queen: He regularly diſappeared and return- 
ed. He indeed affirmed, that he retired to ſtudy, 
and that the Money ſupported him in Solitude for 
many Months; but his Friends declared, that the 
mort Time in which it was ſpent ſufficiently con- 
futed his own Account of his Conduct. 

His Politeneſs and his Wit till raiſed him 
Friends, who were defirous of fetting him at 
length free from that Indigence by which he had 
been hitherto oppreſſed, and therefore ſolicited 
Sir Robert Walpole in his Favour with fo muth 
Earneſtneſs, that they obtained a Promiſe of the 


next 
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next Place that ſhould become vacant, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred Pounds a Year, This Pro- 
mife was made with an uncommon Declaration, 
that it Tuds nit the Promiſe of a Miniſter to a Pe- 
titiener, bat of a Friend to his Friend, 


Mr. Savage now concluded himſelf ſet at Eaſe 
| HY a " . . 

for ever, and, as he obſerves in a Poem“ ritten 
4 TENIS ) 50 71 15 1 , 8 | . on. 
Mid heamtt3;b+ oo 2 in bore 70 

- The Peri Dependente en @ Stereſees ; wobich can publified! 
in the Gentleman's Magazine (Vol, VI. p. 225.) and — 
among otbers the following Paſſag es. 


Some ſeem to hint, and others Proof will bring, 
That, from Neglect, my num{rous Hardſhips ſpring. 
« Seek the, great Man,” they cry — tis then gecreed 
Isa Bit if 1 court Fortune, I ſicceed.-- ' 
What Friends to ſecond ? Who, for me, ſhould ſue, 
ave Int'reſts, partial to themſekves, in View. 
They own, my matchleſs Fare Compaſſion draws, 
They all wiſh well, lament, but drop my Cauſe, 
| — Say,” all turn here Lucre points my Views 
At firſt deſert my Friends, at length abuſe ? 1 
But on leſs Terms, in Promiſe he complies; 
Years bury Years, and Hopes on Hopes ariſe ; 
I truſt, am truſted on my fairy Gain; 
And Woes on Woes attend, an endleſs Train. | 
Be Poſts diſpos d at Will !-—T have, for theſe, 
No Gold to plead, no Impudence to teaze.. 
All Secret Service from my Soul I hate; 
All dark Intrigues of Pleaſure, or of State, 

—— Where theſe are not, what Claim to me belongs, 
Though mine the Muſe and Virtue, Birth and Wrongs # 
Where lives the Stateſman, ſo in Honour clear, 

To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear? 

No!-—there to ſeek, is but to find freſh Pain: 

The Promiſe broke, renew'd and broke again; 

To be, as Humour deigns, receiv'd, refus'd; 

By turns aftronted, and by turns amus d; 

To loſe that Time, waich worthier Thoughts require, 

To loſe that Health, which ſhould thoſe Thoughts in- 
ſpare 3 5 
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on that Incident of his Life, truſted and was 
trujied, but ſoon found that his Confidence was 
ill-grounded, and this fiendly Promiſe was not 
inviolable, He ſpent a long Time in Solicita- 
tions, and at laſt deſpaired and deſiſted. 

He did not indeed deny, that he had given the- 
Miniſter ſome Reaſon to believe that he ſhould 
not ſtrengthen his own Intereſt by advancing 
him; for he had taken care to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in Coffee Houſes as an Advocate for the Mi- 
niſtry of the laſt Vears of Queen Anne, and was 
always ready to juſtify the Conduct, and exalt the 
Character of Lord Bolingbroke, whom he men- 
tions with great Regard in an Epiſtle upon Au- 
thors, which he wrote about that Time, but was. 
too wiſe to publiſh, and of which only ſome Frag- 
ments“ have appeared, inſerted by him in the 
Magazine after his Retirement, 


To 


To ftarve on Hope; or, like Camelions, fare 
On minferial Faith, which means but Air. 

A Scene wil! ſhew—(all-righteous Viſion haſte) 
The Meck exalted, and the Proud debas'd !— 
Oh ! to be there! — to tread that friendly Shore; 
Where Falſpood, Pride, and Stateſmen are no more 


* From theſe the following Lines are ſeletted, as an Inflance 
rather of his Impartiality than Genius, 


Materials which Belief in Gazettes claim, 
Looſe ſtrung, run gingling into Hiſt'ry's Name, 
Thick as Feyptian Clouds of raining Flies ; 


As thick as Worms where Man corrupting lies ; 
As Peſts obſcene that haunt the ruin'd Pile; 
As Monſters flound'ring in the muddy Nile; 


Minutes, 
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To deſpair was not, however, the CharaQter of 
Savage; when one Patronage- failed, he had 
| recourſe 


Minutes, Memoirs, Views, and Reviews appear, 
Where Slander darkens each recorded Year... 
In a paſt Reign is fam'd ſome am' rous League; 
Some Ring, or Letter, now reveals th' Intrigue z. 
Queens with their Minions work unſcemly Things, 
And Boys grow Dukes, when Catamites to Kings, 
Does a Prince die? What Poiſons they ſurmiſe:!. 
No Royal Mortal ſure by Nature dies. . 
a Prince born? What Birth, more baſe belie- d? 
Or, what's more ſtrange, his Mother ne'er conceiy'd } 
Thus Slander popular o'er Truth prevails, 
And eaſy Minds imbibe romantic Tales. 
Some uſurp Names—an Engliſh Garretteer, 
From Minutes forg'd, is Monſieur Mena ger. 
— Where bear- ſay Knowledge fits on public Names, 
And bold Con jacture or extols, or blames, 
Spring Party Libels 5 from whoſe Aſhes dead, 
A Monſter, miſnam'd HifPry, lifts its Head. 
Contending Factions croud to hear its Roar! 
But when once heard, it dies to noiſe no more, 
From theſe no Anſwer, no Applauſe from thoſe, . 
O'er half they fimper, and o'er half they doze, 
So when in Senate, with egregious Pate, 
Parks up Sir —— in ſome deep Debate; 
He hems, looks wiſe, tunes then his lab'ring Throat, 
To prove Black White, poſtpone, or palm the Vote; 
In fly Contempt, ſome, bear him ! hear him! cry; 
Some yawn, ſome ſneer ; none ſecond, none reply, 
But dare ſuch Miſcreants now ruſh abroad, 
By Blanket, Cane, Pump, Pillory, unaw'd ? 
Dare they imp Falſhood thus, and-plume her Wings, 
From preſent Characters, and recent Things? 
Yes, what Untruths! or Truths in what Diſguiſe !- 
What Beoyers, and what O/dmixons ariſe | 
What Fa#s, from all but them and Slander ſcreen'd:! 
Here meets a Council, no where elſe conven'd ; 
There, from Originals, come, thick as ſpawn, _ 
Letters no er wrote, Memorials never drawn; 
To ſecret Conference, never held, they yoke 
Treaties ne'er plann'd, and Speeches never ſpoke. 
From, Oldmixon, thy Brow,. too well we know, 
Like Sin from Sa/an's, far and wide they go, 
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recourſe to another. The Prince was now ex- 
tremely populat, and had very Hberally rewarded 
the Merit of ſome Writers whom Mr. Savage did 
not think. ſuperior, to. himſelf, and therefore he 
re ſolved to adtiteſs a Poem to him. rage 3 
For this Purpoſe he made Choice of a Subject, 
which could regard only Perſons of the higheſt 
Rank and greateſt Affluence, and which was 
therefore proper for a Poem intended to prokure 
the Patronage of a Prince; and having retired 
for ſome Time to Richmond, that he might pro- 
ſecute his Deſign in full Franquillity, without 
the Temptations of Pleaſure, or the Solicitations 
of Creditors, by Which his Meditations were in 
equal Danger of being difconcerted, he produced 
a Poem, On public Spirit, with regard 10 fublic 
Works. eee rar 
The Plan of this Poem is very extenſive, and 
compriſes a Multitude of Topics, each of which 
might furniſh Matter ſufficient for a long Per- 
formance, and of which ſome have already em- 
ployed more eminent Writers; but as he was per- 
haps not fully acquainted with the whole Ex- 


In vain may Saint Fcbn ſafe in Conſcience fit, 
In vain with Truth confute, contemn with Wit: 
Contute, contemn, amid ſelected F riends; 
There fins 1 there the Satire ends. 
Here through a Cent ty ſearce ſuch Leaves vncloſe, 
From Mold and Duſt the Slander ſacred grows, 
Now none reply where all defpiſe the Page; 

But will dumb Scorn deceive no future Age? 


Gentleman's Magazine, Sept, 1741+. 
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tent of his own Deſign, and was writing to ob- 
tain a Supply of Wants too preſſing to admit of 
long or accurate Enquiries, he paſſes negligently 
over many public Works, which, even in his own 
Opinion, deſerved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may ſometimes diſappoint his 
Reader by tranſient Touches upon theſe Sub- 
jects, which have often been conſidered, and 
therefore naturally raife Expectations, he muſt 
be allowed amply to compenſate his Omiſfions by 
expatiating, in the Concluſion of his Work, upon 
a Kind of Beneficence not yet celebrated by any 
eminent Poet, though it now appears more ſuſ- 
ceptible of Embelliſhments, more adapted to ex- 
alt the Ideas, and affect the Paffions, than many 
of thoſe which have hitherto been thought moſt 
worthy of the Ornaments bf Verſe. The Settle- 
ment of Colonies in uninhabited Countries, the 
Eſtabliſhment of thoſe in Security whoſe Misfor- 
tunes have made their own Country no longer 
pleaſing or ſafe, the Acquiſition of Property with- 


out Injury to any, the Appropriation of the waſte 
and luxuriant Bounties of Nature, and the En- 


joyment of thoſe Gifts which Heaven has ſcat- 
tered upon Regions uncultivated and unoccupied, 
cannot be conſidered without giving Riſe to a 
great Number of pleaſing Ideas, and bewildering 

the Imagination in delightful Proſpects; and, 
| therefore, whatever Speculations they may pro- 


duce 
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duce in thoſe who have confined themſelves to 
political Studies, naturally fixed the Attention, 
and excited the Applauſe of a Poet, The Poli- 
tician, when he conſiders Men driven into other 
Countries for Shelter, and obliged to retire to 
Foreſts and Deſerts, and paſs their Lives and fix 
their Poſterity in the remoteſt Corners of the 
World, to avoid thoſe Hardſhips which they 
ſuffer or fear in their native Place, may very pro- 
perly enquire, why the Legiſlature does not pro- 
vide a Remedy for theſe Miſeries, rather than en- 
courage an Eſcape from them. He may conclude, 
that the Flight of every honeſt Man. is a Loſs to 
the Community, that thoſe who. are unhappy 
without Guilt ought to be relieved, and the Life 
which is overburthened by accidental Calamities, 
ſet at Eaſe by the Care of the Public, and that 
thoſe, who have by Miſconduct forfeited their 
Claim to Favour, ought rather to be made uſe- 
ful to the Society which they have injured, than 
be driven from it. But the Poet is employed in 
a. more pleaſing Undertaking than that of pro- 
poſing Laws, which, however juſt. or expedient, 
will never be made, or endeavouring to reduce to 
rational Schemes of Government Societies which 
were formed by. Chance, and are conducted by 
the private Paſſions of thoſe who. preſide in them. 
He guides the unhappy Fugitive from Want and 
Perſecution, to Plenty, Quiet, and Security, and 
ſeats 
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zeats him in Scenes of peaceful Solitude, and un- 
diſturbed Repole, ; 

Savage has not forgotten, amidſt the pleaſing 
Sentiments which this Proſpect of Retirement 
ſuggeſted to him, to cenſure thoſe Crimes which 
have been generally committed by the Diſco- 
verers of new Regions, and to expoſe the enor- 
mous Wickedneſs of making War upon barba- 
rous Nations, becauſe they cannot reſiſt, and of 
invading Countries. becauſe they are fruitful ; of 
extending Navigation only to propagate Vice, 
and of viſiting diſtant Lands only to lay them 
waſte, He has aſſerted the natural Equality of 
Mankind, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs that Pride 
which inclines Men to imagine that Right is the 
Conſequence of Power *. 


Learn, future Natives of this promis'd Land, 
What your Fore fathers ow'd my ſaving Hand ! 
Learn, when Deſpair fuch ſudden Bliſs ſhall ſee, 
Such Bliſs muſt hine from Oct.zTHoryer or F Me! 
Do you the neighb'ring, blameleſs Indian aid, 
Culture what he neglects, not his invade ; 
Dare not, Oh ! dare not, with ambitious View 
Force or demand Subjection, never due. | 
Let by my ſpecious Name no Tyrants riſe, 
And cry, while they enſlave, they civilize ! 
Why muſt I Afric's ſable Children ſee 
Vended for Slaves, though form'd by Nature free? 
The nameleſs Tortures cruel Minds invent, 
Thoſe to ſubject, whom Nature equal meant — 
If theſe you dare, albeit unjuſt Succeſs 
Empowers you now unpuniſh'd to oppreſs, 
Revolving Empire you and yours may doom 
Rome all ſubdu'd, yet Yandals vanquiſh'd Rome: 
Yes, Empire may revolve, give them the Day, 
And Yoke may Yoke, and Bloed may Blood repay. 


+ Publick Spirit, 
His 
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His Deſcription of the various Miſeries which 
force Men to ſeek for Refuge in diſtant Coun- 
tries, affords another Inſtance of his Proficiency 
in the important and extenſive Study of human 
Life; and the Tenderneſs with which he re- 
counts them, another Proof of his * and 
Benevolence. 

It is obſervable, that the Cloſe 'of this Poem 
diſcovers a Change which Experience had made 
in Mr. Savage's Opinions. In a Poem written by 
him in his Youth, and publiſhed in his Miſcella- 
nies, he declares his Contempt of th2 contracted 


Views and narrow Proſpects of the middle State 


of Life, and declares his Reſolution either to 
tower like the Cedar, or be trampled like the 
Shrub; but in this Poem, though addreſſed to a 
Prince, he mentions th's State of Life as com- 
priſing thoſe who ought moſt to attract Reward, 
thcſe- who merit moſt the Confidence of Power, 
and the Familiarity of Greatneſs ; and acciden- 
tally mentioning this Paſſage to one of his Friends, 
declared that, in his Opinion, all the Virtue of 
Mankind was comprehended in that State, 

In deſcribing Villas and Gardens, he did not 


- omit to condemn that abſurd Cyſtom, which pre- 


vails among the Erglifh, of permitting Servants 
to receive Money from Strangers for the Enter- 


tainment that they receive; and therefore inferted 


in his Poem theſe Lines: 
: | But 
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But what's the flow'ring Pride of Gardens rare, 

However royal, or however fair, 

If Gates, which to Acceſs ſhould ſtill give Way, 

Ope but, like Peter's Paradiſe, for Pay ? 

If perquiſited Varlets frequent ſtand, 

And each new Walk muſt a new Tax demand ? 

What foreign Eye but with Contempt Surveys ? 

What Muſe ſhall from Oblivion ſnatch their 
Praiſe ? | 

But before the Publication of his Performance, 
he recollected, that the Queen allowed her Gar- 
den and Cave at Richmond to be ſhewn for Mo- 
ney, and that ſhe ſo openly countenanced the 
Practice, that ſhe had beſtowed the Privilege of 
ſhewing them as a Place of Profit, on a Man 
whoſe Merit ſhe valued herſelf upon rewarding, 
though ſhe gave him only the Liberty of diſgra- 
cing his Country, 

He therefore thought, with more Prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the Publication of 
theſe Lines might be officiouſly repreſented as an 
Inſult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his 
Life and his Subſiſtence, and that the Propriety of 
his Obſervation would be no Security againſt the 
Cenſures which the Unſeaſonableneſs of it might 
draw upon him ; he therefore ſuppreſſed the Paſ- 
ſage in the firſt Edition, but after the Queen's 
Death thought the ſame Caution no longer 


neceſſary, and reſtored it to the proper Place. 
| The 
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The Poem was therefore publiſhed without any 
political Faults, and inſcribed to the Prince; but 
Mr, Savage having no Friend upon whom he 
could prevail to preſent it to him, had no other 
Method of attracting his Obſervation than the 
Publication of frequent Advertiſements, and 
therefore received no Reward from his Patron, 
however generous on other Occaſions, 


This Diſappointment he never mentioned with- 
out Indignation, being, by ſome means or other, 
confident that the Prince was not ignorant of his 
Addreſs to him; and inſinuated, that if any Ad- 
vances in Popularity could have been made by 
diſtinguiſhing him, he had not written without 
Notice, or without Reward. 

He was once inclined to have preſented his 
Poem in Perſon, and ſent to the Printer for a 
Copy with that Deſign ; but either his Opinion 
changed, or his Reſolution deſerted him, and he 
continued to reſent Neglect, without attempting 
to force himſelf into Regard. 

Nor was the Public much more favourable than 
his Patron, for only ſeventy-two were fold, tho” 
the Performance was much commended by ſome 
whoſe Judgment in that Kind of Writing is ge- 
nerally allowed. But Savage eaſily reconciled 
himſelf to Mankind, without imputing any De- 
fect to his Work, by obſerving, that his Poem 
was unluckily publiſhed two Days after the Proro- 


gation 
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ation of the Parliament, and by Conſequence at 
a Time when all thoſe who could be expected to 
regard it, were in the Hurry of preparing for their 
Departure, or engaged in taking Leave of others 
upon their Diſmiſſion from public Affairs. | 

It muſt be however allowed, in Juſtification of 
the Public, that this Performance is not the moſt 
excellent of Mr, Savage's Works, and that tho' it 
cannot be denied to contain many ſtriking Senti- 
ments, majeſtic Lines, and juſt Obſervations, it 
is in general not ſufficienily poliſhed in the Lan- 
guage, or enlivened in the Imagery, or digeſted 
in the Plan, 

Thus his Poem contributed nothing to the Al- 
leviation of his Poverty, which was ſuch as very 
few could have ſupported with equal Patience, 
but to which it muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, that 
few would have been expoſed who receive punc- 
tually fifty Pounds a Year ; a Salary which, tho' 
by no means equal to the Demands of Vanity 
and Luxury, is yet found ſufficient to ſupport 
Families above Want, and was undoubtedly 
more than the Neceflities of Life require, 

But no fooner had he received his Penſion, than 
he withdrew to his darling Privacy, from which 
he returned in a ſhort Time to his former Diſ- 
treſs, and for ſome Part of the Year generally 
lived by Chance, eating only when he was invited 
to the Tables of his Acquaintances, from which 
the Meanneſs of his Dreſs often excluded him, 

| when 
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Practices; and it is probable that theſe Lines in 
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when the Politeneſs and variety of his Converſa- 
tion would have been thought a ſufficient Recom- 
pence for his Entertainment, 5 

He lodged as much by Accident as he dined, 
and paſſed the Night ſometimes in mean Houſes, 
which are ſet open at Night to any caſual Wan- 
derers; ſometimes in Cellars, among the Riot 
and Filth of the meaneſt and moſt profligate of 
the Rabble; and ſometimes, when he had no Mo- 
ney to ſupport even the Expences of theſe Recep- 
tacles, walked about the Streets till he was 
weary, and Jay down in the Summer upon a 
Bulk, or in the Winter, with his Aſſociates in 
Poverty, among the Aſhes of a Glaſs-houſe. 

In this Manner were. paſſed thoſe Days, and 
thoſe Nights, which Nature had enabled him to 
have employed in elevated Speculations, uſeful 
Studies, or pleaſing Converſation, On a Bulk, 
in a Cellar, or in a Glaſs-houſe, among Thieves 
and Beggars, was to be found the Author of the 
anderer, a Man of exalted Sentiments, exten- 
ſive Views, and curious Obſervations ; the Man, 
whoſe Remarks on Life might have aſſiſted the 
Stateſman, whoſe Ideas of Virtue might have en- 
lightened the Moraliſt, whoſe Eloquence might 


have influenced Senates, and whoſe Delicacy 


might, have poliſhed Courts, 
It cannot be imagined but that ſuch Neceſſities 
might ſometimes force him upon diſreputablc 


the 
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the anderer were occaſioned by his ee 
on his own Conduct, 


Though Mis'ry leads to Fortitude and Truth, 

Unequal to the Load this languid Youth, 

(O! let none cenſute if untry'd by, Grief, ., 

Or amidf, Woes, untempred by Relief,), 

He ſtoop'd, reluctant, to mean Acts of Shame, 

Which then, ev'n then, he ſcorn'd, and bluſh'd 
to name. 


Whoever was acquainted EIN him, was certain 
to be ſolicited for ſmall Sums, which the Fre- 
quency of the Requeſt made in Time conſider- 
able, and he was therefore quickly ſhunned by 
thoſe who were become familiar enough to be 
truſted with his Neceflities; but his rambling 
Manner of Life, and, conſtant Appearance at 
Houſes, of public Reſort, always procured him a 
new Succeflion of Friends, whoſe Kindneſs had 
not been exhauſted by repeated Requeſts, ſo that 
he was ſeldom abſolutely without Reſources, but 
had in his utmoſt Exigencies this Comfort, that 
he always imagined himſelf ſure of ſpeedy Relief. 

' It was obſeryed, that he always aſked Favours 
of this Kind without the leaſt Submiſſion, or ap- 
parent Conſciouſneſs of Dependence, and that he 
did not ſeem to look upon a Compliance with his 
Requeſt a as an Obligation, that deſerved any ex- 
traordipar Acknowledgments; but a 9755 
Was 215 by him as an Affront, or complained 


of 
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of as an Injury; nor did he readily reconcilt 
himſelf to thoſe who either denied to lend, or gave 
him afterwards any Intimation that they expected 
to be repaid. 
He was ſometimes ſo far compaſſionated by 
thoſe who knew both his Merit and his Diſtreſſes, 
that they received him into'their F amilies, but 
they ſoon diſcovered him to be a very incommo- 
dious Inmate; for being always accuſtomed to an 
 wrregular Manner of Life, he could not confine 
himſelf to any ſtated Hours, or pay any Regard 
to the Rules of a Family, but would prolong his 
Converſation till Midnight, without conſidering 
that Buſineſs might require his Friend's Applica- 
tion in the Morning; nor, when he had perſuad- 
ed himſelf to retire to Bed, was he without Diffi- 
culty called up to Dito, it was therefore im- 
poſſible to pay him any Diſtinction, without the 
entire Subverſion of all Oeconomy, a Kind of 
Eſtabliſhment which, wherever he went, he always 
| appeared ambitious to overthrow. _ 
lt muſt therefore be acknowledged, in Juſtifi- 
cation of Mankind, that it was not always by 
the Negligence or Coldneſs of his Friends that 
Savage was diſtreſſed, but becauſe it was in re- 
ality very difficult to preſerve him long in a State 
of Eaſe, To ſupply him with Money was a hope- 
Jeſs Attempt, for no ſooner did he ſee himſelf 
M.aſter of a Sum ſufficient to ſet him free from 
Care for a Days than he became profuſe and 
1 ' luxurious. 
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luxurious. When once he had entered a Tavern, 
or engaged in a Scheme of Pleaſure, he never re- 
tired till Want of Money obliged him to ſome 
new Expedient, If he was entertained in a Fa- 
mily, nothing was any longer to be regarded there 
but Amuſements and Jollity; wherever Savage 
entered, he immediately expected that Order and 
Buſineſs ſhould fly before him, that all ſhould 
thenceforward be left to Hazard, and that no dull 
Principle of domeſtic Management ſhould be op- 


poſed to his Inclination, or intrude upon his ' 


Gaiet yx. 

His Diſtreſſes, however afflitive, never de- 
jected him; in his loweſt State he wanted not 
Spirit to aſſert the natural Dignity of Wit, and 
was always ready to repreſs that Inſolence which 
Supetiority of Fortune incited, and to trample up- 
on the Reputation which roſe upon any other Baſis 
than that of Merit: He never admitted any groſs 
Familiarities, or ſubmitted to be treated otherwiſe 
than as an Equal, Once, when he was without 


Lodging, Meat or Cloaths, one of his Friends,- 


a Man not indeed remarkable for Moderation 
in his Proſperity, left a Meſſage, that he deſired 
to ſee him about Nine in the Morning. Savage 
knew that his Intention was to aſſiſt him, but 
was very much diſguſted, that he ſhould preſume 
to preſcribe the Hour of his Attendance z and, I 
believe, refuſed to viſit my and rejected his 

Kindneſs, | ; 
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Tbe ſame invincible Temper, whether Firmneſs 
or Obſtinacy, appeared in his Conduct to the 
Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very ftequently 
demanded that the, Allowance which was once 


paid him ſhould be reſtored,” but with whom he 
never appeared to entertain for a Moment the 


'T "hought of ſolicitinga Reconciliation, and whom 
he treated at once with all the Haughtineſs of Su- 


periority, and all the Bitterneſs of Reſentment. 
He wrote to him, not in a Stile of Supplication 


or Reſpect, but of Reproach, Menace, and Con- 


tempt, and appeared determined, if he ever re- 
gained his Allowance, to hold it wy by the _ 
of Conqueſt, 

As many more, can diſcover, that a Man is 
richer, than that he is wiſer than themſelves, Su- 
periority of Underſtanding is not fo readily ac- 
knowledged as that of Condition; nor is that 


Haughtineſs, which the Conſciouſneſs of great 


Abilities incites, borne with the ſame Submiſſion 
as the Tyranny of Wealth; and therefore Sa- 


vage, by aſſerting his Claim to Deference and 


Regard, and by treating thoſe with Contempt 
whom better Fortune animated to rebel againſt 
him, did-not fail to raiſe a great Number of Ene- 


mies in the different Claſſes of Mankind. "Thoſe 
- who thought themſelves raiſed above him by the 


Advantages of Riches, hated him, becauſe they 
found no Pratection from the Petulance of his 
Wit. Thoſe who were eltecmed for their Writ- 


ings 
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ings feared him as a Critic, and Mare bim as 
a Rival, and al moſt all che nt Wies were his 
profeſſed Enemies. 


Among theſe, Mr. Millar fo far indulged his 
Reſentment as to introduce him in a Farce, and 
diret him to be perſonated on the Stage in a 
Dreſs like that which he then wore ; a mean In- 
ſult, which only inſinuated that Savage had but 
one Coat, and which was therefore deſpiſed by 
Him rather than reſented ; for though he wrote a 
Lampoon againſt Millar, he never printed it; and 
as no other Perſon ought to proſecute that Revenge 
from which the Perſon who was injured deſiſted, I 
ſhall not preſerve what Mr. Savage ſuppreſled ; of 
which the Publication would indeed have been a 
Puniſhment too ſevere for ſo impotent an Aſſault. 

The great Hardſhips of Poverty were to Savage 
not the Want of Lodging or of Food, but the 
Negle& and Contempt which it drew upon him, 
He complained, that as his Affairs grew deſperate, 
he found his Reputation for Capacity viſibly de- 
cline; that his Opinion in Queſtions of Criticiſm 


was no longer regarded, when his Coat was out 


of Faſhion; and that thoſe who in the Interval of 
his Proſperity were always encouraging him to 


great Undertakings, by Encomiums on his Genius, 


and Aſſurances of Succeſs, now received any Mens 
tion of his Deſigns with Coldneſs, thought that 
ns Subjects on which he propoſed to write were 
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very difficult; and were ready to inform him, 
that the Event of a Poem was uncertain, that an 
Author ought to employ much Time in the Con- 
ſideration of his Plan, and not preſume to fit down 
to write in Confidence of a few curſory Ideas, 
and a ſuperficial Knowledge; Difficulties were 
ſtarted on all Sides, and he was no longer qualifi- 
ed for any Performance but the Volunteer Lau- 
reat. 1 
Vet even this Kind of Contempt never de- 
preſſed him; for he always preſerved a ſteady 
Confidence in his own Capacity, and believed 
nothing above his Reach which he ſhould at any 
Time earneſtly endeavour to attain, He formed 
Schemes of the ſame Kind with Regard to Know- 
ledge and to Fortune, and flattered himſelf with 
Advances to be made in Science, as with Riches 
to be enjoyed in ſome diſtant Period of his Life, 
For the Acquiſition of Knowledge he was indeed 
far better qualified than for that of Riches; for 
he was naturally inquiſitive, and deſirous of the 
Converſation of thoſe from whom any Informa- 
tion was to be obtained, but by no Means ſolici- 
tous to improve thoſe Opportunities that were 
ſometimes offered of raiſing his Fortune ; and was 
remarkably retentive of his Ideas, which, when 
once he was in Poſſeſſion of them, rarely forſook 
him; a Quality which could never be communi- 
cated to his Money, 
While 
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While he was thus wearing out his Life in Ex- 
pectation that the Queen would ſome time recol- 
lect her Promiſe, he had Recourſe to the uſual 
Practice of Writers, and publiſhed Propoſals for 
printing his Works by Subſcription, to which he 
was encouraged by the Succeſs of many who had 
not a better Right to the Favour of the Public ; but, 
whatever was the Reaſon, he did not find the 
World equally inclined to favour him, and he 
obſerved with ſome Diſcontent, that tho? he offer- 
ed his Works at Half a Guinea, he was able to 
procure but a ſmall Number, in Compariſon with 
thoſe who ſubſcribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without Indignation that he ſaw 
his Propoſals neglected by the Queen, who patro- 
nifed Mr. Duck's with uncommon Ardour, and 
incited a Competition among thoſe who attended 
the Court, who ſhould moſt promote his Intereſt, 
and who ſhould firſt offer a Subſcription, This 
was a Diſtinction to which Mr. Savage made no 
Scruple of aſſerting that his Birth, his Misfor- 
tunes, and his Genius, gave him a fairer Title 
than could be pleaded by him on whom it was 
conferred. 


Savage's Applications were however not uni- 


verſally unſucceſsful; for ſome of the Nobility 


countenanced his Deſign, encouraged his Propo- 


ſals, and ſubſcribed with great Liberality. He 


related of the Duke of Chandss particularly, that, 
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upon receiving his Propoſals, he ſent him w_ 


Guineas, 
But the * which his Subſcriptions ford 
ed him was not leſs volatile than that which he re- 
ceived from his other Schemes; whenever a Sub- 
ſcription was paid him, he went to a Tavern, and 
as Money ſo collected is neceflarily received in 
ſmall Sums, he never was able to ſend his Poems 
to the Preſs, but for many Years continued his So- 
licitation, and ſquandered whatever he obtained, 
This Project of printing his Works was fre- 
quently revived, and as his Propoſals grew obſo- 
lete, new ones were printed with freſher Dates. 
To form Schemes for the Publication was one of 
his favourite Amuſements, nor was he ever more 
at Eaſe than when with any Friend who readily 
fell in with his Schemes, he was adjuſting the 
Print, forming the Advertiſements, and regulat- 
ing the Diſperſion of his new Edition, which he 
really intended ſome time to publiſh, and which, 
as long Experience had ſhewn him the Impoſſibi- 
lity of printing the Volume together, he at laſt 
determined to divide into weekly or monthly 
Numbers, that the Profits of the firſt might ſup- 
ply the Expences of the next, 

Thus he ſpent his Time m mean Expedients, 
and tormenting Suſpenſe, living for the greateſt 
Part in Fear of Profecutions from his Creditors, 


and „ ſculking in obſcure Parts of the 
: Town, 
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Town, of which he was no Stranger to WY re- 


moteſt Corners, but wherever he came, his Ad- 
dreſs ſecured him Friends, whom his Neceſſities 


ſoon alienated, ſo that he had perhaps a more nume- 


rous Acquaintanee than any Man ever before attain- 
ed, there being ſcarcely any Perſon emĩnent on any 
Account to whom he was not known, or whoſe 
Character he was not in ſome Degree able to;de- 
lineate. 

To the 3 of this extenſive Acquaint- 
ance every Circumſtance of his Life contributed: 
Heexcelled in the Arts of Converſation, and there- 


fore willingly practiſed them: He had ſeldom any 


Home, or even a Lodging in which he could be 
private, and therefore was driven into publie Houſes 
for the common Conveniences of Life, and Sup- 


ports of Nature. He was always ready to comply 


with every Invitation, having no Employment to 


withhold him, and often no Money to provide fot 
himſelf; and by dining with one Company, he ne- 
ver failed of obtaininganIntroduQion into another. 
Tus diſfipated was his Life, and thus caſual 
his Subſiſtence ; yet did not the Diſtraction of his 
Views hinder him from Reflection, nor the Un- 
certainty of his Condition, depreſs his Gaiety. 
When he had wandered about without any for- 
tunate Adventure, by which he was led into a 
Tavern, he ſometimes retired into the Fields, 
aud was able to employ his Mind in Study to 
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amuſe it with pleaſing Imaginations; and ſeldom 
appeared to be melancholy, but when ſome ſud- 
den Misfortune had juſt fallen upon him, and 
even then in a few Moments he would diſen- 
tangle himſelf from his Perplexity, adopt the Sub- 
ject of Converſation, and apply his Mind wholly 
to the Objects that others preſented to it, 


This Life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
gined, was yet imbittered, in 17 38, with new Ca- 
jamities. The Death of the Queen deprived him 
of all the Proſpects of Preferment with which he 
had fo long entertained his Imagination; and as 
Sir Robert Walpole had before given him Reaſon 
to believe that he never intended the Performance 
of his Promiſe, he was now abandoned again to 
Fortune. 


He was, however, at that Time, ſupported by a 
Friend; and as it was not his Cuſtom to look out for 
diſtant Calamities, or to feel any other Pain than 
that which forced itſelf upon his Senſes, he was 
not much afflicted at his Loſs, and perhaps com- 
forted himſelf that his Penſion would be now con- 
tinued without the annual Tribute of a Panegyric. 


Another Expectation contributed likewiſe to 
ſupport him; he had taken a Reſolution to write 
a ſecond Tragedy upon the Story of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in which he preſerved a few Lines of 
his former Play; but made a total Alteration of 
the Plan, added new Incidents, and introduced 
new 
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new Characters ; ſo that it was a new Tragedy, 
not a Reyival of the former. 

Many of his Friends blamed him for not making 
Choice of another Subject; but, in Vindication 
of himſelf, he aſſerted, that it was not eaſy to find 
a better; and that he thought it his Intereſt to 
extinguiſh the Memory of the firſt Tragedy, 
which he could only do by writing one leſs defec- 
tive upon the ſame Story; by which he ſhould 
entirely defeat the Artifice of the Bookſellers, 
who, after the Death of any Author of Reputa- 
tion, are always induſtrious to ſwell his Works, 
by uniting his worſt Productions with his beſt. 

In the Execution of this Scheme, however, he 
proceeded but ſlowly, and probably only employed 
himſelf upon it when he could find no other 

Amuſement ; but he pleaſed himſelf with counting 
the Profits, and perhaps imagined, that the thea- 
trical Reputation which he was about to acquire,, 
would be equivalent to all that he had loſt by the 
Death of his Patroneſs. 

He did not, in Confidence of his approaching 
Riches, neglect the Meaſures proper to ſecure the 
Continuance of his Penſion, though ſome of his 
Favourers thought him culpable for omitting to 
write on her Death; but on her Birth-Day next 
Year, he gave a Proof of the Solidity of his Judg- 
ment, and the Power of his Genius, 

He knew that the Track of Elegy had been ſo 
long beaten, that it was impoſſible to trayel in it 
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without treading in the Footſteps of thoſe whe 
had gone before him; and that therefore it was 
neceſſary, that he might diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the Herd of Encomiaſts, to find out ſome new 
Way of funeral Panegyrie. 

This difficult Taſk he performed in ſuch 2 


Manner, that his Poem may be juſtly ranked 


among the beſt Pieces that the Death of Princes. 
has produced, By transferring the Mention of 
her Death to her Birth-Day, he has formed a 
happy Combination of Topics, which any other 
Man would have thought it very difficult to con- 
nect in one View, but which he has united in 
fuch a Manner, that the Relation between them 
appears natural; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that 


wWuhat no other Man would have thought on, it 


now appears ſcarcely poſſible for any Man to- 
miſs *. 
'The 


To exhibit a Specimen of the Beauties of this Poem, the fol» 
lowing Paſſages are ſelected; | 


Oft has the Mouſe, on this diſtinguiſh'd Day, 
Tun'd to glad Harmony the vernal Lay; 
But, O iamented Change] The Lay muſt flow 
From grateful Rapture now to grateful Woe, 
She, to this Day, who joyous Lufire gave, 
Deſcends for ever to the filent Grave. 
She, born at once to charm us and to mend, 
Of human Race the Pattern and the Friend, 
And thou, bright Princeſs ! ſeated now on high, 
Next one, the faireſt Daughter of the Sky, 
Whoſe warm-felt Love is to all Beings known, 
Thy Siſter Charity ! next her thy Throne; 
See at thy Tomb the Virtues weeping lie ! 
There in dumb Sorrow ſeem the Arts to die, 


80 
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'The daa, of this peculiar Combination 


ern 


to ſet this Pocm above Cenſure ; ind therefore 
it is not neceſſary to mention many other deli- 
cate Touches which may be found in it, and 
which would deſervedly be admired i in any other 
Performance. 


To theſe Proofs of his Genius may be added, 
from the ſame Poem, an Inſtance of his Pru- 
dence, an Excellence for which he was not ſ@ 
often diſtinguiſhed ; he does not forget + to re- 


So were the Sun o'er other Orbs to blaze, 

And from our World, like thee, withdraw his Rays, 

No more to viſit where he warm'd before, 

All Life muſt ceaſe, -and Nature be no more, 

Yet ſhall the Musk a heavenly Height eſſay, 

Beyond the Weakneſs mix'd with mortal Clay; 

Beyond the Loſs, which, tho” ſhe bleeds to ſee, 

Tho' ne'er to be redeem d, the Loſs of theez 

Beyond ev'n this, ſhe hajls, with joyous Lays 

Thy better Birth, thy firſt true natal Day M 

A Day, that ſees Thee born, beyond the Tomb, . 

1 9 endleſs Health, to Youth's eternal Bloom; 

Born to the mighty Dead, the Souls ſublime 

Of ev'ry famous Age, and eu ry Clime 40 
e Goodneſs hix'd, by Truth's unyarying Laws, | 

To Bliſs that knows no Period; knows no Pauſe —» | 
Save when thine png vonder pure Serene, _,', 

Sheds a ſoft Ray on this our gloomy N | 


þ — Deign one Look more! Ah! Ser th Ganſort de 88 
b img all Hearts, except his own, to A5 as 


Lo! ſtill he bids thy wonted Bounties flu, 319 

— 0 9 ng Families of Worth and Woe, 4 
- Tears, however faſt they iſe, , 

owt dots that ſtill muſt fall from grateful 4. 
And ſpite of Gtic fe, that ſo uſurp bis Mind, +I 

| Still watches g er the Weifhre of Mankiads. 16. 
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mind the King, in the moſt delicate and artful 
Manner, of continuing his Penſion. 

With Regard to the Succeſs of this Addreſs, 
he was for ſome Time in Suſpenſe, but was in no 
great Degree ſolicitous about it, and continued 
his Labour upon his new Tragedy with great 
Tranquility, till the Friend, who had for a con- 
ſiderable Time ſupported him, removing his Fa- 
mily to another Place, took Occaſion to diſmiſs 
him. It then became neceſſary to enquire more 
diligently what was determined in his Affair, 
having Reaſon to ſuſpect that no great Favour 
was intended him, becauſe he had not received his 
Penſion at the uſual T'ime. 


It is ſaid, that he did not take thoſe Methods. 
of retrieving his Intereſt which were moſt likely to 
ſucceed ; and ſome of thoſe who were employed 

in the 3 cautioned him againſt too much 
Violence in his Proceedings; but Mr. Savage, 
who ſeldom regulated his Conduct by the Advice 
of others, gave way to his Paſſion, and demanded 
of Sir Robert Malpole, at his Levee, the Reaſon 
of the Diſtinction that was made between him and 
the other Penſioners of the Queen, with a Degree 
of Roughneſs, which perhaps determined him to 
withdraw what had been only delayed, 


Whatever was the Crime of which he was ac- 
cuſed or ſuſpected, and whateyer Influence was 
employed againſt him, he received ſoon after an 
Account 
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Account that took from him all Hopes of regain- 
ing his Penſion ; and he had now no Proſpect of 
Subſiſtence but from his Play, and he knew no 
Way of Living for the Time required to finiſh it. 

So peculiar were the Misfortunes of this Man, 
deprived of an Eſtate and Title by a particular 
Law, expoſed and abandoned by -a Mother, de- 
frauded by a Mother of a Fortune which his Fa- 
ther had allotted him, he entered the World 
without a Friend; and, though his Abilities forced 
themſelves into Efteem and Reputation, he was 
never able to obtain any real Advantage, and 
whatever Proſpects aroſe, were always intercepted 
as he began to approach them, The King's In- 
tentions in his Favour were fruſtrated; his Dedi- 
cation to the Prince, whofe Generoſity on every 
other Occafion was eminent, procured him no- 
Reward ; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himſelf 
upon keeping his Promiſe to. others, broke it to. 
him without Regret; and the Bounty of the Queen, 
was, after her Death, withdrawn from him, and: 
from him only. 

Such were his Misfortunes, which yet he bore- 
not only with Decency, but with Cheerfulneſs; 
nor was his Gaiety clouded even by his laſt Diſ- 
appointment, though he was in a ſhort Time re- 
duced to the loweſt Degree of Diſtreſs, and often 
wanted both Lodging and Food. At this Time 
he gave another Inſtance of the inſurmountable 
Obſtinacy of his Spirit; his Clothes were worn 
| | ; out, 
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out, and he received Notice, that at a Coffee- 
Houſe ſome Clothes and Linen were left for him 
the Perſon who ſent them, did not, 1 believe, 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that 
he might ſpare the Perplexity of acknowledging 
the Benefit; but though the Offer was ſo far 
generous, it was made with ſome Negle& of | 
Ceremonies ; which Mr. Savage ſo much reſented, 
that he refuſed the Preſent, and declined to 1 
the Houſe, till the Clothes that had been deſigned 
for him were taken away. 

His Diſtreſs was now publicly known, and his 
Friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert 
ſome Meaſures for his Relief; and one of them 
wrote a Letter to him, in which he expreſſed his 
Concern for the miſerable withdr awing of his Pen- 
Hon; and gave him Hopes that, in a ſhort Time, 
be ſhould find himſelf ſupplied with a Compe- 
tence, without any Dependence on thoſe little Crea- 
tures which we are pleaſed to call the Great. 

The Scheme propoſed for this happy and in- 
dependent Subſiſtence, was, that he ſhould retire 
into Wales, and receive an Allowance of F ifty 
Pounds a Year, to be raiſed by a Subfrription, on 
which he was to live privately in a cheap Place, 


without aſpiring any more to Affluence, or 1 
any farther Care of Reputation. 


This Offer Mr. Savage gladly 1 ms 
with, Intentions very different from thoſe of his 
Friends; for they propoſed, that he ſhould con- 

tinue 


* 
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tinue an Exile from London for ever, and ſpend all 
the remaining Part of his Life at Swanſea ; but 
he deſigned only to take the Opportunity, which 
their Scheme offered him, of retreating for a 
ſhort Time, that he might prepare his Play for 
the Stage, and his other Works for the Preſs, and 
then to return to London, to exhibit this Tragedy, 
and live upon the Profits of his own Labour, 
With regard to his Works, he propoſed very 
great Improvements, which would have required 
much Time, or great Application ; and when he 
had finiſhed them, he deſigned: to do Juſtice to 


his Subſcribers, by publiſhing them according to 


his Propoſals, 

As he was ready to entertain himſelf with fu- 
ture Pleaſures, he had planned out a Scheme of 
Life for the Country, of which he had no K no- 
ledge but from Paſtorals and Songs. He imagined, 
that he ſhould be tranſported to Scenes of flowery 
Felicity, like thoſe which one Poet has reflected 
to another, and had projected a perpetual Round 
of innocent Pleaſures, of which he ſuſpected no 
Interruption from Pride, or Ignorance, or Bru. 
tality. | 

With theſe Expectations he was fo enchanted, 
that when he was once gently reproached by a 
Friend for ſubmitting to live upon a Subſcription, 
and adviſed rather, by a reſolute Exertion of his 
Abilities, to fupport himſelf, be could not bear 
to debar himſelf from the Happineſs which was 


to 
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to be found in the Calm of a Cottage, or loſe the 
Opportunity of liſtening, without Intermiſſion, 
to the Melody of the Nightingale, which he be- 
lieved was to be heard from every Bramble, and 
which he did not fail to mention as a very impor- 
tant Part of the Happineſs of a Country Life. 
While this Scheme was ripening, his Friends 
directed him to take a Lodging in the Liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be ſecure from his 
Creditors, and ſent him every Monday a Guinea, 
which he commonly ſpeat before the next Morn- 
ing, and truſted, after his uſual! Manner, the 
remaining Part of the Week to the Bounty of 
Fortune. 

He now began very ſenſibly to feel the Miſeries 
of Dependence : Thoſe by whom he was to be 
ſupported, began to preſcribe to him with an Air 
of Authority, which he knew not how decently 
to reſent, nor patiently to bear; and he ſoon 
diſcovered, from the Conduct of moiſt of his 
| Subſcribers, that he was yet in the Hands of 
Little Creatures, 

Of the Inſolence that he was obliged to ſuffer, 
he gave many Inſtances, of which none appeared 
to raiſe his Indignation to a greater Height, than. 
the Method which was taken of furniſhing him 
with Clothes. Inſtead of conſulting him, and 
allowing him to ſend to a Taylor his Orders for 
what they thought proper to allow him, they 
propoſed to ſend for a Taylor to take his Meas 

ſure, 
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ſure, and then to conſult how they ſhould equip 
him. 

This Treatment was not very delicate, nor 
was it ſuch as Savage's Humanity ' would have 
ſuggeſted to him on a like Occaſion ; but it had 
ſcarely deſerved Mention, had it not, by affect- 
ing him in an uncommon Degree, ſhewn the 
Peculiarity of his Character. Upon hearing the 
Deſign that was formed, he came to the Lodging 
of a Friend, with the moſt violent Agonies of 
Rage; and being aſked what it could be that 
gave him ſuch Diſturbance, he replied, with the 
utmoſt Vehemence of Indignation, “That they 
“had ſent for a Taylor to meaſure him.” 

How the Affair ended, was never enquired, for 
fear of renewing his Uneaſineſs. It is probable, 
that, upon Recollection, he ſubmitted with a good 
Grace to what he could not avoid, and that he diſ- 
covered no Reſentment where he had no Power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and 
univerſal Compliance; for when the Gentleman, 
who had firſt informed him of the Deſign to ſup- 
port him by a Subſcriptioff, attempted to procure 
a Reconciliation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could 
by no Means be prevailed upon to comply with 
the Meaſures that were propoſed. 

A Letter was written for him to Sir }/illiam 
Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpoſe his good 
Offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he ſolicited 
Sir William's Aſſiſtance, for a Man who really 

needed 


| 
| 
' 
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needed it as much as any Man could well do; and 
informed him, that he was retiring for ever to 4 
Place where he ſhould no more trouble his Relations, 
Friends, or Enemies; he confeſſed, that his Paton 
had betrayed him to ſome; Conduct, with regard 
to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily 
aſt his Pardon; and as he imagined Lord Tyrcon- 
nel's Paſſion might be yet ſo high, that he would 
not receive 4 Letter from him, begged that Sir 
Milliam would endeavour to ſoften him; and 
expreſſed his Hopes, that he would comply with 
his Requeſt, and that ſo ſmall @ Relation would not 
harden his Heart againſt him. | 
That any Man ſhould preſume to dictate a 
Letter to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. 
Savage; and therefore he was, before he had 
opened it, not much inclined to appreve it, But 
when he read it, he found it contained Sentiments 
entirely oppoſite to his own, and, as he aſſerted, 
to the Truth; and therefore, inſtead of copying 
it, wrote his Friend a Letter, full of maſculine 
Reſentment, and warm Expoſtulations. He very 
juitly obſerved, that the Style was too ſupplica- 
tory, and the Repreſentation too abject ; and that 
he ought at leaſt to have made him complain with 
the Dignity of a Gentleman in Diflreſs. He de- 
clared, that he would not write the Paragraph in 
which he was to aſk Lord Tyrconnel's Pardon 
for he deſpiſed his Pardon, and therefore could not 
oO and would not hypocritically aſe it. He 
> remarked, 
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remarked, that his Friend made a very unreaſon- 
able Diſtinction between himſelf and him; for, 
ſays he, when you mention Men of high Rank in 
your own Character, they are thoſe Little Creatures 
whom we are pleaſed to call the Great; but when 
you addreſs them in mine, no Servility is fuffi- 
ciently humble. He then, with great Propriety, 
explained the ill Conſequences that might be ex- 
pected from ſuch a Letter, which his Relations 
would print in their own Defence, and which 
would for ever be produced as a full Anſwer to 
all that he ſhould allege againſt them; for he 
always intended to publiſh a minute Account of 
the Treatment which he had received, It is to 
be remembered, to the Honour of the Gentleman 
by whom this Letter was drawn up, that he 
yielded to Mr, Savage's Reaſons, and agreed that 
it ought to be ſuppreſſed, 

After many Alterations and Delays, a Sub- 
ſcription was at length raiſed, which did not 
amount to Fifty Pounds a Year, though Twenty 
were paid by one Gentleman; ſuch was the Ge- 
neroſity of Mankind, that what had been done 
by a Player, without Solicitation, could not now 
be effected by Application and Intereſt; and Savage 
had a great Number to court and to obey, for a 
Penſion leſs than that which Mrs. Oldfeld paid 
him, without exacting any Servilities, 

Mr. Savage however was ſatisfied, and willing 


to retire; and was convinced that the Allowance, 
| though 
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though ſcanty, would be more than ſufficient 
for him, being now determined to commence 
a rigid Oeconomiſt, and to live according to 
the exacteſt Rules of Frugality; for nothing 
was, in his Opinion, more contemptible than a 
Man, who, when he knew his Income, exceeded 
it; and yet he confeſſed, that Inſtances of ſuch 
Folly were too common ; and lamented, that 
ſome Men were not to be truſted with their own 
Money. | 
Full of theſe ſalutary Reſolutions, he left 
London, in Fuly 1739, having taken Leave, with 
great Tenderneſs, of his Friends, and parted from 
the Author of this Narrative with Tears in his 
Eyes. He was furniſhed with Fifteen Guineas, 
and informed, that they would be ſufficient, not 
only for the Expence of his Journey, but for his 
Support in Nales for ſome Time; and that there 
remained but little more of the firſt Collection. 
He promiſed a ftrict Adherence to his Maxims of 
Parſimony, and went away in the Stage Coach; 
nor did his Friends expect to hear from him, till 
he informed them of his Arrival at Swanſea, 
But, when they leaſt expected, arrived a Let- 
ter, dated the fourteenth Day after his Depar- 
ture, in which he ſent them Word, that he was 
yet upon the Road, and without Money; and 
that he therefore could not proceed without a 
Remittance, They then ſent him all the Money 
that was in their Hands, with which he was en- 
Zo abled 
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abled to reach Briſtel, from whence dy was to 80 
to Swanſea by Water. 

At Briſtol he found an Embargo laid upon 
the Shipping, ſo that he could not immediately 
obtain a Paſſage ; and being therefore obliged to 
ſtay there ſome Time, he, with his uſual Felicity, 
ingratiated himſelf with many of the principal 
Inhabitants, was invited to their Houſes, diſtin- 
guiſhed at their public Feaſts, and treated with 4 
Regard that gratified his Vanity, and therefore 
eaſily engaged his Affection. -* 

He began, very early after his Retirement, to * 
complain of the Conduct of his Friends in Lon- 
don, and irritated many of them ſo much by his 
Letters, that they withdrew, however honourably, 
their Contributions; and it is believed, that little 
more was paid him than the twenty Pounds a 
Year, which were allowed him by the Gentleman 
who propoſed the Subſcription, 

After ſome Stay at Briſtol, he retired to Swan- 
ſea, the Place originally propoſed for his Reſi- 
dence, where he lived about a Year, very much 
diſſatisfied with the Diminution of his Salary ; 
but contracted, as in other Places, Acquaintance 
with thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed in that 
Country; among whom he has celebrated Mr. 
Powe! and Mrs. Jones, by ſome Verſes which he 
inſerted in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Here he compleated his Tragedy, of which two 
Acts were wanting when he left London, and wag 
I delirous 
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deſirous of coming to Town to bring it upon the 


Stage. This Deſign was very warmly oppoſed, 
and he was adviſed by his chief Benefactor to 
put it into the Hands of Mr. Thompſon and Mr, 
Mallet, that it might be fitted for the Stage, and 
to allow his Friends to receive the Profits, out of 
which an annual Penſion ſhould be paid him. 

This Propoſal he rejected with the utmoſt 


Contempt. He was by no means convinced, 


that the Judgment of thoſe to whom he was re- 
quired to ſubmit, was ſuperior to his n. He 
was now determined, as he expreſſed it, to be ns 
langer kept in Leading ſtrings, and had no elevated 
Idea of his Bounty, who propoſed to penſion him 
ent of the Profits of his own Labour. 

He attempted in ales to promote a Subſcrip- 
tion for his Works, and had once Hopes of Suc- 
ceſs; but, in a ſhort Time afterwards, formed a 
Reſolution of leaving that Part of the Country, 
to which he thought it not reaſonable to be con- 
fined, for the Gratification of thoſe, who having 


promiſed him a liberal Income, had no ſooner 


baniſhed him to a remote Corner, than they re- 
duced his Allowance to a Salary ſcarcely equal 
to the Neceſſities of Life. 

His Reſentment of this Treatment, which, in 
his own Opinion, at leaſt, he had not deſerved, 
was ſuch, that he broke off all Correſpondence 
with moſt of his Contributors, and appeared te 


| Conſider them as Perſecutors and . ; and, 


in 
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in the latter Part of his Life, declared, that their 
Conduct toward him ſince bis Departure from 
London, bad been Per fidiouſneſs improving' on Fer 
fdi cines. ard Jnhumarity an; Inhumamity. £1324 Ain 

It. is not to be ſuppoſed; that the Neceſſities of | 
Mr. Savage did not ſometimes: incite him to ſa- 
tirical Exaggerations of the Behaviour of thoſe 
by whom he thought himſelf redueed to them. 
But it muſt be granted, that the Diminution of 
7 his Allowance, was a great Hardſhip ; and, that 
thoſe who withdrew their Subſcription from a 
Man, who, upon the Faith of their Promiſe, had 
gone into a Kind of Baniſhment, and abandoned 
all thoſe by whom he had been before relieved in 
his Diſtreſſes, will find it ng ea Taſk to vindi- 
cate their Conduct. 

It may be alledged, — perhaps: N that 
he was petulant and contemptuous; that he more 
frequently reproached his Subſcribers for not 
giving him more, than thanked them for what he 
had received; but it is to be remembered, that 
this Conduct, and this is the worſt Charge that 
can be drawyn up againſt him, did them no real 
Injury; and that it, therefore, ought, rather to 
have been pitied than reſented; at leaſt, the Re- 
ſentment that it might provoke ought to have 
been generous and manly: Epithets which his 
Conduct will hardly deſerve, that ſtarves the Man 
whom he has perſuaded to put bimſelf- into his 
Power. we 4 

I | It 
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It might have been reaſonably demanded by 
Savage, that they ſhould, before they had taken 
away what they promiſed, have replaced him in 
his former State ; that they ſhould have taken na 
Advantages from the Situation to which the Ap- 
pearance of their Kindneſs had reduced him; arid 
that he ſhould have been re-called to London, be- 
fore he was abandoned, He might juftly repre- 
ſent, that he ought to have been conſidered as a 
Lion in the Toils, and demand to be releaſed be- 
fore the Dogs ſhould be looſed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe himſelf, and 
with an Intent to return to London, went to 
Briſtol, where a Repetition of the Kindneſs which 
he had formerly found, invited him to ſtay, He 
was not only careſſed and treated, but had a Col- 
lection made for him of about Thirty Pounds, 
with which it had been happy if he had imme- 
diately departed for London; but his Negligence 
did not ſuffer him to conſider, that ſuch Proofs 
of Kindneſs were not often to be expected, and 
that this Ardour of Benevolence was, in a great 
Degree, the Effect of Novelty, and might, pro- 
bably be every Day leſs ; and therefore he took 
no Care to improve the happy Time, but was en- 
couraged by one Favour to hope for another, till 
at length Generoſity was exhauſted, and Off- 


ciouſneſs wearied. 
Another Part of his Miſconduct was the Prac- 


tice of | prolonging his Vilits, to unſeaſonable 


Hours, 
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Hours, and diſconcerting all the Families into 
which he was admitted, This was an Error in a 
Place of Commerce, which all the Charms of his 
Converſation could not compenſate ; for what 
Trader would purchaſe ſuch airy Satisfaction by 
the Loſs of ſolid Gain, which muſt be the Con- 
ſequence of Midnight Merriment, as thoſe Hours 
which were gained at Night, were generally loſt 
in the Morning? 


Thus Mr. Savage, after the Curioſi of the 
Inhabitants were gratified, found the Number of 
his Friends daily decreaſing, perhaps without ſuſ- 
pecting for what Reaſon their Conduct was al- 
tered, for he ſtill continued to haraſs, with his 
nocturnal Intruſions, thoſe that yet countenanced 
him, and admitted him to their Houſes. 


But he did not ſpend all the Time of his Refi. 
dence at Bri/tol, in Viſits or at Taverns ; for he 
ſometimes returned to his Studies, and began ſeve- 
ral conſiderable Deſigns. When he felt an Incli- 
nation to write, he always retired from the Know- 
ledge of his Friends, and lay hid in an obſcure 
Part of the Suburbs, till he found himſelf again 
defirous of Company, to which it is likely that 
Intervals of Abſence made him more welcome, 


He was always full of his Deſign of returning 
to London, to bring his Tragedy upon the Stage; 
but having neglected to depart with the Money 


that was raiſed for him, he could not afterwards 
H procure 
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procure-a Sum ſufficient to defray the Expences: - 
of his Journey; nor, perhaps, would a freſh Sup- 
ply have had any other Effect, than, by putting 
immediate Pleaſures in his Power, to have driven; 
the Thoughts of his. Journey out of his Mind. 


While he was thus ſpending the Day in con- 
triving a Scheme for the Morrow, Diſtreſs ſtole 
upon him by impereeptible Degrees. His Con- 
duct had already wearied ſome of thoſe who were 
at firſt enamoured of his Converſation; but he 
might, perhaps, have ſtill devolved to others, 
whom he might have entertained with equal Suc- 
ceſs, had not the Decay of his Clothes made it 
no longer conſiſtent with their Vanity to admit 
him to their Tables, or to aſſociate with him in 
publick Places. He now began to find every 
Man from home at whoſe Houſe he called; and 
was, therefore, no longer able to procure the Ne- 
ceſlaries of Life, but wandered about the Town, 
ſlighted and neglected, in queſt of a Dinner, which 
he did not always obtain. 


To complete his Miſery, he was perſued by 
the Officers for ſmall Debts which he had con- 
trated ; and was, therefore, obliged to withdraw 
from the ſmall Number of Friends from whom 
he had ſtill Reaſon to hope for Favours, His 
Cuſtom was, to lie in Bed the greateſt Part of 
the Day, and to go out in the Dark with the 
utmoſt Privacy,. and after having paid his Viſit, 

return 
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return again before Morning to his Lodging, 
Which was in the Garret of an obſcure Inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and con- 
fined on the other, he ſuffered the utmoſt Extre- 
mities of Poverty, and often faſted ſo long, that . 
he was ſeized with Faintneſs, and had loſt his 
Appetite, not being able to bear the Smell of 


Meat, till the Action of his Stomach was re- 
ſtored by a Cordial, 


In this Diſtreſs, he received a Remittance of 
fifty Pounds from London, with which he provided 
himſelf a decent Coat, and determined to go to 
London, but unhappily ſpent his Money at a fa- 
vourite Tavern, Thus was he again confined 
to Briſtol, where he was every Day hunted by 
Bailiffs. In this Exigence he once more found 
a Friend, who ſheltered him in his Houſe, tho? 
at the uſual Inconveniencies with which his 
Company was attended ; for he could neither be 
perſuaded to go to bed in the Night, nor to riſe 
in the Day. 


It is obſervable, that in theſe various Scenes 
of Mifery, he was always diſengaged and cheer- 
ful; he at ſome Times perſued his Studies, and at 
others continued or enlarged his epiſtolary Cor- 
reſpondence; nor was he ever fo far dejeQed, as 
to endeavour to procure an Increaſe of his Allows 
ance, by any other Methods than Accuſations 
and Reproaches, 
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He had now no longer any Hopes of Aſſiſtance 
from his Friends at Briſtol, who, as Merchants, 
and by Conſequence ſufficiently ſtudious of Profit, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have looked with much 
Compaſſion upon Negligence and Extravagance, 
or to think any Excellence equivalent to a Fault 
of ſuch Conſequence as Neglect of Oeconomy. 
It is natural to imagine, that many of thoſe who 
would have relieved his real Wants, were diſcou- 
Taged from the Exertion of their Benevolence, by 
Obſervation of the Uſe which was made of their 
Favours, and Conviction that Relief would only 
be momentary, and that the ſame Neceſſity would 
quickly return, 

At laſt he quitted the Houſe of his Friend, and 
returned to his Lodging at the Inn, ſtill intending 
to ſet out in a few Days for London; but on the 
10th of January, 1742-3, having been at Supper 
with two of his Friends, he was, at his Return to 
his Lodgings, arreſted for a Debt of about eight 
Pounds, which he owed at a Coffee-houſe, and 
conducted to the Houſe of a Sheriff's Officer, 
The Account which he gives of this Misfortune, 
in a Letter to one of the Gentlemen with whom 
he had ſupped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 

« It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 
« ſpent Yeſterday's Evening with you ; becauſe 
« the Hour hindered me from entering on my new 
„Lodging; however, I have now got one; but 
« ſuch an one, as I believe Nobody would chuſe. 

« I was 
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J was arreſted at the Suit of Mrs. Read, juſt 
as I was going up Stairs to Bed, at Mr, Bow- 
yer's; but taken in ſo private a Manner, that 
I believe Nobody at the Jhite Lyon is appriſed 
of it. Though I let the Officers know the 
Strength (or rather Weakneſs of my Pocket) 
yet they treated me with the utmoſt Civility ; 
and even when they conducted me to Confine- 
ment, it was in ſuch a Manner, that I verily 
believe I could have eſcaped, which I would 
rather be ruined than have done; notwith- 
ſtanding the whole Amount of my Finances 
was but three Pence Half-penny. 

In the firſt Place, I muſt inſiſt, that you will 
induſtrioully conceal this from Mrs, $ 53 
becauſe I would not have her good Nature 
ſuffer that Pain, which, I know, ſhe would be 
apt to fee] on this Occaſion, 


„Next I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the 


Ties of Friendſhip, by no means to have one 
uneaſy Thought on my Account; but to have 
the fame Pleaſantry of Countenance, and un- 
ruffled Serenty of Mind, which (God be 
praiſed ) I have in this, and have had in a 
much ſeverer Calamity. Furthermore, I charge 
you, if you value my Friendſhip as truly as J 
do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the 
leaſt Reſentment againſt Mrs. Read. I] believe 
ſhe has ruined me, but I freely forgive her ; 
and (though I will never more have any Inti- 
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macy with her) would, at a due Diſtance, 
rather do her an Act of good than ill Will. 
Laftly, (pardon the Expreſſion) I abſolutely 
command you not to offer me any pecuniary 
Aſſiſtance, nor to attempt getting me any from 
any one of your Friends, At another Time, 
or on any other Occaſion, you may, dear 
Friend, be well aſſured, I would rather write 
to you in the ſubmiſſive Stile of a Requeſt, 
than that of a peremptory Command, 


« However, that my truly valuable Friend 
may not think I am too proud to aſk a Favour, 
let me entreat you to let me have your Boy to 
attend me for this Day, not only for the ſake 
of ſaving me the Expence of Porters, but for 
the Delivery of ſome Letters to People whoſe 
Names I would not have known to Strangers, 
&« The civil Treatment I have thus far met 
from thoſe, whoſe Priſoner I am, makes me 
thankful to the Almighty, that though He has 
thought fit to viſit me (on my Birth-night) 
with AMiQion ; yet (ſuch is his great Good- 
neſs !) my Affliction is not without alleviating 
Circumſtances. I murmur not, but am all 
Reſignation to the Divine Will. As to the 
World, I hope that I ſhall be endued by Hea- 
ven with that Preſence of Mind, that ſerene 


« Dignity in Misfortune, that conſtitutes the 
& Character of a true Nobleman ; a Dignity far 


« beyond 
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* beyond that of Coronets; a Nobility arifing 
<« from the juſt Principles of Philoſophy, refined 
c and exalted by thoſe of Chriſtianity,” 

He continued five Days at the Officer's, in 

hopes that he ſhould be able to procure Bail, and 
avoid the Neceflity of going to Priſon, The 
State in which he paſſed his Time, and the Treat- 
ment which he received, are very juſtly expreſſed 
by him in a Letter which he wrote to a Friend: 
« The whole Day, ſays he, has been employed 
in various People's filling my Head with their 
« fooliſh chimerical Syſtems, which has obliged 
a me coolly (as far as Nature will admit) to di- 
s geſt, and accommodate myſelf to, every diffe- 
rent Perſon's Way of thinking; hurried from 
« one wild Syſtem to another, till it has quite 
« madea Chaos of my Imagination, and nothing 
<«« done—Promiſed—Diſappointed—Ordered to 
% ſend every Hour, from one Part of the "Town 
© to the other. 

When his Friends, who had hitherto careſſed 
and applauded, found, that to give Bail, and pay 
the Debt, was the ſame, they all refuſed to pre- 
ſerve him from a Priſon, at the Expence of eight 
Pounds ; and therefore, after having been for 
ſome Time at the Officer's Houſe, at an immenſe 
Expence, as he obſerves in his Letter, he was at 
length removed to Newgate. 

This Expence he was enabled to ſupport, by 
the Generolity of Mr. Nah at Bath, who, upon 
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receiving from him an Account of his Condition, 
immediately ſent him five Guineas, and promiſed 
to promote his Subſcription at * with all his 
Intereſt. 

Byhis Removal to Newgate, he obtained at leaſt 
a Freedom from Suſpenſe, and Reſt from the diſ- 
turbing V iciflitudes of Hope and Diſappointment; 
he now found that his Friends were only Compa- 
nions, who were willing to ſhare his Gaiety, but 
not to partake of his Misfortunes ; and therefore 
he no longer expected any Aſſiſtance from them. 

It muſt however be obſerved of one Gentle- 
man, that he offered to releaſe him by paying 
Debt; but that Mr, Savage would not conſent, I 
ſuppoſe, becauſe he thought he had been before 
too burthenſome to him. 


He was offered by ſome of his Friends, that a 
Collection ſhould be made for his Enlargement, 
but he treated the Propoſal, and declared &, that 
he ſhould again treat it, with Diſdain. As to 
writing any mendicant Letters, he had too high a 
Spirit, and determined only to write to ſome Miniſ- 
ters of State, to try to regain his Penſion. 


He continued to complain + of thoſe that had 
ſent him into the Country, and objected to them, 
that he had 4% the Profits of his Play, which had 
been finiſhed three Tears; and, in another Letter, 


* In a Letter after his Conſinement. 


0 F Letter Jan. 15. 
k declares 
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declares his Reſolution to publiſh a Pamphlet, 
that te Hd might know how he had been uſed. | 
Tanis Pamphlet was never written, for he in a 
very hort Time recovered his uſual Tranquillity, 
and cheerfully applied himſelf to more inoffenſive 
Studies, He indeed ſteadily declared, that he was 
promiſed an yearly Allowance of Fifty Pounds, 
and never received half the Sum ; but he ſeemed: 
to reſign himſelf to that, as well as to other 
Misfortunes, and loſe the Remembrance of it in 
his Amuſements and Employments. | 
The Cheerfulneſs with which he bore his 
Confinement, appears from the following Letter, 
which he wrote, January 30, to one of his Friends. 
in London. 
« I now write to you from my Confinement in 
&« Newgate, where I have been ever ſince Monday 
& laſt was Sev'n- night; and where I enjoy my 
& ſelf with much more Tranquillity than I have 
« known for upwards of a Twelvemonth paſt; 
having a Room entirely to myſelf, and per- 
% ſuing the Amuſement of my poetical Studies, 
« uninterrupted, and agreeable to my Mind. I 
thank the Almighty, I am now all collected 
in myſelf; and tho? my Perlon is in Conhne- 
% ment, my Mind can expatiate on ample and 
« uleful Subjects, with all the Freedom imagin= 
able. I am now more converſant. with the 
Nine than ever; and if, inſtead of a Newgate 
Bird, I may be allowed to be a. Bird of the 
| H 5 « Muſes, 
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« Muſes, I affure you, Sir, I ſing very freely in 
« my Cage; ſometimes indeed in the plaintive 
Notes of the Nightingale; but, at others, in 
te the cheerſul Strains of the Lark.“ 


In another Letter he obſerves, that he ranges 
from one Subject to another, without confining 
himſelf to any particular Taſk, and that he was 
employed one Week upon one Attempt, and the 
next upon another. 

Surely the Fortitude of this Man deſerves, at 
leaſt, to be mentioned with Applauſe; and what- 
ever Faults may be imputed to him, the Virtue of 
feffering well cannot be denied him, The two 
Powers which, in the Opinion of Epidtetus, con- 
ſtitute a wiſe Man, are thoſe of bearing and for- 
bearing, which cannot indeed be affirmed to have 
been equally poſſeſſed by Savage; but it was too 

manifeſt, that the Want of one obliged him very 
frequently to practiſe the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the Keeper of 
the Priſon, with great Humanity; was ſupported 
by him at his own Table without any Certainty 
of Recompenſe; had a Room to himſelf, to 
which he could at any Time retire from all Diſ- 
turbance, was allowed to ſtand at the Door of 
the Priſon, and ſometimes taken out into the 
Fields; ſo that he ſuffered fewer Hardſhips in the 
Priſon, than he had been accuſtomed to undergo 


in the greateſt Part of his Life, 
The 
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The Keeper did not confine his Benevolence 
to a gentle Execution of his Office, but made 
ſome Overtures to the Creditor for his Releaſe, 
though without Effect; and continued, during 
the whole Time of his Impriſonment, to treat 
him with the utmoſt Tendernefs and Civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly. moſt laudable in that 
State which makes it moſt difficult; and there- 
fore, the Humanity of aGaoler certainly deſerves 
this public Atteſtation; and the Man whoſe Heart 
has not been hardened by ſuch an Employment, 
may be juſtly propoſed as a Pattern of Benevo- 
lence, If an Inſcription was once engraved to the 
honeft Toll-gatherer, leſs Honours ought not to be 
paid to the tender Gaoler. 

Mr. Savage very frequently received Viſits, 
and ſometimes Preſents from his Acquaintances, 
but they did not amount to a Subſiſtence, for the 
greater Part of which he was indebted to the Ge- 
neroſity of this Keeper; but theſe Favours, how- 
ever they might endear to him the particular 
Perſons from whom he received them, were very 
far from impreſſing upon his Mind any advan- 
tageous Ideas of the People of Briſſol; and there- 
fore he thought he could not more properly em- 
ploy himſelf in Priſon, than in 0 the fol · 
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( 156 ) 
LONDON and BRISTOL 


Delineated *. 


T WO Sea: port Cities mark Britannia's Fame, 
And theſe from Commerce different Honours 
claim. 
What different Honours ſhall the Muſes pay, 
While one inſpires, and one untunes the Lay ? 
Now ſilver Js bright'ning flows along, 
Echoing from Oxford's Shore each claſfic Song; 
Then weds with Tame; and theſe, O London, ſee 
Swelling with naval Pride, the Pride of Thee! 
Wide, deep, unſullied Thames meand'ring glides, 
And bears thy Wealth on mild majeſtic Fides. 
Thy Ships, with gilded Palaces that vie, 
In glitt'ting Pomp, ſtrike wond'ring China's Eye; 
And thence returning bear, in ſplendid State, 
To Britain's Merchants, India's eaſtern Freight, 
India, her Treaſures from her weſtern Shores, 
Due at thy Feet, a willing "Tribute pours ; 
Thy warring Navies diſtant Nations awe, 
And bid the World obey thy righteous Law. 
Thus ſhine thy manly Sons of lib'ral Mind, 
Thy Change deep-buſied, yet as Courts refin'd ; 
Councils like Senates that enforce Debate, 
With fluent Eloquence, and Reaſon's Weight : 


* The Author preferred this Title to that of London and 
Briſtol compared ; which, when he began the Piece, he intend- 


ed to prefix to it, 
5 Whoſe 


( 157 ) 

Whoſe Patriot Virtue, lawleſs Pow'r controuls ; 
Their Britiſh emulating Roman Souls. 

Of theſe the worthieſt ſtill ſelected ſtand, 

Still lead the Senate, and ſtill ſave the Land. 
Social, not ſelhſh, here, O Learning, trace 
Thy Friends, the Lovers of all human Race ! 


In a dark Bottom ſunk, O Bri/tsl, now, 
With native Malice lift thy low'ring Brow ! 
Then as ſome Hell- born Sprite, in mortal Guiſe, 
Borrows the Shape of Goodneſs, and belies, 
All fair, all ſmug, to yon proud Hall invite, 
To feaſt all Strangers, ape an Air polite ! 
From Cambriadrain'd, or England's weſtern Coaſt, 
Not elegant, yet coſtly Banquets boaſt ! 
Revere, or ſeem the Stranger to revere; 

Praiſe, fawn, profeſs, be all Things but ſincere ; 

Inſidious now, our Boſom Seerets ſteal, 

And thefe with ſly ſarcaſtic Sneer reveal. 

Preſent we meet thy ſneaking treach'rous Smiles; 

The harmleſs Abſent ſtill thy Sneer reviles ; 

Such as in Thee all Parts ſuperior find ; 

The Sneer that marks the Fool 155 Knave 
combin'd. 

When melting Pity would afford Relief, 

The ruthleſs Sneer, that Inſult adds to Grief, 

What Friendſhip can'ſt thou boaſt? What 
Honours claim ? 

Te thee each Win owes an injur'd Name. 

What 
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What Smiles thy Sons muſt in their Foes excite ] 


Thuy Sons, to whom all Diſcord is Delight; 


From whom eternal mutual Railing flows; 
Who in each other's Crimes their own expoſe : 
Thy Sons, tho' crafty, deaf to Wiſdom's Call; 
Deſpiſing all Men, and defpis'd by all: 

Sons, while thy Cliffs a ditch-like River laves, 


Rude as thy Rocks, and muddy as thy Waves 


Of Thoughts as narrow, as of Words immenſe ; 

As full of Turbulence, as void of Senſe, 

Thee, Thee what Senatorial Souls adorn ? 

Thy Natives ſure would prove a Senate's Scorn, 

Do Strangers deign to ſerve Thee, what their 
Praiſe? 

Their generous Services thy Murmurs raiſe, 


What Fiend malign, that o'er thy Air preſides, 


Around from Breaſt to Breaſt inherent glides, 

And, as he glides, there ſcatters in a Trice 

The lurking Seeds of every rank Device ? 

Let foreign Youths to thy Indentures run ! 

Each, each will prove, in thy adopted Son, 

Proud, pert, and dull Tho? brilliant once from 
Schools, 

Will ſcorn all Learning's as all Virtue's Rules ; 

And, tho' by Nature friendly, honeſt, brave, 

Turn a ly, ſelfiſh, ſimp'ring, ſharping Knave, 

Boaſt petty Courts, where, ſtead of fluent Eaſe, 

Of cited Precedents, and learned Pleas ; 

*Stead of ſage Counſel in the dubious Cauſe, 


Attorneys, chattering wild, burleſque the Laws. 


I 80 


( 159. ) 
Soſhameleſs Quacks, who Doctors' Rights invade, 
Of Jargon and of Poiſon form a Trade. 
So canting Coblers, while from Tubs they teach, 
Buffoon the Goſpel they pretend to preach, 


Boaſt petty Courts, whence Rules new Rigour 
draw, 


Unknown to Nature's and to Statute Law ; 
Quirks that explain all ſaving Rights away, 
To give th' Attorney and the Catch-poll Prey, 
Is there where Law too rig'rous may deſcend, 
Or Charity her kindly Hand extend, % 
Thy Courts, that ſhut when Pity would redreſs, 
Spontaneous open to infli Diſtreſs. 

Try Miſdemeanors !—all thy Wiles employ, 
Not to chaſtiſe th' Offender, but deſtroy, 

Bid the large lawleſs Fine his Fate foretell ; 
Bid it beyond his Crime and Fortune ſwell, 
Cut off from Service due to kindred Blood, 
To private Welfare and to public Good, 
Pitied by all, but thee, he ſentenc'd lies; 
Impriſon'd languiſhes, impriſon'd dies, 
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Boaſt ſwarming Veſſels, whoſe Plebeian State 
Owes not to Merchants but Mechanics Freight. 


Boaſt 
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Boaſt nought but Pedlar Fleets—In War's Alarms, 
Unknown to Glory, as unknown to Arms. 
Boaſt thy baſe * To/ſcy, and thy Turn-ſpit Dogs; 
Thy + Hallier's Horſes, and thy human Hogs: 
Upſtarts and Muſhrooms, proud, relentleſs Hearts; 
Thou Blank of Sciences ! Thou Dearth of Arts ! 
Such Foes as Learning once was doom'd to ſee ; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but Types of Thee. 


Proceed, great Briftol, in all-righteous Ways, 
And let one Juſtice heighten yet thy Praiſe: 


- Still ſpare the Catamite, and ſwinge the Wenn, 


And be whate'er Gomerrah was before. 


When he had brought this Poem to its preſent 
State, which, without conſidering the Chaſm, is-- 
not perfect, he wrote to London an Account of 
his Deſign, and informed his Friend, that he was 
determined to print it with. his Name ; but en- 
joined him not to communicate his [ntention to- 
his Briſtol Acquaintance, The Gentleman, ſur- 
priſed at his Reſolution, endeavoured to diſſuade. 
him from publiſhing it, at leaſt from prefixing 
his Name.; and declared, that he could not re- 
concile the Injunction. of Secrecy with his Reſo- 


A Place where the 8 uſed to meet to tranſact their 


Affairs, before the Exchange was erected. 


Halliers are the Perſons 1 drive or on the Sled h 
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lution to own it at its firſt Appearance. To this, 
Mr. Savage returned an Anſwer, agreeable to his 


Character, in the following Terms. 
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« I received yours this Morning, and not with- 
out a little Surprize at the Contents, To an- 
ſwer a Queſtion with a Queſtion, you aſk me 
concerning London and Briftol, Why will I add 
delineated? Why did Mr. H/lafton add the 
ſame Word to his Religion of Nature? I ſup- 
poſe that it was his Will and Pleaſure to add 
it in his Caſe; and it is mine to do ſo in my 
own. You are pleaſed to tell me, that you un- 
derſtand not why Secrecy is enjoined, and yet 
T intend to ſet my Name to it. My Anſwer is 
I have my private Reaſons ; which I am not ob- 
liged to explain to any one, You doubt, my 
Friend Mr. S— would not approve of it—And 
what is it to me whether he does or not? Do 
you imagine that Mr. S is to dictate to me? 
If any Man, who calls himſelf my Friend, 
ſhould aſſume ſuch an Air, I would ſpurn at his 
Friendſhip with Contempt. You ſay, I ſeem 
to think ſo, by not letting him know it—And 
ſuppoſe I do, what then? Perhaps I can give 
Reaſons for that Diſapprobation, very foreign 
from what you would imagine. You goon in 
ſaying, ſuppoſe I ſhould not put my Name to it 
—My Anſwer is, that I will not ſuppoſe any 
ſuch thing, being determined to the contrary: 
“Neither, 
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« Neither, Sir, would I have you ſuppoſe, that l 
& applied to you for Want of another Preſs: 
„Nor would I have you imagine, that L owe 
Mr. S- Obligations which I do not,” 


Such was his Imprudence, and ſuch his, obſti- 
nate Adherence to his own Reſolutions, how- 
ever abſurd, A Priſoner! ſupported by Charity! 
and, whatever Inſults he might have received dur- 
ing the latter Part of his Stay in Bi col, once careſ- 
ſed, eſteemed, and preſented with a liberal Collec- 
tion, he could forget on a Sudden his Danger, and 
his Obligations, to gratify the Petulance of his 
Wit, or the Eagerneſs of his Reſentment, and 
publiſh a Satire, by which he might reaſonably 
expect, that he ſhould alienate thoſe who then 
ſupported him, and provoke thoſe whom he could 

neither reſiſt nor eſcape. 

This Reſolution, from the Execution of which, 
it is probable, that only his Death could have hin- 
dered him, is ſufficient to ſhew how much he diſre- 
garded all Couſiderations that oppoſed his preſent 
Paſſions, and how readily he hazarded all future 
Advantages for any immediate Gratifications, 
Whatever was hispredominant Inclination, neither 
Hope nor Fear hindered him from complying with 
it; nor had Oppoſition any other Effect than to 
heighten his Acdour, and irritate his Vehemence. 


This Performance was however laid aſide, 
while he was employed in ſoliciting Aſſiſtances 
| from 
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from ſeveral great Perſons; and one Interruption 
ſucceeding another, hindered him from ſupplying 
the Chaſm, and perhaps from re- touching the 
other Parts, which he can hardly be imagined to 
have finiſhed, in his own Opinion; for it is very 
unequal, and ſomeof the Lines are rather inſerted 
to rhime to others, than to ſupport or improve 
the Senſe ; but the firſt and laſt Parts are worked 
up with great Spirit and Elegance, 

His Time was ſpent in the Priſon, for the moſt 
Part, in Study, or in receiving Viſits; but ſome- 
times he deſcended to lower Amuſements, and di- 
verted himſelf in the Kitchen with the Converſa- 
tion of the Criminals; for it was not pleaſing to 
him to be much without Company, and tho' he was 
very capable of a judicious Choice, he was often 
contented with the firſt that offered ; for this he 
was ſometimes reproved by his Friends, who found 
him ſurrounded with Felons ; but the Reproof 
was on that, as on other Occaſions, thrown 
away ; he continued to gratify himſelf, and to 
ſet very little Value on the Opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other Scene of his Life, 
he made uſe of ſuch Opportunities as occurred of 
benefiting thoſe who were more miſerable than 
himſelf, and was always ready to perform any 
Offices of Humanity to his fellow Priſoners. 


He had now ceaſed from correſponding with 


any of his Subſcribers except one, who yet con- 
tinued 
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tinued to remit him th Pounds a Year 
which he had promiſed 1, 110 by whom it was 
expected, that he wou's ina very ſhort 


Time enlarged, becauſ» hg had directed the 
Keeper to enquire after tle State of his Debts. 

However, he took care to enter his Name ac- 
cording to the Forms »f the Court, that the Cre- 
ditor might be obliged to make him ſome Allow- 
ance, if he was continued a Priſoner ; and when, 
on that Occaſion, he appeared in the Hall, was 

treated with very unuſual Reſpect. 
But the Reſentment of the City was afterwards 
raiſed, by ſome Accounts that had been ſpread of 
the Satire; and he was informed, that ſome of 
the Merchants intended to pay the Allowance 
which the Law required, and to detain him Pri- 
ſoner at their own Expence. This he treated as 
an empty Menace, and perhaps might have haſ- 
tened the Publication, only to ſhew how much 
he was ſuperior to their Inſults, had not all his 

Schemes been ſuddenly deſtroyed, 
When he had been ſix Months in Priſon, he 
received from one of. his Friends, in whoſe Kind- 
neſs he had the greateſt Confidence, and on whoſe 
Aſſiſtance he chiefly depended, a Letter that con- 
tained a Charge of very atrocious Ingratitude, 
drawn up in ſuch Terms as ſudden Reſentment 
dictated, Mr, Savage returned a very ſolemn 
Proteſtation of his Innocence, but however ap- 
peared much diſturbed at the Accuſation. Some 
Days 
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Days afterwards, he was ſeized with a Pain in his 
Back and Side, which, as it was not violent, was 
not ſuſpected to be dangerous; but growing daily 
more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July 
he confined himſelf to his Reom, and a Fever 
ſeized his Spirits. The Symptoms grew every Day 
more formidable, but his Condition did not enable 
him to procure any Aſſiſtance. The laſt Time that 
the Keeper ſaw him was on July the 3iſt, when 
Savage, ſeeing him at his Bed ſide, ſaid, with an 
uncommon Earneſtneſs, I have ſomething to ſay to 
you, Sir; but, after a Pauſe, moved his Hand ina 
melancholy Manner, and finding himſelf unable to 
recollect what he was going to communicate, ſaid, 


*Tis gone, The Keeper ſoon after left him, and 
the next Morning he died, He was buried in the 


Church-yard of St, Peter, at the Expence of the 
Keeper, | 

Such was the Life and Death of Richard Sa- 
vage, a Man equally diſtinguiſhed by his Virtues 
and Vices, and at once remarkable for his Weak- 
neſſes and Abilities. 

He was of a middle Stature, of a thin Habit of 
Body, a long Viſage, coarſe Features, and me- 
lancholy Aſpect ; of a grave and manly Deport- 
ment, a ſolemn Dignity of Mien; but which, 
upon a nearer Acquaintance, ſoftened into an 
engaging Eaſineſs of Manners, His Walk was 
flow, and his Voice tremulous and mournful 


He 
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He' was eaſily excited to Smiles, but very ſeldom 
provoked to Laughter. 

His Mind was in an uncommon Degree vigo- 
rous and active. His Judgment was accurate, and 
his Apprehenſion quick, and his Memory ſo te- 
nacious, that he was frequently obſerved to 
know what he had learned from others, in a ſhort 
Time, better than thoſe by whom he was inform 
ed; and could frequently recollect Incidents, with 
all their Combination of Circumſtances, which 


few would have regarded at the preſent Time; 


but which the Quickneſs of his Apprehenſion im- 
preſſed upon him. He had the peculiar Felicity, 
that his Attention never deſerted him; he was 
preſent to every Object, and regardful of the moſt 
trifling Occurrences. He had the Art of eſcaping 
from his own Reflections, and accommodating 

himſelf to every new Scene. 6 
To this Quality is to be imputed the Extent of 
his Knowledge, compared with the ſmall Time 
which he ſpent in viſible Endeavours to acquire it. 
He mingled in curſory Converſation with the ſame 
Steadineſs of Attention as others apply to a Lec- 
ture, and, amidſt the Appearance of thoughtleſs 
Gaiety, loſt no new Idea that was ſtarted, nor any 
Hint that could be improved, He had therefore 
made, in Coffee-Houſes, the ſame Proficiency as 
others in Studies; and it is remarkable, that the 
Writings of a Man of little Education, and little 
Reading, 
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Reading, have an Air of Learning ſcarcely to be 


found in any other Performances, but which, 
perhaps, as often obſcures as embelliſhes them. 


His Judgment was eminently exact; both with 
regard to Writings and to Men. The know- 
ledge of Life was indeed his chief Attainment, 
and it is not without ſome Satisfaction, that I 
can produce the Suffrage of Savage in favour of 
human Nature, of which he never appeared to 
entertain ſuch odious Ideas as ſome, who perhaps 
had neither his Judgment nor Experience, have 
publiſhed, either in Oſtentation of their Sagacity, 
Vindication of their Grimes, or Gratification of 
their Malice. 

His Method of Life particularly qualified him 
for Converſation, of which he knew how to prac- 
tiſe all the Graces, He was never vehement or 
loud, but at once modeſt and eaſy, open and re- 
ſpectful; his Language was vivacious and ele- 
gant, and equally happy upon grave or humorous 
Subjects. He was generally cenſured for not 
knowing when to retire; but that was not the 
Defect of his Judgment, but of his Fortune: 
When he left his Company, he uſed frequently 
to ſpend the remaining Part of the Night in the 
Street, or at leaſt was abandoned to gloomy Re- 
flections, which it is not ſtrange that he delayed 
as long as he could, and ſometimes forgot that he 
gave others Pain to avoid it himſelf. 


It 
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It cannot be ſaid, that he made Uſe of his Abili- 


ties for the Direction of his own Conduct; an irre- 
gular and diſſipated Manner of Life had . him 


the Slave of every Paſſion that happened to be ex- 


cited by the Preſence of its Object, and that Sla- 


very to his Paſſions reciprocally produced a Life 


irregular and diffipated, He was not Maſter of 
his own Motions, nor could promiſe any * 
for the next Day. | 10 24 

With regard to his Oeconomy, nothing” can be 
added to the Relation of his Life; he appeared 
to think himſelf born to be ſupported by others, 
and diſpenſed from all Neceſſity of providing for 
himſelf; he therefore never proſecuted any Scheme 
of Advantage, nor endeavoured even to ſecure the. 


Profits which his Writings might have n 


him. 
His Temper was, in Conſequence of the Do- 


minion of his Paſſions, uncertain and capricious; 
he was eaſily engaged, and eaſily diſguſted ; but 


he is accuſed of retaining his Hatred more tena- 
ciouſly than his Re elende. 

He was compaſſionate, both by Nature and 
Principle, and always ready to perſorm Offices of 
Humanity; but when he was provoked, and very 
ſmall Offences were ſufficient to provoke him, 
he would proſecute his Revenge with the utmoſt 
Acrimony, till his Paſſion had ſubſided. 


His Friendſhip was therefore of little Value; 


for though he was zealous in the Support or 
; Vindi- 


* 
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V indication of thoſe whom he loved, yet it was 
always dangerous to truſt him, becauſe he con- 
fidered himſelf diſcharged, by the firſt Quarrel, 
from all Ties of Honour or Gratitude; and would 
betray thoſe Secrets which in the Warmth of Con- 


fidence had been imparted to him. This Practice 


drew upon him an univerſal Accuſation of Ingra- 
titude; nor can it be denied that he was v 
ready to ſet himſelf free from the Load of an 


Obligation; for he could not bear to conceive 


himſelf in a State of Dependence, his Pride be- 
ing equally powerful with his other Paſſions, and 
appearing in the Form of Inſolence at one Time, 
and of Vanity at another. Vanity, the moſt in- 
nocent Species of Pride, was moſt frequently pre- 
dominant: He could not eaſily leave off, when he 
had once began to mention himſelf or his Works, 
nor ever read his Verſes without ſtealing his Eyes 
from the Page, to diſcover in the Faces of his 
Audience, how they were affected with any fa 
vourite Paſſage, 

A kinder Name than that of Vanity ought to 
be given to the Delicacy with which he was al- 
ways careful to ſeparate his own Merit from every 


other Man's, and to reject that Praiſe to which he 


had no Claim, He did not forget, in mentioning 
his Performances, to mark every Line that had 
been ſuggeſted or amended, and was fo accurate 
as to relate that he owed Three Words in The 
anderer to the Advice of his Friends. 

| ils 
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His Veracity was queſtioned, but with little 
Reaſon ; his Accounts, though not indeed always 
the ſame, were generally conſiſtent. When he 
Joved any Man, he ſuppreſſed all his Faults ; and 
when he had been offended by him, concealed all 
his Virtues; but his Characters were generally 
true, ſo far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be 
denied that his Partiality might have ſometimes 
the Effect of Falſehood. 

In Caſes indifferent, he was zealous for V irtue, 
Truth, and Juſtice; he knew very well the Ne- 
ceſſity of Goodneſs to the preſent and future Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind; nor is there perhaps any 
Writer, who has leſs endeavoured to pleaſe, by 
flattering the Appetites, or perverting the Judg- 
ment, N 

As an Author, therefore, and he now ceaſes to 
influence Mankind in any other Character, if one 
Piece, which he had reſolved to ſuppreſs, be ex- 
cepted, he has very little to fear from the ſtricteſt 
moral or religious Cenſure. And though he may 
not be altogether ſecure againſt the Objections of 
the Critic, it muſt however be acknowledged, that 
his Works are the Productions of a Genius truly 
poetical; and, what many Writers, who have 
been more laviſhly applauded, cannot boaſt, that 
they have an original Air, which has no Reſem- 
blance of any foregoing Writer; that the Verſifi- 
cation and Sentiments have a Caſt peculiar to 
themſelves, which no Man can imitate with Suc- 
: | ceſs; 
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eeſs; becauſe, what was Nature in Savage, would 
in another be Aﬀectation, It muſt be confeſſed, 
that his Deſcriptions are ſtriking, his Images ani- 
mated, his Fictions juſtly imagined, and his Alle. 
gor ies artfully perſued ; that his Diction is elevat- 
ed, though ſometimes forced, and his Numbers 
ſonorous and majeſtick, though frequently ſlug- 
giſn and encumbered, Of his Stile, the general 
Fault is Harſhneſs, and the general Excellence is 
Dignity; of his Sentiments, the prevailing 
Beauty is Sublimity, and Uniformity the prevailing 
Defect. 

For his Life, or for his Writings, none who 
candidly conſider his Fortune, will think an Apo- 
logy either neceſſary or difficult. If he was not 
always ſufficiently inſtructed in his Subject, his 
Knowledge was at leaſt greater than could have 
been attained by others in the ſame State. If his 
Works were ſometimes unfiniſhed, Accuracy can- 
not reaſonably be exacted from a Man oppreſſed 
with Want, which he has no Hope of relieving 
but by a ſpeedy Publication. The Inſolence and 
Reſentment of which he is accuſed, were not 
eaſily to be avoided by a great Mind, irritated by 
perpetual Hardſhips, and conſtrained hourly to 
return the Spurns of Contempt, and repreſs the 
Inſolence of Proſperity ; and Vanity ſurely may 
be readily pardoned in him, to whom Life afforded 
no other Comforts that barren Praiſes, and the 


Conſciouſneſs of deſerving them, 
£0 T hoſe 
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Thoſe are no proper Judges of his Conduct, 
who have flumbered away their Lime on the 
Down of Abundance; nor will a wiſe Man eaſily 
preſume to ſay, Had I been in Savage's Con- 
« dition, I ſhould have lived, or written, better 
<< than Savage.” 

This Relation will not be wholly without its 

Ufe, if thoſe, who languiſh under any Part of his 
Sufferings, ſhall be enabled to fortify their Pa- 
tience by reflecting, that they feel only thoſe Afflic- 
Cons from which the Abilities of Savage did not 
Exempt him; or if thoſe, who, in Confidence of 
ſuperior Capacities or Attainments, diſregard the 
common Maxims of Life, ſhall be reminded that 
nothing will ſupply the Want of Prudence; and 
that Negligence and Irregularity, long continued, 
will make Knowledge uſeleſs, Wit ridiculous, 
and Genius contemptible. 


End of the Life of Mr, Savacs, 


| 
| 


OF 


Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 


Rancis DRAKE was the Son of a Clergyman 
in Devonſhire, who being inclined to the 
Doctrine of the Proteſtants, at that Time much 
oppoſed by Henry VIII. was obliged to fly from 
his Place of Reſidence into Kent for Refuge, from 
the Perſecution raiſed againſt him, and thoſe of 
the ſame Opinion, by the Law of the Six Articles, 

How long he lived there, or how he was ſup- 
ported, is not known; nor have we any Account 
of the firſt Years of Sir Francis Drake's Life, of 
any Diſpoſition to Hazards and Adventures which 
might have been diſcovered in his Childhood ; 
or of the Education which qualified him for ſuch 
wonderful Attempts. 

We are only informed, that he was put Ap- 
prentice by his Father to the Maſter of a ſmall 
Veſſel that traded to France and the Low Countries, 
under whom he probably learned the Rudiments 
| 13 of 
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of Navigation, and familiariſed himſelf to the 
Dangers and Hardſhips of the Sea. 

But how few Opportunities ſoeyer he might 
have in this Part of his Life for the Exerciſe. of 
his Courage, he gave ſo many Proofs of his Dili- 
gence and Fidelity, that his Maſter, dying un- 
married, left him his little Veſſel in Reward of 
his Service; a Circumſtance that deſerves to be 
remembered, not only as it may illuſtrate the pri- 
vate Character of this brave Man, but as it may 
hint to all thoſe who may hereafter propofe his 
Conduct for their Imitation, That Virtue is the 
ſureſt Foundation both of Reputation and For- 
tune, and that the firſt Step to Greatneſs is to be 
honeſt, | | 

If it were not improper to dwell longer on an 
Incident at the firſt View ſo inconſiderable, it 
might be added, that it deſerves the Reflection of 
thoſe, who, when they are engaged in Affairs not 
adcquate to their Abilities, paſs them over with 
a contemptuous Neglect ; and while they amuſe 
themſelves with chimerical Schemes, and Plans of 
future Undertakings, ſuſter every Opportunity of 
ſmaller Advantage to flip away as unworthy their 
Regard, They may learn, from the Example of 
Drake, that Diligence in Employments ok, leſs 
Conſequence is the moſt ſucceſsful Introduction 
to greater Enterprizes. 

After having followed for ſome Time his Maſ- 


ter's Profeſſion, he grew weary of ſo narrow a, 
Province ; 
* 
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Province; and having ſold his little Veſſel, ven- 
tured his Effects in the new Trade to the J/e/t- 
{1dies, which having not been long diſcovered, 
and very little frequented by the Exgliſb till that 
Time, were conceived ſo much to abound in 
Wealth, that no Voyage thither could fail of be- 
ing recompenſed by great Advantages. Nothing 
was talked of among the mercantile or adventu- 
rous Part of Mankind, but the Beauty and Riches 
of this new World. Freſh Diſcoveries were fre- 
quently made, new Countries and Nations never 
heard of before were daily deſcribed; and it may 
eaſily be concluded, that the Relaters did not di- 
miniſh the Merit of their Attempts, by ſuppreſſing 
or diminithing any Circumſtance that might pro- 
duce Wonder, or excite Curioſity, Nor was their 
Vanity only engaged in raiſing Admirers, but 
their Intereſt likewiſe in procuring Adventurers, 
who were indeed eaſily gained by the Hopes which 
naturally ariſe from new Proſpects, tho' through 
Ignorance of the American Seas, and by the Malice 
of the Spamards, who from the firſt Diſcovery 
of thoſe Countries conſidered every other Nation 
that attempted to follow them as Invaders of 
their Rights, the beſt concerted Deſigns often 
mißgar ed. 
Among thoſe whoſuffered moſt from the Spani/o 
Injuitice, was Captain Jahn Hawkins, who having 
been admitted by the Viceroy to traffic in the Bay 
of Mexico, was, contrary to the Stipulation then 
I 4 made 
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made between them, and in Violation of the Peace 
between Spain and England, attacked without any 
Declaration of Hoſtilities, and obliged, after an 
obſtinate Reſiſtance, to retire with the Loſs of 
four Ships, and a great Number of his Men, who 
were either deſtroyed, or carried into Slavery, 

In this Voyage Drake had adventured almoſt 
all his Fortune, which he in vain endeavoured to 
recover, both by his own private Intereſt, and by 
obtaining Letters from Queen Elizabeth; for the 
Spaniards, deaf to all Remonſtrances, either vin- 
dicated the Injuſtice of the Viceroy, or at leaſt 
forbore to redreſs it. 

Drake, thus oppreſſed and impoveriſhed, retained 
at leaſt his Courage and his Induſtry, that ardent 
Spirit that prompted him to Adventures, and that 
indefatigable Patience that enabled him to ſur- 
mount Difficulties, He did not fit down idly to 
lament Misfortunes which Heaven had put it in 
his Power to remedy, or to repine at Poverty while 
the Wealth of his Enemies was to be gained. But 
having made two Voyages to America, for the 
ſake of gaining Intelligence of the State of the 
Spaniſh Settlements, and acquainted himſelf with 
the Seas and Coaſts, he determined on a third 
Expedition of more Importance, by whichgghe 
Spaniards ſhould find how imprudently they al- 
ways act, who injure and infult a brave Man. 
On the 24th of Mar, 1572, Francis Drake 
ſet fail from _—_ in the Paſcha of 70 Tons, 

accom- 
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accompanied by the Swan of 25 Tons, command-- . 
ed by his Brother John Drake; having in both 
Veitels ſeventy-three Men and Boys, with 2 
Year's Proviſion, and ſuch Artillery and Ammu- 
tion as was neceſſary for his Undertaking; which, 
however incredible it may appear to ſuch as con- 
ſider rather his Force than his Fortitude, was no- 
leſs than to make Repriſals upon the moſt power- 
ful Nation in the World. 

The Wind continuing favourable, they entered 
June 29, between Guadalupe and Dominica; and 
on July 6th ſaw the High-land of Santa Martha; 
then continuing their Courſe,. after having been 
becalmed for ſome Time, they arrived at Port 
-Pheaſant, ſo named by Drake in a former Voyage,. 
to the Eaſt of Nombre de Dias. Here he propoſed 
to build his Pinnaces, which he had brought in 
Pieces ready framed from Plymouth, and was go 
Ing aſhore with a few Men, unarmed; but diſco- 
vering a Smoke at a Diſtance, ordered the other 
Boat to follow him with a greater Force. 

Then marching towards the Fire, which was. 
In the Top of a high Tree, he found a Plate of 
Lead nailed to another Tree, with an infcription. 
engraved upon it by one Garret, an Angliſtman, 
vnd na left that Place but five Days before, and 


had taken this Method of informing him, that the 
Spaniards had been advertiſed of his Intention to 
anchor at that Place, and that it therefore would 
be prudent. to make a very ſhort Stay there. 

I 5 But: 
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But Drake, knowing how convenient this Place 
was for his Deſigns, and conſidering that the Ha- 
zard and Waſte of Time, which could not be 
avoided in ſeeking another Station, was equiva- 
lent to any other Danger which was to be appre- 
hended from the Spaniards, determined to fol- 
low his firſt ReſoJution ; only, for his greater 
Security, he ordered a kind of Paliſade, or Forti- 
fication, to be made, by felling large Trees, and 
laying the Trunks and Branches one upon an- 
other by the Side of the River. 


On July 20, having built their Pinnaces, and 
being joined by one Captain Roſe, who happened 
to touch at the ſame Place with a Bark of 5oMen, 
they ſet fail towards Nombre de Dios, and taking 
two Frigates at the Iſland of Pines, were informed 
by the Negroes which they found in them,. that 
the Inhabitants of that Place were in ExpeCtation 
of ſome Soldiers, which the Governor of Panama 
had promiſed, to defend them from the Symerons, 
or fugitive Negroes,. who having eſcaped from the 
Tyranny of their Maſters in great Numbers, had 
ſettled themſelves under two Kings, or Leaders, 
on each Side of the Way between Nombre de Dios 
and Panama, and not only aſſerted their natural 
Right to Liberty and Independence, but &dea- 
voured to revenge the Cruelties they had ſuf- 
fered ; and had lately put the. Inhabitants of 
Nombre de Dios into the utmoſt Conſternation. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Negroes the Captain ſet on Shore on the 
main Land, ſo that they might, by joining the 
Symerons, recover their Liberty, or at leaſt might 
not have it in their Power to give the People of 
Nombre de Dios any ſpeedy Information of his In- 
tention to invade them. 

Then ſelecting 53 Men from his own compa- 
ny, and 20 from the Crew of his new Aſſociate 
Captain Rouſe, he embarked with them in his 
Pinnaces, and ſet fail for Nombre de Dios. 

On Juh the 28th, at Night, he approached the 
Town undiſcovered, and dropt his Anchors under 
the Shore, intending, after his Men were refreſh. 
ed, to begin the Attack; but finding that they 
were terrifying each other with formidable Ac- 
counts of the Strength of the Place, and the Mul- 
titude of the Inhabitants, he determined to hinder 
the Panic from ſpreading farther, by leading them. 
immediately to Action; and therefore ordering 
them to their Oars, he landed without any Oppo- 
ſition, there being only one Gunner upon the Bay, 
tho” it was ſecured with fix Braſs Cannons of the 
largeſt Size, ready mounted. But the Gunner, 


while they were throwing the Cannon from their 


Carriages, alarmed the Town, as they ſoon diſco- 
vered, by the Bell, the Drums, and the Noiſe of 
the People. 

Drake leaving twelve Men to guard the Pin- 
naces, marched round the Town with no great 
Oppoſition, the Men being more hurt by treating, 

16 on 
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on the Weapons left on the Ground by the flying 
Enemy, than by the Reſiſtance which they en- 
countered, 

At length having taken ſome of the Spaniards, 
Drake commanded them to ſhew him the Gover- 
nor's Houſe, where the Mules that bring the Sil- 
ver from Panama were unloaded ; there they found 
the Door open, and entering the Room where the 
Silver was repoſited, found it heaped up in Bars 
in ſuch Quantities as almoſt exceed Belief, the 
Pile being, they conjectured, ſeventy Feet in 
Length, ten in Breadth, and twelve in Height, 
each Bar weighing between 30 and 45 Pounds. 

It is eaſy to imagine, that at the Sight of this 
Treaſure, nothing was thought on by the Engli/h 
but by what Means they might beſt convey it to 
their Boats; and doubtleſs it was not eaſy for 
Drake, who, conſidering their Diſtance from the 
Shore, and the Numbers of their Enemics, was 
afraid of being intercepted in his Retreat, to hin- 
der his Men from encumbering themſelves with 
ſo much Silver as might have retarded their 
March, and obſtructed the Uſe of their Wea- 
pons ; however, by promiſing to lead them to the 
King's T reaſure-Houſe, where there was Gold and 
Jewels to a far greater Value, and where the Trea- 
ſure was not only more portable, but nearer the 
Coaſt, he perſuaded them to follow him, and re- 
join the main Body of his Men, then drawn up 
under the Command of his Brother in the Market- 
place. Here 
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Here he found his little Troop much. diſcou- 
raged by the Imagination, that if they ſtayed any 
longer, the Enemy would gain Poſſeſſion of their 
Pinnaces; and that they ſhould then, without any 
Means of Safety, be left to ſtand alone againſt 
the whole Power of that Country : Drake, not 
indeed eaſily terrified, but ſufficiently cautious, 
ſent to the Coaſt to enquire the Truth, and ſee 


if the ſame Terror had taken Poſſeſſion of the 


Men whom he had left to guard his Boats; but 
finding no Foundation for theſe dreadful Appre- 
henſions, he perſiſted in his firſt Deſign, and led 


the Troop forward to the Treaſure-Houſe. In 


their Way there fell a violent Shower of Rain, 
which wet ſome of their Bow- ſtrings, and extin- 
guiſhed many of their Matches; a Misfortune 
which might ſoon have been repaired, and which 
perhaps the Enemy might ſuffer in common with 
them, but which however, on this Occaſion, very 
much embarraſſed them, as the Delay produced 


by it repreſſed that Ardour which ſometimes is 


only to be kept up by continued Action, and gave 
Time to the Timorous and Slothful to ſpread their 
Infinuations, and propagate their Cowardice.— 
Some, whoſe Fear was their predominant Paſſion, 
were continually magnifying the Numbers and 
Courage of their Enemies, and repreſented whole 
Nations as ready to ruſh upon them ; others, 
whoſe Avarice mingled with their Concern for 
their own Safety, were more ſolicitous to pre- 


ſerve 
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ſerve what they had already gained, than to ac- 
quire more; and others, brave in themſelves, and- 
reſolute, began to doubt of Succeſs in an Under- 
taking in which they were aſſociated with ſuch 
cowardly Companions. So that ſcarcely any 
Man appeared to proceed in their Enterprize 
with that Spirit and Alacrity which could give 
Drake a Proſpect of Succeſs. 

This he perceived, and with ſome Emotion told 
them, that if, after having had the chief Treaſure 
of the World within their Reach, they ſhould go 
home and languiſh in Poverty, they could blame 
nothing but their own Cowardice 7 that he had ; 
performed his Part, and was ſtill deſirous to lead 
them to Riches and to Honour. | 

Then finding that either Shame or Conviction 
made them willing to follow him, he ordered the 
Treaſure-houſe to be forced; and commanding 
his Brother, and Oxenham of Plymouth, a Man 
known afterwards for his bold Adventures in the 
ſame Parts, to take Charge of the Treaſure, he 
commanded the other Body,to follow him to. the 
Market-place, that he might be ready to oppoſe 
any ſcattered Troops of the Spaniards, and binder 
them from uniting into one Body, 

But as he ftepped forward, his Strength failed 
him on a ſudden, and he fell down ſpeechleſs. 

Then it was that his Companions perceived a 
Wound in his Leg, which he had Teceived in the 


frit Encounter, but hitherto concealed, leſt his 
Men, 


I 
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Men, eaſily diſcouraged, ſhould make their Con- 


cern for his Life a Pretence'for returning to their 
Boats. Such had been his Loſs of Blood, as was 
diſcovered upon nearer Obſervation, that it had 
filled the Prints of his Footſteps, and it appeared 
ſcarce credible that, after ſuch Effuſion of Blood, 
Life ſhould remain. | 

The Braveſt were now willing to retire ; nei- 
ther the Deſire of Honour nor of Riches was 
thought enough to prevail in any Man over his 
Regard for his Leader. Drake, whom Cordials - 
had now reſtored to his Speech, was the only Man 
who could - not be prevailed on to leave the En- 
terprize unfiniſned. It was to no Purpoſe that 
they adviſed him to ſubmit to go on board to have 
his Wound dreſſed, and promiſed to return with 
him and complete their Deſign ; he well knew 
how impracticable it was to regain the Opportu- 
nity when it was once Joſt ; and could eaſily fore- 
ſee that a Reſpite, of but a few Hours, would en- 
able the Spaniards to recover from their Conſter- 
nation, to aſſemble their Forces, refit their Bat- 
teries, and remove their Treaſure. What he had 
undergone ſo much Danger to obtain was now in 
his Hands, and the Fhoughts.of leaving it un- 
touched was too-mortifying to be patiently borne, 
However, as there was little Time for Conſulta- 
tion, and the ſame Danger attended their Stay in 
that Perplexity and Confuſion, as their Return, 
they bound up his Wound with his Scarf, and, 


partly 
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partly by Force, partly by Entreaty, carried him 
to the Boats, in which they all embarked by Break 
of Day. 

Then taking with them, out of the Harbour, 
a Ship loaded with Wines, they went to the 
Baſtimentes, an Iſland about a League from the 
Town, where they ſtayed two Days to repoſe the 
wounded Men, and to regale themſelves with the 
Fruits which grew in great Plenty in the Gardens. 
of that Iſland. 

During their Stay here, there came over from 
the Main Land a Spaniſb Gentleman, ſent by the 
Governor with Inſtructions to enquire, whether 
the Captain was that Drake who had been before 
on their Coaſt ; whether the Arrows with which 
many of their Men were wounded, were not poi- 
ſoned ; and whether they wanted Proviſions, or 
other Neceſſaries. The Meſſenger likewiſe ex- 

tolled their Courage with the higheſt Encomiums, 
and expreſſed his Admiration of their daring Un- 
dertaking. Drake, though he knew the Civilities 

of an Enemy are always to be ſuſpected, and that 
the Meſſenger, amidf all his Profeſſions of Re- 
gard, was no other than a Spy; yet, knowing 
that he had nothing to apprehend, treated him 
with the higheſt Honours that his Condition ad- 
mitted of; in anſwer to his Enquiries, he aſſured 

him, that he was the ſame Drake with. whoſe 

Character they were before acquainted, that he 
was a rigid Obſerver of the Laws of War, and 


Never 
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never permitted his Arrows to be poiſoned he 
then diſmiſſed him wish conſiderable Preſents, 

told him, that, though he had unfortunately failed 
in this Attempt, he would never deſiſt from his 
Deſign, till he had ſhared with Spain the Trea- 
ſures of America. 

They then reſolved to return to the Iſle of 
Pines, where they had left their Ships, and con- 
ſult about the Meaſures they were now to take; 
and having arrived, Auguſt 1, at their former Sta- 
tion, they diſmiſſed Captain Rouſe, who judging 
it unſafe to ſtay any longer on the Coaſt, deſired 
to be no longer engaged in their Deſigns. 

But Drake, not to be diſcouraged from his Pur- 
poſe by a ſingle Diſappointment, after having en- 
quired of a Negroe, whom he took aboard at 
Nombre de Dios, the moſt wealthy Settlements, 
and weakeſt Parts of the Coaſt, reſolved to attack 
Carthagena; and ſetting fail without Loſs of Time, 
came to Anchor, Auguſt 13, between Chareſba 
and St. Barnard's, two Iſlands at a little Diſtance 
from the Harbour of Carthagena ; then paſſing 
with his Boats round the Iſland, he entered the 
Harbour, and in the Mouth of it found a Frigate: 
with only an old Man in it, who voluntarily in- 
formed them, that about an Hour before a Pin- 
nace had paſſed by with Sails and Oars, and alE 
the Appearance of Expedition and Importance ; 
that as ſhe paſſed, the Crew on board her bid them 
take care of themſelves; and that as ſoon as ſhe 

touched 
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touched the Shore, they heard the Noiſe of Can- 
non fred as a Warning, and ſaw the Shipping in 
the Port draw up under the Guns of the Caſtle, 
The Captain, who had himſelf heard the Diſ- 
charge of the Artillery, was ſoon convinced that 
he was diſcovered, and that therefore nothing 
could be attempted with any Probability of Suc- 
ceſs, He therefore contented himſelf with taking 
a Ship of Seville, of 240 Tons, which the Re- 
later of this Voyage mentions as a very large Ship, 
and two ſmall Frigates, in which he found Letters 
of Advice from Nombre de Dios, intended to alarm 
that Part of the Coaſt. 
Dirate, now finding his Pinnaces of great U ſe, 
and not having a ſufficient Number of Sailors for 
all his Veſſels, was deſirous of deſtroying one of 
his Ships, that his Pinnaces might be better 
manned : This, neceſſary as it was, could not 
eaſily be done without diſguſting his Company, 
who having made ſeveral proſperous Voyages in 
that Veſſel, would be unwilling to have it de- 
ſtroyed. Drake well knew that nothing but the 
Love of their Leaders could animate his Fol- 
lowers to encounter ſuch Hardſhips as he was a- 
bout to expoſe them to, and therefore rather choſe 
to bring his Deſigns to paſs by Artifice than Au- 
thority, He ſent for the Carpenter of the Swan, 
took him into his Cabin, and having firſt engaged 
bim to Secrecy, ordered him, in the Middle of the 
Night, to go down into the Well of the Ship, 
and 
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and bore three Holes through the Bottom, laying 
ſomething againſt them that might hinder the 
Bubbling of the Water from being heard, To 
this the Carpenter, after ſome Expoſtulation, con- 
ſented, and the next Night performed his Pro- 
miſe, f 

In the Morning, Auguſt 15, Drake going out 
with his Pinnace a fiſhing, rowed up to the Stoan, 
and having invited his Brother to partake of his 
Diverſion, enquired with a negligent Air, why 
their Bark was ſo deep in the Water; upon. which 
the Steward going down, returned immediately 
with an Account, that the Ship was leaky, and 
in danger of ſinking in a little Time, They had 
Recourſe immediately to the Pump, but having 
laboured till Three in the Afternoon, and gained 
very little upon the Water, they willingly, ac- 
cording to Drake's Advice, ſet the Veſſel on Fire, 
and went on board the Pinnaces. 

Finding it now neceſſary to lie concealed for 
ſome Time, till the Spaniards ſhould forget their 
Danger, and remit their Vigilance, they ſet fail 
for the Sound of Darien; and without approach- 
ing the Coaſt, that their Courſe might not be ob- 
ſerved, they arrived there in ſix Days. 

This being a convenient Place for their Recep- 
tion, both on account of Privacy, as it was out 
of the Road of all Trade, and as it was well ſup- 
plied with Wood, Water, wild Fowl, Hogs, Deer, 
and all Kinds of Proviſions, he ſtayed here fifteen 

Days, 
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Days, to careen his Veſſels, and refreſh his Men, 
who worked interchangeably, on one Day the 
one half, and on the next the other. 

On the fifth Day of September, Drake left his 
Brother with the Ship at Darien, and ſet out 
with two Pinnaces towards the Rio Grande, which 
they reached in three Days, and on the ninth 
were diſcovered by a Spaniard from the Bank, 
who believing them to be his Countrymen, made 
a Signal to them to come on Shore, with which 
they very readily complied ; but he, ſoon finding 
his Miſtake, abandoned his Plantation, where 
they found great Plenty of Proviſions, with which 
having laden their Veſſels, they departed. So 
great was the Quantity of Proviſions which they 
amalled here and in other Places, that in different 
Parts of the Coaſt they built four Magazines, or 
Store-houſes, which they filled with Neceſſaries 
for the Proſecution of their Voyage. Theſe they 
placed at ſuch a Diſtance from each other, that 
the Enemy, if he ſhould ſurprize one, might yet 
not difcover the reſt, 

In the mean time, his Brother, Captain Jahn 
Drake, went, according to the Inſtructions that 
had been left him, in ſearch of the Symerons, or 
fugitive Negroes, from whoſe Aſſiſtance alone 
they had now any Proſpect of a ſucceſsful Voy- 
age; and touching upon the main Land, by 
means of the Negro whom they had taken from 
Nombre de Dios, engaged two of them to come 

on 
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on board his Pinnace, leaving two of their own 
Men as Hoſtages for their returning. Theſe 
Men, having aſſured Drake of the Affection of 
their Nation, appointed an Interview between him 
and their Leaders, Soleaving Port Plenty, in the 
Ille of Pines, ſo named by the Engliſh, from the 
great Stores of Proviſions which they had amaſſed 
at that Place, they came, by the Direction of the 
Symerons, into a ſecret Bay, among beautiful 
Iſlands covered with Frees, which concealed their 
Ship from Obſervation, and where the Channel 
was ſo narrow and rocky, that it was impoſſible 
to enter it by Night, ſo that there was no Danger 
of a ſudden Attack. | 

Here they met, and entered into Engagements, 
which common Enemies and common Dangers 
preſerved from Violation, But the firſt Conver- 
ſation informed the Engliſh, that their Expecta- 


tions were not immediately to be gratified ; for, 


upon their Enquiries after the -moſt probable 
Means of gaining Gold and Silver, the Symerons 
told them, that had they known ſooner the chief 
End of their Expedition, they could eaſily have 
gratified them, but that during the rainy Seaſon, 
which was now begun, and which continues ſix 
Months, they could not recover the Treaſure, 
which they had taken from the Spaniards, out of 
the Rivers in which they had concealed it, 
Drake, therefore, propoſing to Wait in this 
Place till the Rains were paſt, built, with the Aſ- 


ſiſtance 
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fiſtance of the Symervns, a Fort of Earth and Tim 
ber, and leaving Part of his Company with the 
Symerons, ſet out with three Pinnaces towards 
Carthagena, being of a Spirit too active to lie ſtill 
patiently, even in a State of Plenty and Security, 
and with the moſt probable Expectations of im- 
menſe Riches, 
On the 16th of October, he anchored within 
light of Carthagena, without landing; and on the 
17th, going out to Sea, took a Spaniſh Bark, with 
which they entered the Harbour, where they were 
accoſted by a Spaniſh Gentleman, whom they had 
ſome time before taken, and ſet at Liberty, who 
coming to them in a Boat (as he pretended) with- 
out the Knowledge of the Governor, made them 
great Promiſes of Refreſhment, and Profeſſions of 
Efteem ; but Drake having waited till the next 
Morning without receiving the Proviſions he had 
been prevailed upon to expect, found that all this 
pretended Kindneſs was no more than a Stratagem 
to amuſe him, while the Governor was raifing 
Forces for his Deſtruction. 

October 20, they took two Frigates coming out 
of Carthagena without Jading. — Why the Spa- 
niards, knowing Drake to be at the Mouth of the 
Harbour, ſent out their Veſſels on purpoſe to be 
taken, does not appear. Perhaps they thought 
that, in order to keep Poſſeſſion of his Prizes, he 
would divide his Company, and by that Diviſion 
be more eaſily deſtroyed, 


In 
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In a few Hours afterwards, they ſent out two 
Frigates well manned, which Drake ſoon forced 
to retire; and having ſunk one of his Prizes, 
and burnt the other in their Sight, leaped after- 
wards aſhore, ſingle, in Defiance of their Troops, 
which hovered at a Diſtance in the Woods and 
on the Hills, without ever venturing to approach 
within Reach of the Shot from the Pinnaces. 

To leap upon an Enemy's Coaſt in Sight of 
a ſuperior Force, only to ſhow how little they 
were feared, was an Act that would in theſe 
Times meet with little Applauſe, nor. can the 
General be ſeriouſly commended, 'or rationally 
vindicated, who expoſes his Perſon to Deſtruction, 
and, by Conſequence, his Expedition to Miſcar- 
riage, only for the Pleaſure of an idle Inſult, an 
inſignificant Bravado, All that can be urged in 
his Defence, is, that perhaps it might contribute 
to heighten the Eſteem of his Followers, as few 
Men, eſpecially of that Claſs, are philoſophical 
enough to ſtate the exact Limits of Prudence and 
Bravery, or not to be dazzled with an Intrepidity, 
how improperly ſoever exerted, It may be added, 
that perhaps the Spaniards, whoſe Notions of 
Courage are ſufficiently romantic, might look 
upon him as a more formidable Enemy, and yield 
more eaſily to a Hero of whoſe Fortitude they had 
ſo high an Idea. 

However, finding the whole Country adver- 
tiſed of his Attempts, and in Arms to oppoſe him, 

| he 
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he thought it not proper to ſtay longer where 
there was no Probability of Succeſs, and where 
he might in Time be overpowered by Multitudes, 
and therefore nn to go forwards to Rio 
de Haba. 

This Reſolution, when it was known by his 
Followers, threw them into Aſtoniſhment, and 
the Company of one of his Pinnaces remonſtrated 
to him, that though they placed the higheſt Con- 
fidence/in his Conduct, they could not think of 
undertaking ſuch a Voyage without Provifions, 
having only a Gammon of Bacon, and a ſmall 
Quantity of Bread, for ſeventeen Men : Drake 
anſwered them, that there was on board his Veſſel 
even a greater Scarcity; but yet, if they would 
adventure to ſhare his Fortune, he did not doubt 
of extricating them from all their Difficulties, 
Such was the heroic Spirit of Drake, that he 
never ſuffered himſelf to be diverted from his 
Deſigns by any Difficulties, nor ever thought of 
relieving his Exigencies, but at the: Expence of 
his Enemies. 

Reſolution and Succeſs reciprocally produce 
each other. He had not failed more than three 
Leagues, before they diſcovered a large Ship, 
which they attacked with all the Inwepidity that 


Neceſſity inſpires, and happily found i laden 


"ow excellent Proviſions, 
But finding his Crew growing faint and fickly 
with their Manner of IJ ving in the Pinnaces, 
nn 
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which was leſs commodious than on board the 
Ships, he determined to go back to the Symerons, 
with whom he left his Brother and Part of his 
Force, and attempt, by their Conduct, to make 
his Way over, and invade the Spaniards in the 
Inland Parts, where they would probably never 
dream of an Enemy. 

When they arrived at Port Diego, ſo mane] 
from the Negro who had procured them their In- 
tercourſe with the Symerons, they found Captain 
John Drake, and one of his Company dead, being 
killed in attempting, almoſt unarmed, to board a 
Frigate, well provided with all Things neceſſary 
for its Defence. The Captain was unwilling to 
attack it, and repreſented to them the Madneſs of 
their Propoſal ; but being overborne by their Cla- 
mours and Importunities, to avoid the Imputation 
of Cowardice, complied to his Deſtruction. So 
dangerous is it for the chief Commander to 10 
abſent ! 

Nor was this their ably Misfortune; for, in a 
very ſhort Time, many of them were attacked by 
the Calenture, a malignant Fever, very frequent 
in the hot Climates, which carried away, among 
ſeveral others, Jeſeph Drake, another Brother of 
the Commander, 

While Drake was employed in taking care of 
the ſick men, the Symeronus, who ranged the Coun- 
try for Intelligence, brought him an Account, 
that the Spaniſh Fleet was arrived at Nombre de 

K Dios, 
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Dios, the Truth of which was confirmed by the 
Pinnace, which he ſent out to make Obſervations, 

This, therefore, was the Time for their Jour- 
ney, When the Treaſures of the American Mines 
were to be tranſported from Panama, over Land, 
to Nombre de Dios. He therefore, by the Direc- 
tion of the Sy merons, furniſhed himſelf with all 
Things neceſſary, and on February 3, ſet out from 
Port Diego. 

Having loſt already 28 of his Company, and 
being under a Neceſſity of leaving ſome to guard 


his Ship, he took with him only 18 Engliſb, and 


30 Symerons, who not only ſerved as Guides to 
ſhow the Way, but as Purveyors to procure Pro- 
viſions, 

They carried not only Arrows for War, but 
for Hunting and Fowling ; the Heads of which 
are proportioned in Size to the Game which they 
are purſuing; for Oxen, Stags, or wild Boars, 
they have Arrows, or Javelins, with Heads weigh- 
ing a Pound and half, which they diſcharge near 
Hand,-and which ſcarcely ever fail of being mor- 
tal. The ſecond Sort are about half as heavy as 
the other, and are generally (hot from their Bows ; 
theſe are intended for ſmaller Beaſts, With the 
third Sort, of which the Heads are an Ounce in 
weight, they kill Birds. 

As this Nation is in a State that does not ſet 
them above continual Cares for the immediate 
Neceſſaries of Life, he that can temper Iron beſt, 
is 
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is among them moſt eſteemed ; and, perhaps, it 
would be happy for every Nation, if Honours and 
Applauſes were as juſtly diſtributed, and he were 
moſt diſtinguiſhed whoſe Abilities were moſt uſe- 
ful to Society, How many chimerical Titles to 
Precedence, how many falſe Pretences to Reſpect, 
would this Rule bring to the Ground! 

Every Day, by Sun-riſing, they began to march, 
and having travelled till ten, reſted near ſome 
River till twelve; then travelling again till four, 
they repoſed all Night in Houſes, which the Sy- 
merons had either left ſtanding in their former 
Marches, or very readily erected for them, by 
ſetting up three or four Poſts in the Ground, and 
laying Poles from cne to another in Form of a 
Roof, which they thatched with Palmetto Boughs 
and Plantane Leaves. In the Valleys, where they 
were ſheltered from the Winds, they left three or 
four Feet below open ; but on the Hills, where 
they were more expoſed to the chill Blaſts of the 
Night, they thatched them cloſe to the Ground, 
leaving only a Door for Entrance, and a Vent in 
the Middle of the Room, for the Smoke of three 
Fires, which they made in every houſe. 

In their March, they met not only with Plenty 
of Fruits upon the Banks of the Rivers, but with 
wild Swine in great abundance, of which the Sy- 
merons, Without Difficulty, killed, for the moſt 
Part, as much as was wanted, One day, how- 
ever, they found an Otter, and were about to dreſs 
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it; at which Drake expreſſing his Wonder, was 
aſked by Pedro, the chief Symeron, Are you a 
Aan of Mar, and in Want, and yet doubt whether 
this be Meat that hath Blood in it? For which 
Drake in private rebuked him, ſays the Relator, 
whether juſtly or not, it is not very important to 
. determine. There ſeems to be in Drake's Scruple 
ſomewhat of Superſtition, perhaps not eaſily to 
be juſtified; and the Negroe's Anſwer was, at 
leaſt, martial, and will I en be generally ac- 
knowledged to be rational. 
On the third Day of their March, February 6, 

they came to a Town of the | xo ſituated on 
the Side of a Hill, and encompaſſed with a Ditch 
and a Mud Wall, to fecure it from any ſudden 
Surprize: Here they lived with great Neatneſs 
and Plenty, and ſome Obſervation of Religion, 
paying great Reverence to the Croſs; a Practice 
which Drake prevailed upon them to change for 
the Uſe of the Lord's Prayer. Here they impor- 
tuned Drake to ſtay for a few Days, promiſing to 
double his Strength; but he, either thinking greater 
Numbers unneceflary, or fearing that if any Dif- 
ference ſhould ariſe, he ſhould be overborne by the 
Number of the Symerons, or that they would de- 
mand to ſhare the Plunder that ſhould be taken, 
in common, or for ſome other Reaſon, that might 
eaſily occur, refuſed any Addition to his Troop, 
endeavouring to expreſs his Refuſal in ſuch Terms 


as n. heighten their rie of his Bravery. 
2 He 
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He then proceeded on his Journey, through 


cool Shades, and lofty Woods, which ſheltered 


them ſo effectually from the Sun, that their March 
was leſs toilſome than if they had travelled in 
England during the Heat of the Summer. Four 
of the Symerons, that were acquainted with the 
Way, went about a Mile before the Troop, and 
ſcattered Branches to direct them; then followed 


twelve Symerons, after whom came the Engliſb 


with the two Leaders, and the other Symerons | 
cloſed the Rear. 

On February 11, they arrived at the Top of x 
very high Hill, on the Summit of which grew a - 
Tree of wonderful Greatneſs, in which they had 
cut Steps for the more ealy Aſcent to the Top, 
where there was a Kind of Tower, to which they 
invited Drake, and from thence ſhewed him not 
only the North Sea, from whence they came, 
but the great South Sea, on which no Engl 
Veſſel had ever failed. This Proſpect exciting 
his natural Curioſity and Ardour for Adventures 
and Diſcoveries, he lifted up his Hands to God, 
and implored his Bleſſing upon the Refolution, 
which he then formed, of failing in an Eule 
Ship on that Sea. | 

Then continuing their March, they came, 
after two Days, into an open, level Country, 
where their Paſſage was ſome what incommoded 
by the Graſs, which is of a peculiar Kind, con- 
ſiſting of a Stalk like that of Wheat, and a Blade; 
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on which the Oxen and other Cattle feed, till it 
grows too high for them to reach; then the In- 
habitants ſet it on fire, and in three Days it 
ſprings up again; this they are obliged to do 
thrice a Year, ſo great is the Fertility of the Soil. 

At length, being within view of Panama, they 
left all frequented Roads, for fear of being diſ- 
covered, and poſted themſelves in a Grove, near 
the Way between Panama and Nombre de Dias; 
then they ſent a Symeron, in the Habit of a Negro 
of Panama, to enquire on what Night the Recees, 
or Drivers of Mules, on which the Treaſure is 
carried, were to ſet forth. The Meſſenger was fo 
well qualified for his Undertaking, and ſo in- 
duſtrious in the Proſecution of *it, that he ſoon 
returned with an Account, that the Treaſurer of 
Lima, intending to return to Europe, would paſs 
that Night, with eight Mules laden with Gold, 
and one with Jewels. 

Having received this Information, they imme- 
diately marched to Venta Cruz, the firſt Town on 
the Way to Nombre de Dios, ſending, for Secu- 
rity, two Symerons before, who, as they went, 
perceived, by the Scent of a Match, that ſome 
* Spaniard was before them, and, going ſilently for- 
wards, ſurprized a Soldier aſleep upon the Ground. 
They immediately bound him, and brought him 
to Drake, who, upon Enquiry, found that their 
Spy had not deceived them in his Intelligence, 
The Soldier having informed himſelf of the Cap- 

tain's 
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fain's Name, conceived ſuch a Confidence in his 
well known Clemency, that, after having made 
an ample Diſcovery of the Treafure that was now 
at hand, he petioned not only that he would com- 
mand the Symerons to ſpare his Life, but that when 
the Treaſure ſhould fall into his Hands, he would 
allow him as much as might maintain him and 
his Miſtreſs, fince they were about to gain more 
than their whole Company could carry away, 

Drake then ordered his Men to lie down in 
the long Graſs, about fifty Paces from the Road, 
half on one Side, with himſelf, and half on the 
other, with Oxenham and the Captain of the Sy- 
merons, ſo much behind, that one Company might 
ſcize the foremoſt Recoe, and the other the hinder- 
moſt ; for the Mules of theſe Recoes, or Drovers, 
being tied together, travel in a Line, and are all 
guided by leading the firſt, 

When they had Jain about an Hour in this 
Place, they began to hear the Bells of the Mules 
on each Hand, upon which Orders were given, 
that the Droves which came from Venta Cruz 
ſhould paſs unmoleſted, becauſe they carried no- 
thing of great Value, and thoſe only be inter- 
cepted which were travelling thither, and that 
none of the men ſhould riſe up till the Signal 
thould be given, But one Robert Pike, heated 
with ſtrong Liquor, left his Company, and pre- 
vailed upon one of the Symerons to creep with him 
to the Way- ſide, that they might ſignalize them- 
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ſelves by ſeizing the firſt Mule; and hearing the 
Trampling of a Horſe, as he lay, could not be 
reſtrained by the Symeron from riſing up to ob- 
ſerve who was paſſing by. This he did fo impru- 
dently, that he was diſcovered by the Paſſenger ; 
for, by Drake's Order, the Bngliſb had put their 
Shirts on over their Coats, that the Night and 
the Tumult might not hinder them from know- 
ing one another. 7 
The Gentleman was immediately obſerved by 


- Drake to change his Trot into a Gallop; but the 


Reaſon of it not appearing, it was imputed to his 
Fear of the Robbers that uſually infeſt that Road, 


and the Engliſh ſtill continued to expect the 


Treaſure, | 
In a ſhort Time, one of the Reeves that were 
paſſing towards Venta Cruz, came up, and was 
eagerly ſeized by the Engliſh, who expected no- 
thing leſs than half the Revenue of the Indies; 
nor is it eaſy to imagine their Mortification and 
Perplexity, when they found only two Mules la- 
den with Silver, the reſt having no other Burthen 
than Proviſions, 
The Driver was brought immediately to the 


Captain, and informed him, that the Horſeman 


whom he had obſerved paſs by with ſo much Pre- 
cipitation, had informed the Treaſurer of what 
he had obſerved, and adviſed him to fend back 
the Mules that carried his Gold and Jewels, and 
ſuffer only the reſt to proceed, that he might, by 

that 
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that cheap Experiment, diſcover whether there 
was any Ambuſh on the Way. 

That Drake was not leſs diſguſted hin his Fol. 
lowers, at the Diſappointment, cannot be doubted; 
but there was now no Time to be ſpent in Com- 
plaints The whole Country was alarmed, and 
all the Force of the Spaniards was ſummoned to 
overwhelm him. He had no Fortreſs to retire to, 
every Man was his Enemy, and every Retreat 
better known to the Spaniards than to himſelf. 

This was an Occaſion that demanded all the 
Qualities of an Hero, an Intrepidity never to be 
ſhaken, and a Judgment never to be perplexed. 
He immediately conſidered all the Circumſtances 
of his preſent Situation, and found that it af- 
forded him only the Choice of marching back by 
the ſame Way through which he came, or w for- 
cing his Paſſage to Venta Cruz, 

To march back, was to confeſs the Genn 
of his Enemies, and to animate them to the Pur- 
fuit; the Woods would afford Opportunities of 
Ambuſh, and his Followers muſt often diſperſe 
themſelves in ſearch of Proviſions, who would 
become an eaſy Prey, diſpirited by their Diſap- 
pointment, and fatigued by their March, On the 
Way to Venta Cruz he ſhould have nothing to fear 
but from open Attacks, and expected Enemies. 

Determining therefore to paſs forward to Ventu 
Cruz, he aſked Pedro, the Leader of the'Symerms, 
abe he was reſolved to follow him; and 
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having received from him the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances 
that nothing ſhould ſeparate them, commanded 
his Men to refreſh themſelves, and prepare to ſet 
forward. 

When they came within a Mile of the Town, 
they diſmiſſed the Mules which they had made uſe 
of for their more eaſy and ſpeedy Paſſage, and 
continued their March along a Road cut through 
thick Woods, in which a Company of Soldiers, 
who were quartered in the Place to defend it a- 
gainſt the Symerons, had poſted themſelves, toge- 
ther with a Convent of Friars headed by one of 
the Brethren, whoſe Zeal againſt the Northern 
Hereſy had incited him to hazard his Perſon, and 
aſſume the Province of a General. 

Drake, who was advertiſed by two Symerons, 
whom he ſent before, of the Approach of the 
Spamards, commanded his Followers to receive 
the firſt Volley without firing. 

In a ſhort Time he heard himſelf ſummoned 
dy the Sani Captain to yield, with a Promiſe 

of Protection and kind Treatment; to which he 
anſwered with Defiance, Contempt, and the Diſ- 
charge of his Piſtol. 

Immediately the Saniards poured in their Shot, 
by which only one Man was killed, and Drake, 
with ſome others, flighty wounded ; upon which 
the Signal was given by, Draks's Whiſtle to fall 
upon them. The Euglißb, after diſcharging their 
An and Shot, preſſed furiouſſy forward, and 

drove 
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drove the Spaniards before them, which the H- 
 merons, whom the Terror of the Shot had driven 
to ſome Diſtance, obſerved, and recalling their 
Courage, animated each other with Songs in their 
own Language, and ruſhed forward with ſuch 
Impetuoſity, that they overtook them near the 
Town, and, ſupported by the Engliß, diſperſed 
them, with the Loſs of only one Man, who, after 
he had received his Wound, had Strength and 
Reſolution left to kill his A ſſailant. 

They purſued the Enemy into the Town, in 
which they met with ſome Plunder, which was 
given tothe Symerons, and treated the Inhabitants 
with great Clemency, Drake himſelf going to the 
Spaniſh Ladies, to afſure them that no Injuries 
ſhould be offered them; fo inſeparable is Huma- 
nity with true Courage. 

Having thus broken the Spirits, and ſcattered 
the Forces, of the Spaniards, he purſued his March 
to his Ship, without any Apprehenſion of Dan- 
ger, yet with great Speed, being very ſolicitous 
about the State of the Crew; ſo that he allowed 
his Men, harraſfed as they were, but little Time 
for Sleep or Refreſhment ; but, by kind Exhorta- 
tions, gentle Authority, and a chearful Partici- 
pation of all their Hardſhips, prevailed upon them 
to bear, without Murmurs, not only the Toil of 
Travelling, but on ſome Days the Pain of Hunger. 

In this March, he owed much of his Expedi- 
tion to the Aſſiſtance of the Symerons, who being 
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accuſtomed to the Climate, and naturally robuſt, 
not only brought him Intelligence, and ſhewed 
the Way, but carried Neceſſaries, provided Vic- 
tuals, and built Lodgings; and when any of the 
Engliſb fainted in the Way, two of them would 
carry him between them for two Miles together: 
nor was their Valour leſs than their Induſtry, after 
they had learned, from their Exgliſß Companions, 
to deſpiſe the Fire- arms of the Spaniards. 

When they were within five Leagues of the 
Ships, they found. a Town built in their Abſence 
by the Symerons, at which Drake conſented to bait, 
ſending a Symeren to the Ship with his Gold 
Tooth- pick as a Token, which, though the Maſter 
knew it, was not ſufficient to gain the Meſlenger. 
Credit, till, upon Examination, he found that the 
Captain, having ordered him to regard no Meliage 
without his. Hand-writiag, had engraven his Name 
upon it with the Point of his. Knife. He then. 
ſent the Pinnace up the River, Which they met 
and after wards ſent to the Town for thoſe whoſe 
Wearineſs had made them unable to march far- 
ther. On February 23, the whole Company was. 
re- united; and Drake, whoſe good or ill Succels. 
never prevailed; over his Piety, celebrated their 
Meeting with Thanks to God. 

. Drake, not yet diſcouraged, now turned his 
Thoughts to new Proſpects, and, without languiſh- 
ing in Melancholy Reflections upon his paſt Miſ- 
* himſelf in forming Schemes 

for 
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for repairing them. Eager of Action, and ac- 


quainted with Man's nature, he never ſuffered 


Idleneſs to infect his Followers with Cowardice, 
but kept them from ſinking under any Diſap- 
pointment, by diverting their Attention to ſome 
new Enterprize. 

Upon Conſultation with his own Men and the 
Symerons, he found them divided in their Opini- 
ons : Some declaring, that before they engaged in. 
any new Attempt, it was neceffary to increaſe 
their Stores of Proviſions; and others urging, that 
the Ships- in which the Treaſure was conveyed. 
ſhould be immediately attacked. The Symerons 
propoſed a third Plan, and adviſed him to under- 
take another March over Land to the Houſe of 
one Pezora near Veragua, whoſe Slaves brought 


him every Day more than two hundred Pounds 


Sterling from the Mines, which he heaped toge- 


ther in a ſtrong Stone Houſe, which might, by the 


Help of the Eugliſb, be eaſily forced. 


Drake, being unwilling to fatigue his Follows. 
ers with another Journey, determined to comply 
with both the other Opinions ; and manning his. 
two Pinnaces, the Bear and the Minion, he ſent 
John Oxenham, in the Bear, towards Tolon, to 
ſeize. upon Proviſions ;, and went himſelf, in the 
Ainion, to the Cabezas, to intercept the Treaſure 


that was to be tranſported from Yeragua and that 
Coaſt, to the Fleet at Nombre de Dios; firſt diſ- 


miſſing with Preſents thoſe Symerons that deſired 
to 
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to return to their Wives, and ordering thoſe that 
choſe to remain, to be entertained in the Ship. 

Drake took at the Cabezas a Frigate of Nicara- 
gra, the Pilot of which informed him, that there 
was in the Harbour of Veragua a Skip freighted 
with more than a Million of Gold, to which he 
offered to conduct him (being well acquainted 
with the Soundinfs) if he might be allowed his 
Share of the Prize; ſo much was his Avarice ſu- 
perior to his Honeſty. 

Drake, after ſome Deliberation, complying with 
the Pilot's Importunities, ſailed towards the Har- 
bour, but had no ſooner entered the Mouth of it 
than he heard the Report of Artillery, which was 
anſwered by others at a greater Diſtance, upon 
which the Pilot told him that they were diſcover- 
ed, this being the Signal appointed by the Gover- 
nor to alarm the Coaſt, 

Drake now thought it convenient to return to 
the Ship, that he might enquire the Succeſs of 
the other Pinzace, which he found with a Frigate 
that ſhe had taken, with twenty-eight fat Hogs, 
two hundred Hens, and great Store of Maiz, or 
Indian Corn. The Veſſel itſelf was fo ſtrong, and 
well built, that he fitted it out for War, deter- 
mining to attack the Fleet at Nombre de Dios. 

On March the 21ſt he ſct Sail, with the new 
Frigate and the Bear, towards the Cabezas, at 
which he arrived in about two Days, and found 

there Tetu, a Frenchman, with a Ship of War, 
| who 
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who, after having received from him a Supply of 
Water, and other Neceſſaries, intreated that he 
might join with him in his Attempt, which Drake 
conſenting to, admitted him to accompany him 
with twenty of his Men, ſtipulating to allow 
them an equal Share of whatever Booty they 
thould gain. Yet were they not without ſome 
Suſpicions of Danger from this new Ally, he hay- 
ing eighty Men, and they being now reduced to 
thirty-one. 

T hen, manning the Frigate and two Pinnaces, 
they ſet fail for the Cebezas, where they left the 
Frigate, which was too large for the Shallows over 
which they were to paſs, and proceeded to Rio 
Franciſco, Here they landed ; and, having or- 
dered the Pinnaces to return to the ſame Place 
on the fourth Day following, [travelled through 
the Woods towards Nombre de Dios, with ſuch 
Silence and Regularity as ſurpriſed the French, 
who did not imagine the Symerons ſo diſcreet or 
obedient as they appeared, and were therefore in 
perpetual Anxiety about the Fidelity of their 
Guides, and the Probability of their Return. Nor 
did the Symerons treat them with that Submiſſion 
and Regard which they paid to the Eugliſo, whole 
Bravery and Conduct they had already tried. 

At length, after a laborious March of more 
than ſeven Leagues, they began to hear the Ham- 
mers of the Carpenters in the Bay, it being the 
Cuſtom in that hot Seaſon to work in the Night; 
| and 
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and in a ſhort Time they perceived the Approach 
of the Recoes, or Droves of Mules, from Panama. 
They now no longer doubted that their Labours 
would be rewarded, and every Man imagined 
himſelf ſecure from Poverty and Labour for the 
remaining Part of his Life. They, therefore, 
when the Mules came up, ruſhed out and ſeized 
them, with an Alacrity proportioned to their Ex- 
pectations. The three Droves conſiſted of one 
hundred and nine Mules, each of which carried 
three hundred Pounds Weight of Silver. It was. 
to little Purpoſe that the Soldiers, ordered to guard 
the Treaſure, attempted Reſiſtance. After a ſhort 
Combat, in which the French Captain and one of 
the Symerons were wounded, it appeared with how 
much greater ardour Men are animated by In- 
tereſt than Fidelity, 

As it was poſſible for them to carry away but 
a ſmall Part of this Treaſure, after having wearied. 
themſelves with hiding it in Holes and ſhallow 
Waters, they determined to return by the ſame 
Way, and, without being purſued, entered the 
Woods, where the French Captain, being diſabled 
by his Wound, was obliged to ſtay, two of his 
Company continuing with him. 

When they had gone forward about two 
Leagues, the Frenchmen miſſed another of their 
Company, who, upon Enquiry, was known to be 
mtoxicated with Wine, and ſuppoſed to have loſt 
himſelf in the Woods, by neglecting to obſerve 
the Guides. But 
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But common Prudence not allowing them to 
hazard the whole Company, by too much Solici- 
tude for a ſingle Life, they travelled on towards 
Rio Franciſco, at which they arrived April the 3d; 
but looking out for their Pinnaces, were ſurprized 
with the Sight of ſeven Span; Shallops, and im- 
mediately concluded, that ſome Intelligence of 
their Motions had been carried to Nombre de Dias, 
and that theſe Veſſels had been fitted out to purſue 
them, which might undoubtedly have overpower- 
ed the Pinnaces and their feeble Crew: Nor did 
their Suſpicion ſtop here, but immediately it oC- 
curred to them, that their Men had been com- 
pelled by Torture to diſcover where their Frigate 
and Ship were ſtationed, which being weakly 
manned, and without the Prefence of the chief 
Commanders, would fall into their Hands, almoſt 
without Reſiſtance, and all Poflibility of eſcaping 
be entirely cut off, 

Theſe Reflections ſunk the whole Company 
into Deſpair ; and every one, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to break through the Difficulties that ſur- 
rounded him, reſigned up himſelf to his ill For- 
tune; when Drake, whoſe Intrepidity was never 
to be ſhaken, and whoſe Reaſon was necer to be 
furprized, or embarraſſed, repreſented to them, 
that though the Spanrards ſhould have made them- 
ſelves Maiters of their Pinnaces, they might yet 
be hindered from diſcovering the Ships. He put 
them in mind, that the Pinnaces could not be 

taken, 
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taken, the Men examined, their Examinations 
compared, their Reſolutions formed, the Veſſels 
ſent out, and the Ships taken in an Inſtant. Some 
Time muſt neceſſarily be ſpent before the laſt 
Blow could be ſtruck, and if that Time were not 
negligently loſt, it might be poſſible for ſome of 
them to reach the Ships before the Enemy, and 
direct them to change their Station. 

They were animated with this Diſcourſe, by 
which they diſcovered that their Leader was not 
withou Hope; but, when they came to look more 
nearly into their Situation, they were unable to 
conceive upon what it was founded, To paſs. by 
Land was impoſſible, as the Way lay over high 
Mountains, through thick Woods, and deep Ri- 
vers, and they had not a ſingle Boat in their 
Power, ſo that a Paſſage by Water ſeemed equally 
impracticable. But Drake, whoſe Penetration 
immediately diſcovered all the Circumſtances and 
Inconveniences of every Scheme, ſoon determined 
upon the only Means of Succour which their Con- 
dition afforded them; and ordering his Men to 
make a Raft out of the Trees that were then float- 
ing on the River, offered himſelf to put off to Sea 
upon it, and chearfully aſked who would accom- 
pany him. John Owen, John Smith, and two 
Frenchmen, who were willing to ſhare his For- 
tune, embarked withyhim on the Raft, which was 
fitted out with a Sail made of a Biſcuit-ſack, and 
an Oar to direct its Courſe inſtead of a Rudder. 
Then 
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Then having comforted the reſt with Aſſurances 
of his Regard for them, and Reſolution td leave 
nothing unattempted for their Deliverance, he put 
off to Sea, and after having, with much Difficulty, 
failed three Leagues, deſeried two Pinnaces haſt- 
ing towards him, which, upon a nearer Approach, 
he diſcovered to be his own, and perceiving that 
they anchored behind a Point that jutted out into 
the Sea, he put to Shore, and croſſing the Land 
on foot, was received by his Company with that 
Satisfaction which is only known to thoſe that 
have been acquainted with Dangers and Diſtreſſes. 

The fame Night they rowed to Rio Franciſco, 
where they took in the reſt, with what Treaſure 
they had been able to carry with them through 
the Woods ; then failing back with the utmoſt 
Expedition, they returned to their Frigate, and 
ſoon after to their Ship, where Drake divided the 
Gold and Silver equally between the French and 
the Engliſh. 

Here they ſpent about fourteen Days in fitting 
out their Frigate more completely; and then diſ- 
miſſing the Spaniards with their Ship, lay a few 
Days among the Cabezas, while twelve Engliſb 
and ſixteen Symerons travelled once more into the 
Country, as well to recover the French Captain, 
whom they had left wounded, as to bring away 
the Treaſure which they had hid in the Sands. 
Drake, whom his Company would not ſuffer to 
hazard his Perſon in another Land Expedition, 

went 
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went with them to Rio Franciſco, where he found 
ene of the Frenchmen who had ſtayed to attend 
their Captain, and was informed by him, upon 
his Enquiries after his Fortune, that half an Hour 
after their Separation, the Spaniards came upon 
them, and eaſily ſeized upon the wounded Cap- 
tain; but that his Companion might have eſcaped 
with him, had he not preferred Money to Life; 
for ſeeing him throw down a Box of Jewels that 
retarded him, he could not forbear taking it up, 
and with that, and the Gold which he had already, 
was ſo loaded that he could not elcape. With 
regard to the Bars of Gold and Silver, which they 
had concealed in' the Ground, he informed them, 
that two thouſand Men had been employed in 
digging for them. 

{ The Men, however, either miſtruſting the In- 
former's Veracity, or confident that what they 
had hidden, could not be found, purſued their 
Journey; but upon their Arrival at the Place, 
found the Ground turned up for two Miles round, 
and were able to recover no more than thirteen 
Bars of Silver, and a ſmall Quantity of Gold. 
They diſcovered afterwards, that the Frenchman 
who was left in the Woods, falling afterwards 
into the Hands of the Spaniards, was tortured by 
them, till he confeſſed where Drake had concealed 
his Plunder, So fatal to Drake's Expedition was 
the Drunkenneſs of his Followers. 

| | | Then 
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Then diſmiſſing the French, they paſſed by Car- 
thagena with their Colours flying and ſoon after 
took a Frigate laden with Proviſions and Honey, 
which they valued, as à great Reſtorative, and 
then ſailed away to the Cabezas.. 

Here they ſtayed about a Week, to clean their 
Veſſels, and fit them for a long Voyage, deter- 
mining to ſet Sail for England. And that the faith- 
ful Symerons might not go away unrewarded; 
broke up their Pinnaces, and gave them the Iron, 
the moſt valuable Preſent in the World to a Na- 
tion whoſe only Employments were War and 
Hunting, and amongſt whom Show and Luxury 
had no Place, 

Pedro, their Captain, being defired by Drake 
to go through the Ship, and to chuſe what he 
moſt defired, fixed his Eye upon a Scymeter ſet 
with Diamonds, which the French Captain had 
preſented to Drake ; and being unwilling to aſk 
for ſo valuable a Preſent, offered for it four large 
Quoits, or thick Plates of Gold, which he hid 
hitherto concealed ; but Drake, deſirous to ſhow 
him that Fidelity feldom is without a Recom- 
pence, gave it him with the higheſt Proſeſſions of 
Satisfaction and Eſteem. Pedro, receiving it with 
the utmoſt Gratitude, informed him, that by be- 
ſtowing it, he had conferred Greatnels and Ho- 
nour upon him ; for by preſenting it to his King, 
he doubted not of obtaining the higheſt Rank a- 
mongſt the Symerons, He then perſiſted in his Re- 
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ſolution of leaving the Gold, which was gene- 
rouſly thrown by Drake into the common Stock; 
for he ſaid, that thoſe at whoſe Expences he had 
been ſent out, ought to ſhare in all the Gain of 
the Expedition, whatever Pretence, Cavil, or Chi- 
canery might ſupply for the Appropriation of any 
Part of it. Thus was Drake's Character conſiſt- 
ent with itſelf; he was equally ſuperior to Avarice 
and Fear; and through whatever Danger he might 
go in queſt of Gold, he thought it not valuable 
enough to be obtained by Artifice or Diſhoneſty. 
They now forſook the Coaſt of America, which 
for many Months they had kept in perpetual A- 
larms, having taken more than two hundred Ships 
of all Sizes, between Carthagena and Nombre de 
Dios, of which they never deſtroyed any, unleſs 
they were fitted out againſt them, nor ever de- 
tained the Priſoners longer than was neceſſary for 
their own Security or Concealment, providing for 
them in the ſame Manner as for themſelves, and 
protecting them from the Malice of the Symerons : 
a Behaviour, which Humanity dictates, and 
which, perhaps, even Policy cannot diſapprove, 
He muſt certainly meet with obſtinate Oppoſi- 
tion, who makes it equally dangerous to yield 
as to reſiſt, and who leaves his Enemies no Hopes 
but from Victory. 
What Riches they acquired, is not particularly 
related; but it is not to be doubted, that the 
Plunder of ſo many Veſſels, together with the 
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Silver which they ſeized at Nombre de Dios, muſt 
amount to a very large Sum, though the Part that 
was allotted to Drake was not ſufficient to lull |; 
him into Effeminacy, or to repreſs his natural In- 
clination to Adventures, 

They arrived at Plymouth on the gth of A 
1573, on Sunday in the Afternoon; and ſo much 
were the People delighted with the News of their 
Arrival, that they left the Preacher, and ran in 
Crouds to the Key with Shouts and Congratu- 
lations. 

DRAKE having, in his former Expedition, had 
a View of the South Sca, and formed a Reſolution 
to ſail upon it, did not ſuffer himſelf to be di- 
verted from his Deſign, by the Proſpect of any 
Difficulties that might obſtruct the Attempt, nor 
any Dangers that might attend the Execution; 
Dangers, which brave Men often find it much 
more eaſy to overcome, than ſecret Envy, and do- 
meſtic Treachery. | 

Drake's Reputation was now ſufficiently ad- 
vanced to incite Detraction and Oppoãtion; and 
it is eaſy to imagine that a Man, by Nature ſupe- 
rior to mean Artifices, and bred, from his earlieſt 
Years, to the Labour and Hardſhips of a Sea- 
life, was very little acquainted with Policy and 
Intrigue, very little verſed in the Methods of Ap- 
plication to the Powerful and Great, and unable 
to obviate the Practices of thoſe whom his Merit 
had made his Enemies, 4 

Nor 
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Nor are ſuch the only Opponents of great En- 
terprizes : There are ſome Men of narrow Views, 
and grovelling Conceptions, who, without the In- 
ſtigation of perſonal Malice, treat every new At- 
tempt as wild and chimerical, and look upon every 
Endeavour to depart from the beaten Track as 
the raſh Effort of a warm Imagination, or the 
glittering Speculation of an exalted Mind, that 
may pleaſe and dazzle for a Time, but can pro- 
duce no real or laſting Advantage. | 

Theſe Men value themſelves upon a perpetual 
Scepticiſm, upon believing nothing but their own 
Senſes, upon calling for Demonſtration where it 
cannot poſſibly be obtained, and ſometimes upon 
holding out againſt it when it is laid before them; 
upon inventing Arguments againſt the Succeſs 
of any new Undertaking; and, where Argu- 
ments cannot be found, upon treating it with 
Contempt and Ridicule. 

Such have been the moſt formidable Enemies 
of the great Bene actors to Mankind, and to theſe 
we can hardly doubt but that much of the Oppo- 
ſition which Drake met with is to be attributed; 
for their Notions and Diſcourſe are ſo agreeable 
to the Lazy, the Envious, and the Timorous, 
that they ſeldom fail of becoming popular, and 
directing the Opinions of Mankind. 

_ Whatſoever were his Obſtacles, and whatſo- 
ever the Motives that produced them, it was not 
till the Year 1577, that he was able to aſſemble a 
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Force proportioned to his Deſign, and to obtain 
a Commiſſion from the Queen, by which he was 
conſtituted Captain General of a Fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of five Veſſels, of which the Pellican, Ad- 
miral, of an hundred Tons, was commanded by 
himſelf ; the Elizabeth, Vice-Admiral, of 80 Tons, 
by John Winter ; the Marigeld, of 30 Tons, by 
Fobn Thomas ; the Swan, of 50 Tons, by Jahn 
Cheſter ; the Chriſtopher, of 15 Tons, by Thomas 
Mace, the ſame, as it ſeems, who was Carpenter 
in the former Voyage, and deſtroyed one of the 
Ships by Drake's Direction, 

Theſe Ships, equipped partly by himſelf, and 
partly by other private Adventurers, he manned 
with 164 ſtout Sailors, and furnithed with ſuch 
Proviſions as he judged neceſſary for ithe long 
Voyage in which he was engaged. Nor did he 
confine his Concern to naval Stores, or military 
Preparations, but carried with him whatever he 
thought might contribute to raiſe in thoſe Nations, 
with which he ſhould have any Intercourſe, the 
higheſt Ideas of the Politeneſs and Magnificence 
of his native Country. He therefore not only 
procured a complete Service of Silverifor his own 
Table, and furniſhed'the Cook-room with many 
Veſſels of the ſame Metal, but engaged ſeveral 
Muſicians to accompany him; rightly judging, 
that nothing would more excite the AGES 
of any Savage and unciviliſed People. 

Having: been driven back by a T inpeſt nher 
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firſt Attempt, and obliged to return to Plymouth, 
to repair the Damages which they had ſuffered, 
they ſet fail again from thence on the 1 3th of De- 
cember, 1577, and on the 25th had Sight of Cape 
Cantire, in Barbary, from whence they coaſted on 
ſouthward to the Iſland of Magadore, which Drake 
had appointed for the firſt Place of Rendezvous, 
and on the 27th brought the whole Fleet to an- 
chor in a Harbour on the main Land. | 
They were, ſoon after their Arrival, diſcovered 
by the Moors that inhabited thoſe Coaſts, who 
ſent two of the principal Men amongſt them on 
board Drake's Ship, receiving at the ſame Time 
two of his Company as Hoſtages. Theſe Men he 
not only treated in the moſt ſplendid Manner, but 
preſented them with ſuch things as they appeared 
moſt to admire; it being with him an eſtabliſhed 
Maxim, to endeavour to ſecure in every Country 
a kind Reception to ſuch Zngliſhmen as might 
come after him, by treating the Inhabitants with 
Kindneſs and Generoſity; a Conduct at once juſt 
and politick; to the Neglect of which may be at- 
tributed many of the Injuries ſuffered by our 
Sailors in diſtant Countries, which are generally 
aſcribed, rather to the Effects of Wickedneſs and 
Folly of our own Commanders, than the Barba- 
rity of the Natives, who ſeldom fall upon any un- 
leſs they have been firſt plundered or inſulted ; 
and, in revenging the Ravages of one Crew upon 


nn the ſame Nato, are guilty: of no- 
thing 
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thing but what is countenanced by the Example 


of the Europeans themſelves. 

But this friendly Intercourſe was in Appearance 
ſoon broken; for on the next Day, obſerving the 
Moors making Signals from the Land, they ſent 
out their Boat, as before, to fetch them to the 
Ship, and one Fohn Fry leaped aſhore, intending 
to become a Hoſtage, as on the former Day, 
when immediately he was ſeized by the Moors, 
and the Crew, obſerving great Numbers to ſtart 
up from behind the Rock with Weapons in their 
Hands, found it Madneſs to attempt his Reſcue, 
and therefore provided for their own Security by 
returning to the Ship, 

Fry was immediately carried to the King, who 
being then in-continual Expectation of an Invaſion 
from Portugal, ſuſpected that theſe Ships were 
ſent only to obſerve the Coaſt, and diſcover a pro- 
per Harbour for the main Fleet; but being in- 
formed who they were, and whither they were 
bound, not only diſmiſſed his Captive, but made 
large Offers of Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance, which 
Drake, however, did not ſtay to receive; but be- 


ing diſguſted at this Breach of the Laws of Com- 


merce, and afraid of farther Violence, after hav- 
ing ſpent ſome Days in ſearching for his Man, in 
which he met with no Reſiſtance, left the Coaſt 
on December 31, ſome time before Fry's Return, 
who being obliged by this Accident to ſomewhat 
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a longer Reſidence among the Moors, was after- 
wards ſent home in a Merchant's Ship. 

On January 16, they arrived at Cape Blanc; 
having, in their Paſſage, taken ſeveral Spani/h V eſ- 
ſels. Here, while Drake was employing his Men 
in catching Fiſh, of which this Coaſt affords great 
Plenty, and various Kinds, the Inhabitants came 
down to the Sea-fide with their Aliſorges, or Lea- 
ther Bottles, to traffic for Water, which they 
were willing to purchaſe with Ambergriſe, and 
other Gums, But Dra#e, compaſſionating the Mi- 
ſery of their Condition, gave them Water when- 
ever they aſked for it, and left them their Com- 
modities to traffic with, when they ſhould be 
again reduced to the ſame Diſtreſs, without find- 
ing the ſame Generoſity to relieve them. 

Here having diſcharged ſome Spaniſh Ships, 
which they had taken, they ſet fail towards the 
Iſles of Cape Verd, and on January 28, came to 
anchor before Mayo, hoping to furniſh themſelves 
with freſh Water; but having landed, they found 
the Town by the Water's-ſide entirely deſerted, 
and marching farther up the Country, ſaw the 
Vallies extremely fruitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains, but could by no 
Means prevail upon the Inhatytants to converſe or 
traffic with them: However, they were ſuffered 
by them to range the Country without Moleſta- 
tion, but found no Water, except at ſuch a Diſ- 


tance from the Sea, that the Labour of conveying 
| It 
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it to their Ships was greater than it was at that 
time neceſſary for them to undergo. Salt, had 
they wanted it, might have been obtained with 
leſs Trouble, being left by the Sea upon the Sand, 
and hardened by the Sun, during the Ebb, in ſuch 


Quantities, that the chief Traffic of their Iſland 


is carried on with it, 

January 31, they paſſed by St. Jago, an Iſland 
at that Time divided between the Natives and the 
Portugueſe, who, firſt entering theſe Iſlands under 
the Show of Traffic, by Degrees eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves, and claimed a Superiority over the original 
Inhabitants, and harraſſed them with ſuch Cru- 
elty, that they obliged them either to fly to the 
Woods and Mountains, and periſh with Hunger, 
or to take Arms againſt their Oppreſſors, and un- 
der the inſuperable Diſadvantages with which 
they contended, to die almoſt without à Battle in 
Defence of their natural Rights, and ancient Poſ- 
ſeſſions, | 

Such Treatment had the Natives of Sf. Jago 


received, which had driven them into the rocky 


Parts of the Ifland, from whence they made In- 
eurſions into the Plantations of the Portugueſe, 
ſometimes with Loſs, but generally with that Suc- 
ceſs which Deſperation naturally procures : ſo that 
the Portugueſe were in continual Alarms, and lived 
with the natural Conſequences of Guilt, Terror, 
and Anxiety. They were wealthy, but not happy, 
and poſſeſſed the Iiland, but not enjoyed it, 
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They then failed on within Sight of Fogo, an 
Iſland fo called from a Mountain, about the Mid- 
dle of it, continually burning, and like the reſt 
inhabited by the Portugueſe, two Leagues to the 
South of which lies Brava, which has received its 
Name from its Fertility, abounding, though un- 
inhabited, with all Kinds of Fruits, and watered 
with great Numbers of Springs and Brooks, which 
would eaſily invite the Poſſeſſors of the adjacent 
Iſlands to ſettle in it, but that it affords neither 
Harbour nor Anchorage. Drake, after having 
ſent out his Boats with Plummets, was not able 
to find any Ground about it, and it is reported 
that many Experiments have been made with the 
ſame Succeſs; however, he took in Water ſuffi- 
cient, and on the 2d of February ſet fail for the 
Straits of Mazellan. 

On February 17, they paſſcd the Equator, and 
continued their Voyage, with ſometimes Calms, 
and ſometimes contrary Winds, but without any 
memorable Accident till March 28, when one of 
their Veſſels, with 28 Men, and the greateſt Part 
of their freſh Water on board, was, to their great 
Diſcouragement, ſeparated from them ; but their 
Perplexity laſted not long, for on the next Day 
they diſcovered and rejoined their Aſſociates, 

In their long Courſe, which gave them Oppor- 
tunities of obſerving ſeveral Animals, both in the 
Air and Water, at that Time very little known, 


nothing entertained, or ſurpriſed them more, than 
the 
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the Flying Fiſh, which is near of the ſame Size 
with a Herring, and has Fins of the Length of 
his whole Body, by the Help of which, when he 
is purſued by the Bonito, or Great Mackerel, as 
ſoon as he finds himſelf upon the Point of being 
taken, he ſprings up into the Air, and flies for- 
ward as long as his Wings continue wet, moiſture 
being, as it ſeems, neceſſary to make them pliant 
and moveable ; and when they become dry and 
ſtiff, he falls down into the Water, unleſs ſome 
Bark or Ship intercept him, and dips them again 
for a ſecond Flight, This unhappy Animal is 


not only purſued by Fiſhes in his natural Ele- 


ment, but attacked in the Air, where he hopes 
for Security, by the Don, or Spar-Aite, a great 
Bird that preys upon Fiſh; and their Species 
muſt furely be deſtroyed, were not their Increaſe 
ſo great, that the young Fry, in one Part of the 
Year, covers the Sea, 

There is another Fiſh, named the Cuttil, of 
which whole Shoals will ſometimes riſe at once 
out of the Water, and of which a great Multi- 
tude fell into their Ship. 

Atlength, having failed without Sight of Land 


for ſixty-three Days, they arrived, April 5, at the 


Coaſts of Braſil, where, on the 7th, the Chriſto- 
pher was ſeparated again from them by a Storm, 
after which they failed near the Land to the ſouth- 
ward, and on the 14th anchored under a Cape, 
which they afterwards called Cape Foy, becauſe 
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in two Days, the Veſſel which they had loft re- 
turned to them. 
Having ſpent a Fortnight in the River of Plate, 
to refreſh his Men after their long Voyage, and 
then ſtanding out to Sea, he was again ſurprized 
by a ſudden Storm, in which they loſt Sight of the 
Swan, This Accident determined Drake to con- 
tract the Number of his Fleet, that he might not 
only avoid the Inconvenience of ſuch frequent Se- 
parations, but eaſe the Labour of his Men, by 
having more Hands in each Veſſel, 
For this Purpoſe he ſailed along the Coaſt in 
queſt of a commodious Harbour, and, on May 13, 
diſcovered a Bay, which ſeemed not improper for 
their Purpoſe, but which they durſt not enter till 
it was examined, an employment in which Drake 
never truſted any, whatever might be his Confi- 
dence in his Followers on other Occafions. He 
well knew how fatal one Moment's Inattention 
might be, and how eaſily almoſt every Man ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be ſurprized by Indolence and Se- 
-curity, He knew that the ſame Credulity that 
might prevail upon him to truſt another, might 
induce another to commit the ſame Office to a 
third ; and it muſt be, at length, that ſome of 
them would be deceived. He therefore, as at 


other Times, ordered the Boat to be hoiſted out, 
and taking the Line into his Hand, went on 
ſounding the Paſſage till he was three Leagues 
from his Ship ; when, on a ſudden, the Weather 

| changed, 
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changed, the Skies blackened, the Winds whiſt- 
led, and all the uſual Forerunners of a Storm be- 
gan to threaten them: Nothing was now deſired 
but to return to the Ship ; but the Thickneſs of 
the Fog intercepting it from their Sight, made 
the Attempt little other than deſperate. By ſo 
many unforeſeen Accidents is Prudence itſelf lia- 
ble to be embarraſſed ! So difficult it is ſometimes 
for the quickeſt Sagacity, and moſt enlightened 
Experience, to judge what Meaſures ought to be 
taken! To truſt another to ſound an unknown 
Coaſt, appeared to Drake Folly and Preſumption; 
to be abſent from his Fleet, though but for an 
Hour, proved nothing leſs than to hazard the Suc- 
ceſs of all their Labours, Hardſhips and Dangers. 
In this Perplexity, which Drake was not more 
ſenſible of than thoſe whom he had left in the 
Ships, nothing was to be omitted, however dan- 
gerous, that migit contribute to extricate them 
from it, as they could venture nothing of equal 
Value with the Life of their General, Captain 
Thomas, therefore, having the lighteſt Veſſel, 
ſteered boldly into the Bay, and taking the Ge- 
neral aboard, dropped Anchor, and lay out of 
Danger, while the reſt, that werein the open Sea, 
ſuffered much from the Tempeſt ; and the Mary, 
a Portugueſe Prize, was driven away before the 
Wind; the others, as ſoon as the Tempeſt was 
over, diſcovering by the Fires which were made 
on Shore, where Drake was, repaired to him, 
Ls Here 
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Here, going on Shore, they met with no Inha- 
bitants, though there were ſeveral Houſes or Huts 
ſtanding, in which they found a good Quantity of 
dried Fowls, and among them a great Number of 
Oftriches, of which the Thighs were as large as 
thoſe of a Sheep. Theſe Birds are too heavy and 
unweildy to riſe from the Ground, but, with the 
Help of their Wings, run ſo ſ wiftly, that the Eng- 
liſ could never come near enough to ſhoot at 
them. The Indians, commonly, by holding a 
large Plume of Feathers before them, and walking 
gently forward, drive the Oſtriches into ſome nar- 
row Neck, or Point of Land, then ſpreading a 
ſtrong Net from one Side to the other, to hinder 
them from returning back to the open Fields, ſet 
their Dogs upen them ; thus they are contined 
between the Net and the Water, and when thrown 
on their backs, they ruſh in and take them, 

Not finding this Harbour convenient, or well 
ſtored with Wood and Water, they left it on the 
15th of May, and on the 18th entered another 
much ſafer, and more commodious, which they 
no ſooner arrived at, than Drake, whoſe reſtleſs 
Application never remitted, ſent inter to the 
Southward, in queſt of thoſe Ships which were 

abſent, and immediately after ſailed himſelſ to 
= Northward, and happily meeting with the 
Swan, conducted it to che reſt of the Fleet; after 
which, in purſuance of his former Refolition, he 
1 it to be broken up, reſerving the Iron 
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Work for a future Supply. The other Veſſel 
which they loſt in the late Storm could not be 
diſcovered. 

While they were thus employed upon an Ifland 
about a Mile from the main Land, to which, at 
low-Water, there was a Paſſage on Foot, they were 
diſcovered by the Natives, who appeared upon a 
Hill at a Diſtance, dancing, and holding up their 
Hands, as beckoning the Eugliſb to them; which 
Drake obſerving, ſent out a Boat with Knives, 
Bells, and Bugles, and ſuch Things, as, by their 
Uſefulneſs or Novelty, he imagined would be a- 
greeable. As ſoon as the Engliſb landed, they ob- 
ſerving two Men running towards them, as de- 
puted by the Company, who came within a little 
Diſtance, and then ſtanding ſtill, could not be 
prevailed upon to come nearer. The Znglih 
therefore tied their Preſents to a Pole, which they 
fixed in the Ground, and then retiring, jaw the 
Indians advance, who taking what they found 
upon the Pole, left, in return, ſuch feathers as 
they wear upon their Heads, with a ſmall Bone 
about ſix Inches in Length, carved round the 
Top, and burniſhed. 

Drake, oblerving their Inclination to F riendſhip 
and Traffic, advanced with ſome of his Company 
towarus the Hill, upon Sight of whom the. Ja- 
dians ranged themſelves in a Line from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and one of them running from one End of 
the Rank to the other, backwards and furwards, 

L bowed 
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bowed himſelf towards the Riſing and Setting of 
the Sun, holding his Hands over his Head, and 
frequently ſtopping in the Middle of the Rank, 
leaped up towards the Moon, which then ſhone 
directly over their Heads; thus calling the Sun 
and Moon, the Deities they worſhip, to witneſs 
the Sincerity of their Proſeſſions of Peace and 
Friendſhip, While this Ceremony was perform- 
ed, Drake and his Company aſcended the Hill, to 
the apparent Terror of the Indians, whoſe Ap- 
prehenſions when the Zng/;þ perceived, they 
peaceably retired ; which gave the Natives fo 
much Encouragement, that they came forward 
immediately, and exchanged their Arrows, Fea- 
thers, and Bones, for ſuch Trifles as were offer- 
ed them. 

Thus they traded for ſome Time; but, by fre- 
quent Intercourſe, finding that no Violence was 
intended, they became familiar, and mingled with 
the Engliſh without the leaſt Diſtruſt. 

They go quite naked, except a Skin of ſome 
Animal, which they throw over their Shoulders 
when they lie in the open Air, They knit up 
their Hair, which is very long, with a Roll of 
Oſtrich Feathers, and uſually carry their Arrows 
wrapped up in it, that they may not encumber 
them, they being made with Reeds, headed with 
Flint, and therefore not heavy. Their Bows are 
about an Ell long, 

Their chief Ornament is Paint, which they 
bi uſe 
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ule of ſeveral Kinds, delineating generally upon 
their Bodies the Figures of the Sun od Moon, in 
Honour of their Deities. 6 
It is obſervable, that moſt Nations, amongſt 
whom the Uſe of Cloathes is unknown, paint their 
Bodies. Such was the Practice of the firſt Inha- 
bitants of our own Country. From this Cuſtom 
did our earlieſt Enemies, the Picts, owe their De- 
nomination. As it is not probable that Caprice 
or Fancy ſhould be uniform, there muſt be, doubt- 
leſs, ſome Reaſon for a Practice fo general and 
prevailing in diſtant Parts of the World, which 
have no Communication with each other. The 
original End of painting their Bodies was, pro- 
bably, to exclude the Cold ; an End which, if we 
believe ſome Relations, is ſo effectually produced 
by it, that the Men thus painted never ſhiver at 
the moſt piercing blaſts. But, doubtleſs, any Peo- 
ple ſo hardened by continual Severities would, 
even without Paint, be leſs ſenſible of the Cold 
than the civiliſed Inhabitants of the ſame Climate. 
However this Practice may contribute, in ſome 
Degree, to defend them from the Injuries of Win- 
ter, and in thoſe Climates where little evaporates 
by the Pores, may be uſed with no great Incon- 
venience ; but in hot Countries, where Perſpira- 
tion in a greater Degree is neceſſary, the Natives 
only uſe Union to preſerve them from the other 
Extreme of Weather: So well do either Reaſon 
or Experience ſupply the Place of Science in Sa- 
vage Countries ! They 
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They had no Canoes like the other Indians, 
nor any Method of croſſing the Water, which 
was probably the Reaſon why the Birds in the ad- 
jacent Iſlands were ſo tame, that they might be 
taken with the Hand, having never been before 
frighted or moleſted. The great Plenty of Fowls 
and Seals, which crowded the Shallows in ſuch 
Numbers, that they killed at their firſt Arrival two 
Hundred of them in an Hour, contributed much 
to the Refreſhment of the Eng/ih, who named 
the Place Seal Bay from that Animal. 

Theſe Seals ſeem to be the chief Food of the 
Natives; for the Engliſb often found raw Pieces 
of their Fleſh half- eaten, and left, as they ſup- 
poſed, after a full Meal by the Indians, whom 
they never knew to make uſe of Fire, or any 
Art, in drefling or preparing their Victuals. 
Nor were their other Cuſtoms leſs wild or un- 
couth, than their Way of feeding; one of them 
having received a Cap off the General's Head, 
and being extremely pleaſed as well with the Ho- 
nour as the Gift, to expreſs his Gratitude, and 
confirm-the Alliance between them, retired to a 
little Diſtance, and thruſting an Arrow into his 
Leg, let the Blood run upon the Ground, teſti- 
fying, as it is probable, that he valued Drake's 
Friendſhip above Life. 

Having ſtayed fifteen Days among theſe friendly 
Savages, in 47 Deg. 30 Min. d. Latitude, on 
June 3, they et fail towards the South Sea, and 
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fix Days afterwards ſtopped at another little Bay 
to break up the Chrilopher. Then paſling on, 
they caſt Anchor in another Bay, not more than 
20 Leagues diſtant from the Straits of Magellan. 
It was now Time ſeriouſly to deliberate in 
what Manner they ſhould act with regard to the 
Portugueſe Prize, which having been ſeparated 
from them by the Storm, had not yet rejoined 
them. To return in ſearch of it was: ſufficiently 
mortifying ; to proceed without it, was not only 
to deprive. themſelves of a conſiderable Part of 
their Force, but to expoſe their Friends and Com- 
panions, whom common Hardſhips and Dangers 
had endeared to them, to certain Death or Cap- 
tivity. This Conſideration prevailed, and there- 
fore on the 18th, after Prayers to God, with 
which Drake never forgot to begin an Enterprize, 
he put to Sea, and the next Day, near Port Ju- 
lian, diſcovered their Aſſociates, whoſe Ship was 
now grown leaky, having ſuffered much, both in 
the firſt Storm by which they were diſperſed, and 
afterwards in fruitleſs Attempts to regain the Fleet. 
Drake, therefore, being deſirous to relieve their 
Fatigues, entered Port Julian; and as it was his 
Cuſtom always to attend in Perſon, when any 
important Buſineſs was in Hand, went aſhore with 
ſome of the chief of his Company, to ſeek for 
Water, where he was immediate y accoſted by 
two Natives, of whom Magellan left a very ter- 
rible Account, having deſcribed them as a Na- 
tion 
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tion of Giants and Monſters; nor is his Narra- 
tive entirely without Foundation, for they are of 
the largeft Size, though not taller than ſome Eng- 
liſomen; their Strength is proportioned to their 
Bulk, and their Voice loud, boiſterous, and ter- 
rible. What were their Manners before the Ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, it is not poſſible to diſcover 
but the Slaughter made of their Countrymen, 
perhaps without any Provocation, by theſe cruel 
Intruders, and the general Maſſacre with which 
that Part of the World is depopulated, have raiſed 
inthem a Suſpicion of all Strangers, and by Con- 
ſequence made them inhoſ pitable, treacherous, 
and bloody. 

The two who aſſoeiated themſelves with the 
Engliſh, appeared much pleaſed with their new 
Gueſts, received willingly what was given them, 
and very exactly obſerved every thing that paſſed, 
ſeeming more particularly delighted with ſeeing 
Olwer, the Maſter Gunner, ſhoot an Engliþ 
Arrow, they ſhot themſelves likewiſe, in Emula- 
tion, but their Arrows always fell to the Ground 
far ſhort of his. 

Soon after this friendly Conteſt came another, 
who obferving the Familiarity of his Countrymen 
with the Strangers, appeared much diſpleaſed, and, 
as the Engliſhmen perceived, endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade them from ſuch an Intercourſe, W hat Ef- 
fe his Arguments had, was ſoon after apparent 
for another of Drake's Companions, being de- 

ſirous 
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firous to ſhow the third Indian a Specimen of the 
Engliſh Valour and Dexterity, attempted likewiſe 
to ſhoot an Arrow, but drawing it with his full 
Force, burſt the Bow-ſtring; upon which the I- 
dians, who were unacquainted with their other 
Weapons, imagining him diſarmed, followed the 
Company, as they were walking negligently down 
towards their Boat, and let fly their Arrows, aim- 
ing particularly at Vinter, who had the Bow in 
his Hand. He, finding himſelf wounded in the 
Shoulder, endeavoured to refit his Bow, and turn- 
ing about, was pierced with a ſecond Arrow in 
the Breaſt ; Oliver, the Gunner, immediately pre- 
ſented his Piece at the infidious Aſſailants, which 
failing to take Fire, gave them Time to level an- 
other Flight of Arrows, by which he was killed 
nor, perhaps, had any of them eſcaped, ſurprized 
and perplexed as they were, had not Drake, with 
his uſual Preſence of Mind, animated their Cou- 
rage, and directed their Motions, ordering them, 
by perpetually changing their Places, to elude, as 
much as they could, the Aim of their Enemies, 
and to defend their Bodies with their Targets ; 
and inſtructing them, by his own Example, to 
pick up, and break the Arrows as they fell; which 
they did with ſo much Diligence, that the [ndians 
were ſoon in Danger of being diſarmed. Then 
Drake himſelf taking the Gun, which Oliver had 
ſo unſucceſsfully attempted to make uſe of, diſ- 
charged it at the Indian that firſt began the Fray, 

and 
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and had killed the Gunner, aiming it fo happily, 
that the Hail Shot, with which it was loaded, 
tore open his Belly, and forced him to ſuch terri- 
ble Outcries, that the Indians, though their Num- 
bers increaſed, and many of their Countrymen 
ſhowed themſelves from different Parts of the ad- 
joining Wood, were too much terrified to renew 
the Aſſault, and ſuffered Drake, without Moleſta- 
tion, to withdraw his wounded Friend, who be- 
ing hurt in his Lungs, languiſhed two Days, and 
then dying, was interred with his Companion, 
with the uſual Ceremony of a military Funeral. 

They ſtayed here two Months afterwards, with- 
out receiving any other Injuries from the Na- 
tives, who, finding the Danger to which they ex- 
poſed themſelves by open Hoſtilities, and not 
being able any more to ſurprize the Vigilance of 
Drake, preferred their Safety to Revenge. 

But Drake had other Enemies to conquer or 
eſcape, far more formidable than thoſe Barba- 
rians; and inſidious Practices to obviate, more 
artful and dangerous than the Ambuſhes of the 
Indians; for in this Place was laid open a Deſign, 
formed by one of the Gentlemen of the Fleet, not 
only to defeat the Voyage, but to murder the 
General, 

This Tranſaction is related in ſo obſcure and 
confuſed a Manner, that it is difficult to form any 
Judgment upon it. The Writer who gives the 
1 Account of it has ſuppreſſed the Name of 

the 
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the Criminal, which we learn from a more ſuc- 
einct Narrative publiſhed in a Collection of Tra- 
vels, near that Time, to have been Thomas 
Doughtie, What were his Inducements to at- 
tempt the Deſtruction of his Leader, and the Ruin 
of the Expedition ; or what were his Views, it 
his Deſigns had ſucceeded ; what Meaſures he had 
hitherto taken, whom he had endeavoured to cor- 
rupt, with what Arts, or what Succeſs, we are 
no where told. 

The Plot, as the Narrative aſſures us, was laid 
before their Departure from England, and diſco- 
vered, in its whole Extent, to Drake himſelf, in 
his Garden at Plymouth, who nevertheleſs not only 
entertained the Perſon ſo accuſed as one of his 
Company, but, as this Writer very particularly. 
relates, treated him with remarkable Kindneſs 
and Regard, ſetting him always at his own Ta- 
ble, and lodging him in the ſame Cabbin with 
himſelf, Nor did he ever diſcovef the leaſt Suſpi- 
cion of his Intentions, till they arrived at this 
Place, but appeared, by the Authority with which 
he inveſted him, to conſider him as one to whom, 
in his Abſence, he could moſt ſecurely intruſt the 
Direction of his Affairs. At length, in this re- 
mote Corner of the World, he found out a De- 
ſign formed againſt his Life, called together all 
his Officers, laid before them the Evidence on 
which he grounded the Accuſation, and ſum- 


moned the Criminal, who, full of all the Horrors 
of 
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of Guilt, and confounded at fo clear a Detection 
of his whole Scheme, immediately confeſſed his 
Crimes, and acknowledged himſelf unworthy of 
longer Life; upon which the whole Aſſembly, 
conſiſting of thirty Perſons, after having conſidered 
the Affair with the Attention which it required, 
and heard all that could be urged in Extenuation 
of his Offence, unanimouſly ſigned the Sentence 
by which he was condemned to ſuffer Death. 
Drake, however, unwilling, as it ſeemed, to pro- 
ceed to extreme Severities, offered him his Choice, 
either of being executed on the Iſland, or ſet a- 
ſhore on the Main Land, or being fent to England 
to be tried before the Council; of which, after a 
Day's Conſideration, he choſe the firſt, alledging 
the Improbability of perſuading any to leave the 
Expedition for the Sake of tranſporting a Criminal 
to England, and the Danger of his future State 
among Savages and Infidels, His Choice, I be- 
lieve, few will approve: To be ſet aſhore on the 
Main Land, was indeed only to be executed in a 
different Manner ; for what Mercy could be ex- 

from the Natives, ſo incenſed, but the 
moſt cruel and lingering Death? But why he 
ſhould not rather have requeſted to be ſent to 
England, it is not ſo eaſy to conceive. In ſo long 
a Voyage, he might have found a thouſand Op- 
portunities of eſcaping, perhaps with the Conni- 
vance of his Keepers, whoſe Reſentment muſt 
probably in Time have given way to Compaſſion, 


or 
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or at leaſt by their Negligence, as it is eaſy to 
believe, they would, in Times of Eaſe and Re- 
freſhment, have remitted their Vigilance; at leaſt 
he would have gained longer Life; and to make 
Death deſirable ſeems not one of the Effects of 
Guilt, However, he was as it is related, obſti- 
nately deaf to all Perſuaſions, and adhering to his 
firſt Choice, after having received the Commu- 
nion, and dined chearfully with the General, was 
executed in the Afternoon, with many Proofs of 
Remorſe, but none of Fear. 

How far it is probable that Drake, after having 
been acquainted with this Man's Deſigns, ſhould 
admit him into his Fleet, and afterwards careſs, 
reſpect, and truſt him, or that Doyghtie, who is 
repreſented as a Man of eminent Abilities, ſhould 
engage in ſo long and hazardous a Voyage, with 
no other View than that of defeating it, is left to 
the Determination of the Reader. What Deſigns 
he could have formed with any Hope of Succels, 
or to what Actions worthy of Death he could 
have proceeded without Accomplices (for none 
are mentioned) is equally difficult to imagine. 
Nor, on the other Hand, though the Obſcurity 
of the Account, and the remote Place choſen for - 
the Diſcovery of this wicked Project, ſeem to 
give ſome Reaſon for Suſpicion, does there appear 
any Temptation, from either Hope, Fear, or In- 
tereſt, that might induce Drake, or any Com- 
mander in his State, to put to Death an innocent 
Man upon falſe Pretences, After 
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taken, the Men examined, their Examinations 
compared, their Reſolutions formed, the Veſſels 
ſent out, and the Ships taken in an Inſtant. Some 
Time muſt neceſſarily be ſpent before the laſt 
Blow could be ſtruck, and if that Time were not 
negligently loſt, it might be poſſible for ſome of 
them to reach the Ships before the Enemy, and 
direct them to change their Station, 

They were animated with this Diſcourſe, by 
which they diſcovered that their Leader was not 
withou Hope; but, when they came to look more 
nearly into their Situation, they were unable to 
conceive upon what it was founded, To paſs by 
Land was impoſſible, as the Way lay over high 
Mountains, through thick Woods, and deep Ri- 
vers, and they had not a ſingle Boat in their 
Power, ſo that a Paſſage by Water ſeemed equally 
impracticable. But Drake, whoſe Penetration 
immediately diſcovered all the Circumſtances and 
Inconveniences of every Scheme, ſoon determined 
upon the only Means of Succour which their Con- 
dition afforded them; and ordering his Men to 
make a Raft out of the Trees that were then float- 
ing on the River, offered himſelf to put off to Sea 
upon it, and chearfully aſked who would accom- 
pany him. John Owen, John Smith, and two 
Frenchmen, who were willing to ſhare his For- 
tune, embarked withyhim on the Raft, which was 
fitted out with a Sail made of a Biſcuit-ſack, and 
an Oar to direct its Courſe inſtead of a Rudder. 

Then 
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Then having comforted the reſt with Aſſurances 
of his Regard for them, and Reſolution tò leave 
nothing unattempted for their Deliverance, he put 
off to Sea, and after having, with much Difficulty, 
failed three Leagues, deſeried two Pinnaces haſt- 
ing towards him, which, upon a nearer Approach, 
he diſcovered to be his own, and perceiving that 
they anchored behind a Point that jutted out into 
the Sea, he put to Shore, and croſſing the Land 
on foot, was received by his Company with that 
Satisfaction which is only known to thoſe that 
have been acquainted with Dangers and Diſtreſſes, 

The fame Night they rowed to Rio Franciſco, 
where they took in the reſt, with what Treaſure 
they had been able to carry with them through 
the Woods ; then failing back with the utmoſt 
Expedition, they returned to their Frigate, and 
ſoon after to their Ship, where Drake divided the 
Gold and Silver equally between the French and 
the Engliſb. | 

Here they ſpent about fourteen Days in fitting 
out their Frigate more completely ; and then dif- 
miſſing the Spaniards with their Ship, lay a few 
Days among the Cabezas, while twelve Zngliſh 
and fixteen Symerons travelled once more into the 
Country, as well to recover the French Captain, 
whom they had left wounded, as to bring away 
the Treaſure which they had hid in the Sands. 
Drake, whom his Company would not ſuffer to 
hazard his Perſon in another Land Expedition, 

went 
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went with them to Rio Franciſco, where he found 
ene of the Frenchmen who had ſtayed to attend 
their Captain, and was informed by him, upon 
his Enquiries after his Fortune, that half an Hour 
aſter their Separation, the Spaniards came upon 
them, and eaſily ſeized upon the wounded Cap- 
tain; but that his Companion might have eſcaped 
with him, had he not preferred Money to Life; 
for ſeeing him throw down a Box of Jewels that 
retarded him, he could not forbear taking it up, 
and with that, and the Gold which he had already, 
was ſo loaded that he could not eicape. With 
regard to the Bars of Gold and Silver, which they 
had concealed in' the Ground, he informed them, 
that two thouſand Men had mw employed in 
digging for them. 

The Men, however, either miſtruſting the In- 
former's Veracity, or confident that what they 
had hidden, could. not be found, purſued their 
Journey; but upon their Arrival at the Place, 
found the Ground turned up for two Miles round, 
and were able to recover no more than thirteen 


Bars of Silver, and a ſmall Quantity of Gold. 


They diſcovered afterwards, that the Frenchman 
who was left in the Woods, falling afterwards 
into the Hands of the Spaniards, was tortured by 
them, till he confeſſed where Drake had concealed 
his Plunder, So fatal to Drake's Expedition was 
the Drunkenneſs of his Followers, 


Then 
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Then diſmiſſing the French, they paſſed by Car- 
thagena with their Colours flying and ſoon after 
took a Frigate laden with Proviſions and Honey, 
which they valued, as à great Reſtorative, and 
then failed away to the Cabezas.. 

Here they ſtayed about a Week, to clean their | 
Veſſels, and fit them for a long Voyage, deter- 
mining to ſet Sail for England. And that the faith- 
ful Symerons might not go away unrewarded; 
broke up their Pinnaces, and gave them the Iron, 
the moſt valuable Preſent in the World to a Na- 
tion whoſe only Employments were War and 
Hunting, and amongſt whom Show and Luxury 
had no Place, 

Pedro, their Captain, being defired by Drake 
to go through the Ship, and to chuſe what he 
moſt deſired, fixed his Eye upon a Scymeter ſet 
with Diamonds, which the French Captain had 
preſented to Drate; and being unwilling to aſk 
for ſo valuable a Preſent, offered for it four large 
Quoits, or thick Plates of Gold, which he had 
hitherto concealed ; but Drake, deſirous to ſhow 
him that Fidelity ſeldom is without a Recom- 
pence, gave it him with the higheſt Proſeſſions of 
Satisfaction and Eſteem. Pedro, receiving it with 
the utmoſt Gratitude, informed him, that by be- 
ſtowing it, he had conferred Greatneſs and Ho- 
nour upon him ; for by preſenting it to his King, 
he doubted not of obtaining the-higheſt Rank a- 
e the Symerons, He then perſiſted in his Re- 

ſolution 
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ſolution of leaving the Gold, which was gene- 
rouſly thrown by Drake into the common Stock; 
for he ſaid, that thoſe at whoſe Expences he had 
been ſent out, ought to ſhare in all the Gain of 
the Expedition, whatever Pretence, Cavil, or Chi- 
canery might ſupply for the Appropriation of any 
Part of it. Thus was Drake's Character conſiſt- 
ent with itſelf ; he was equally ſuperior to Avarice 
and Fear; and through whatever Danger he might 
go in queſt of Gold, he thought it not valuable 
enough to be obtained by Artifice or Diſhoneſty. 
They now forſook the Coaſt of America, which 
for many Months they had kept in perpetual A- 
larms, having taken more than two hundred Ships 
of all Sizes, between Carthagena and Nombre de 
Dios, of which they never deſtroyed any, unleſs 
they were fitted out againſt them, nor ever de- 
tained the Priſoners longer than was neceſſary for 
their own Security or Concealment, providing for 
them in the ſame Manner as for themſelves, and 
protecting them from the Malice of the Symerons : 
a Behaviour, which Humanity dictates, and 
which, perhaps, even Policy cannot diſapprove, 
He muſt certainly meet with obſtinate Oppoſi- 
tion, who makes it equally dangerous to yield 
as to reſiſt, and who leaves his Enemies no Hopes 
but from Victory. 
What Riches they acquired, is not particularly 
related; but it is not to be doubted, that the 
Plunder of ſo many Veſſels, together with the 
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Silver which they ſeized at Nombre de Dios, muſt 
amount to a very large Sum, though the Part that 
was allotted to Drake was not ſufficient to lull 
him into Effeminacy, or to repreſs his natural In- 
clination to Adventures, 

They arrived at Plymouth on the gth of Auguſt, 
1573, on Sunday in the Afternoon; and ſo much 
were the People delighted with the News of their 
Arrival, that they left the Preacher, and ran in 
Crouds to the Key with Shouts and Congratu- 
lations. 

DRAKE having, in his former Expedition, had 
a View of the South $:a, and formed a Reſolution 
to ſail upon it, did not ſuffer himſelf to be di- 
verted from his Deſign, by the Proſpe& of any 
Difficulties that might obſtruct the Attempt, nor 
any Dangers that might attend the Execution ; 
Dangers, which brave Men often find it much 
more eaſy to overcome, than ſecret Envy, and do- 
meſtic T reachery. 

Drake's Reputation was now ſufficiently ad- 
vanced to incite Detraction and Oppoiition; and 
it is eaſy to imagine that a Man, by Nature ſupe- 
rior to mean Artifices, and bred, from his earlieſt 
Years, to the Labour and Hardſhips of a Sea- 
life, was very little acquainted with Policy and 
- Intrigue, very little verſed in the Methods of Ap- 
plication to the Powerful and Great, and unable 
to obviate the Practices of thoſe whom his Merit 
had made his Enemies, 


Nor 
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Nor are ſuch the only Opponents of great En- 
terprizes : There are ſome Men of narrow Views, 
and grovelling Conceptions, who, without the In- 
ſtigation of perſonal Malice, treat every new At- 
tempt as wild and chimerical, and look upon every 
Endeavour to depart from the beaten Track as 
the raſh Effort of a warm Imagination, or the 
glittering Speculation of an exalted Mind, that 
may pleaſe and dazzle for a Time, but can pro- 
duce no real or laſting Advantage. 

Theſe Men value themſelves upon a perpetual 
Scepticiſm, upon believing nothing but their own 
Senſes, upon calling for Demonſtration where it 
cannot poſſibly be obtained, and ſometimes upon 
holding out againſt it when it is laid before them; 
upon inventing Arguments againſt the Succeſs 
of any new Undertaking; and, where Argu- 
ments cannot be found, upon treating it with 
Contempt and Ridicule. 

Such have been the moſt formidable Enemies 
of the great Bene ſactors to Mankind, and to theſe 
wecan hardly doubt but that much of the Oppo- 
ſition which Drake met with is to be attributed; 
for their Notions and Diſcourſe are ſo agreeable 
to the Lazy, the Envious, and the Timorous, 
that they ſeldom fail of becoming popular, and 
directing the Opinions of Mankind. 

_ Whatſoever were his Obſtacles, and whatſo- 
ever the Motives that produced them, it was not 
till the Vear 1577, that he was able to aſſemble a 
Force 
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Force proportioned to his Deſign, and to obtain 
a Commiſſion from the Queen, by which he was 
conſtituted Captain General of a Fleet, conſiſt. 
ing of five Veſſels, of which the Pelican, Ad- 
miral, of an hundred Tons, was commanded. by 
himſelf; the Elizabeth, Vice-Admiral, of 80 Tons, 
by John Winter; the Marigeld, of 30 Tons, by 
John Thomas ; the Swan, of 50 Tons, by Jahn 
Cheſier; the Chriſtopher, of 15 Tons, by Thomas 
Moche, the ſame, as it ſeems, who was Carpenter 
in the former Voyage, and deſtroyed ane of the 
Ships by Drake's Direction. 

Theſe Ships, equipped partly by himſelf, — 
partly by other private Adventurers, he manned 
with 164 ſtout Sailors, and furniſhed with ſuch 
Proviſions as he judged neceſſary for ithe long 
Voyage in which he was engaged. Nor did he 
confine his Concern to naval Stores, or military 
Preparations, but carried with him whatever he 
thought might contribute to raiſe in thoſe Nations, 
with which he ſhould have any Intercourſe, the 
higheſt Ideas of the Politeneſs and Magnificence 
of his native Country. He therefore not only 
procured a complete Service of Silver for his own 
Table, and furniſhed the Cook-room with many 
Veſſels of the ſame Metal, but engaged ſeveral 
Muficians to accompany him; rightly judging, 
that nothing would more excite the Wan 
3 unciviliſed People, 

Having been driven back by a Fempeſt in their 

al! , # firſt 
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firſt Attempt, and obliged to return to Plymouth, 
to repair the Damages which they had ſuffered, 
they let fail again from thence on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1577, and on the 25th had Sight of Cape 
Cantire, in Barbary, from whence they coaſted on 
ſouthward to the Iſland of Magadore, which Drake 
had appointed for the firſt Place of Rendezvous, 
and on the 27th brought the whole Fleet to an- 
chor in a Harbour on the main Land. | 
They were, ſoon after their Arrival, diſcovered 
by the Moors that inhabited thoſe Coaſts, who 
| ſent two of the principal Men among them on 
board Drake's Ship, receiving at the fame Time 
two of his Company as Hoſtages. Theſe Men he 
not only treated in the moſt ſplendid Manner, but 
preſented them with ſuch things as they appeared 
moſt to admire; it being with him an eſtabliſhed 
Maxim, to endeavour to ſecure in every Country 
a kind Reception to ſuch Engliſomen as might 
come after bim, by treating the Inhabitants with 
Kindneſs and Generoſity; a Conduct at once juſt 
and politicky to the Neglect of which may be at- 
tributed many of the Injuries ſuffered by our 
Sailors in diſtant Countries, which are generally 
aſcribed; rather to the Effects of Wickedneſs and 
Folly of our-own Commanders, than the Barba- 
rity of the Natives, who ſeldom fall upon any un- 
leſs they have; been firſt plundered or inſulted; 
and, in revengiog the Ravages of one Crew upon 


5 the ſame tin are guilty: of no- 
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thing but what is countenanced by the Example 


of the Europeans themſelves. 

But this friendly Intercourſe was in Appearance 
ſoon broken; for on the next Day, obſerving the 
Moors making Signals from the Land, they ſent 
out their Boat, as before, to fetch them to the 
Ship, and one John Fry leaped aſhore, intending 
to become a Hoſtage, as on the former Day, 
when immediately he was ſeized by the Moors, 
and the Crew, obſerving great Numbers to ſtart 
up from behind the Rock with Weapons in their 
Hands, found it Madneſs to attempt his Reſcue, 
and therefore provided for their own Security by 
returning to the Ship, 

Fry was immediately carried to the King, who 
being then in-continual Expectation of an Invaſion 
from Portugal, ſuſpected that theſe Ships were 
ſent only to obſerve the Coaſt, and diſcover a pro- 
per Harbour for the main Fleet ; but being in- 
formed who they were, and whither they were 
bound, not only diſmiſſed his Captive, but made 
large Offers of Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance, which 
Drake, however, did not ſtay to receive ; but be- 
ing diſguſted at this Breach of the Laws of Com- 
merce, and afraid of farther Violence, after hav- 
ing ſpent ſome Days in ſearching for his Man, in 
which he met with no Reſiſtance, left the Coaſt 
on December 31, ſome time before Fry's Return, 
who being obliged by this Accident to ſomewhat 
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a longer Reſidence among the Moors, was after- 
wards ſent home in a Merchant's Ship. 

On January 16, they arrived at Cape Blanc; 
having, in their Paſſage, taken ſeveral Spani/h V eſ- 
ſels. Here, while Drake was employing his Men 
in catching Fiſh, of which this Coaſt affords great 
Plenty, and various Kinds, the Inhabitants came 
down to the Sea - ſide with their Aliſorges, or Lea- 
ther Bottles, to traffic for Water, which they 
were willing to purchaſe with Ambergriſe, and 
other Gums, But Dra#e, compaſſionating the Mi- 
ſery of their Condition, gave them Water when- 
ever they aſked for it, and left them their Com- 
modities to traffic with, when they ſhould be 
| again reduced to the — Diſtreſs, without find- 
ing the ſame Generoſity to relieve them, 

Here having diſcharged ſome Spani/h Ships, 
which they had taken, they ſet fail towards the 
Iſles of Cape Verd, and on January 28, came to 
anchor before Mayo, hoping to furniſh themſelves 
with freſh Water ; but having landed, they found 
the Town by the Water's-ſide entirely deſerted, 
and marching farther up the Country, ſaw the 
Vallies extremely fruitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains, but could by no 
Means prevail upon the Inhabitants to converſe or 
traffic with them: However, they were ſuffered 
by them to range the Country without Moleſta- 
tion, but found no Water, except at ſuch a Diſ- 
tance from the Sea, that the Labour of conveying 
it 
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it to their Ships was greater than it was at that 


time neceſſary for them to undergo. Salt, had 
they wanted it, might have been obtained with 
leſs Trouble, being left by the Sea upon the Sand, 
and hardened by the Sun, during the Ebb, in ſuch 
Quantities, that the chief Traffic of their Iſland 
1s carried on with it, 

January 31, they paſſed by St. Jago, an Iſland 
at that Time divided between the Natives and the 
Portugueſe, who, firſt enter ing theſe Iſlands under 
the Show of Traffic, by Degrees eſtabliſhed them - 
ſelves, and claimed a Superiority over the original 
Inhabitants, and harraſſed them with ſuch Cru- 
elty, that they obliged them either to fly to the 
Woods and Mountains, and periſh with Hunger, 
or to take Arms againſt their Oppreſſors, and un- 
der the inſuperable Diſadvantages with which 
they contended, to die almoſt without a Battle in 
Defence of their natural Rights, and ancient Poſ- 
ſeſſions. | 

Such Treatment had the Natives of Sf. Jago 


received, which had driven them into the rocky 


Parts of the Ifland, from whence they made In- 
curfions into the Plantations of the Portugueſe, 
ſometimes with Loſs, but generally with that Suc- 
ceſs which Deſperation naturally procures : ſo that 
the Portugueſe were in continual Alarms, and lived 
with the natural Conſequences of Guilt, Terror, 
and Anxiety. They were wealthy, but not happy, 
and poſſeſſed the Iiland, but not enjoyed it, 
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They then failed on within Sight of Faga, an 
Iſland fo called from a Mountain, about the Mid- 
dle of it, continually burning, and like the reſt 
inhabited by the Portugueſe, two Leagues to the 
South of which lies Brava, which has received its 
Name from its Fertility, abounding, though un- 
inhabited, with all Kinds of Fruits, and watered 
with great Numbers of Springs and Brooks, which 
would eaſily invite the Poſſeſſors of the adjacent 
Iſlands to ſettle in it, but that it affords neither 
Harbour nor Anchorage. Drake, after having 
ſent out his Boats with Plummets, was not able 
to find any Ground about it, and it is reported 
that many Experiments have been made with the 
ſame Succeſs; however, he took in Water ſuffi- 
cient, and on the 2d of February ſet fail for the 
Straits of Magellan. 

On February 17, they paſſed the Equator, an 
continued their Voyage, with ſometimes Calms, 
and ſometimes contrary Winds, but without any 
memorable Accident till March 28, when one of 
their Veſſels, with 28 Men, and the greateſt Part 
of their freſh Water on board, was, to their great 
Diſcouragement, ſeparated from them ; but their 
Perplexity laſted not long, for on the next Day 
they diſcovered and rejoined their Aſſociates, 

In their long Courſe, which gave them Oppor- 
tunities of obſerving ſeveral Animals, both in the 
Air and Water, at that Time very little known, 
nothing entertained, or ſurpriſed them more, than 

the 
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the Flying Fiſh, which is near of the ſame Size 
with a Herring, and has Fins of the Length of 
his whole Body, by the Help of which, when he 
is purſued by the Bonito, or Great Mackerel, as 
ſoon as he finds himſelf upon the Point of being 
taken, he ſprings up into the Air, and flies for- 
ward as long as his Wings continue wet, moiſture 
being, as it ſeems, neceſſary to make them pliant 
and moveable ; and when they become dry and 
Riff, he falls down into the Water, unleſs ſome 
Bark or Ship intercept him, and dips them again 

for a ſecond Flight, This unhappy Animal is 
not only purſued by Fiſhes in his natural Ele- 
ment, but attacked in the Air, where he hopes 
for Security, by the Don, or Spar-#ite, a great 
Bird that preys upon Fiſn; and their Species 
muſt furely be deſtroyed, were not their Increaſe 
ſo great, that the young Fry, in one Part of the 
Year, covers the Sea. 

There is another Fiſh, named the Cuttil, of 
which whole Shoals will ſometimes riſe at once 
out of the Water, and of which a great Multi- 
tude fell into their Ship. 

Atlength, having failed without Sight of Land 
for ſixty-three Days, they arrived, April 5, at the 
Coaſts of Braſil, where, on the 7th, the Chriſto- 
pher was ſeparated again from them by a Storm, 
after which they failed near the Land to the ſouth- 
ward, and on the 14th anchored under a Cape, 
which they afterwards called Cape Foy, becauſe 
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in two Days, the Veſſel which they had loft re- 
turned to them. 

Having ſpent a Fortnight in the River of Plate, 
to refreſh his Men after their long Voyage, and 
then ſtanding out to Sea, he was again ſurprized 
by a ſudden Storm, in which they loſt Sight of the 
Swan, This Accident determined Drake to con- 
tract the Number of his Fleet, that he might not 
only avoid the Inconvenience of ſuch frequent Se- 
parations, but eaſe the Labour of his Men, by 
having more Hands in each Veſſel, 

For this Purpoſe he failed along the Coaſt in 
queſt of a commodious Harbour, and, on May 13, 
diſcovered a Bay, which ſeemed not improper for 
their Purpoſe, but which they durſt not enter till 
it was examined, an employment in which Drake 
never truſted any, whatever might be his Confi- 
dence in his Followers on other Occaſions. He 
well knew how fatal one Moment's Inattention 
might be, and how eaſily almoſt every Man ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be ſurprized by Indolence and Se- 
-curity, He knew that the ſame Credulity that 
might prevail upon him to truſt another, might 
induce another to commit the ſame Office to a 
third ; and it muſt be, at length, that ſome of 
them would be deceived. He therefore, as at 
other Times, ordered. the Boat to be hoiſted out, 
and taking the Line into his Hand, went on 
ſounding the Paſſage till he was three Leagues 

from his Ship ; when, on a ſudden, the Weather 
| | changed, 
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changed, the Skies blackened, the Winds whiſt- 
led, and all the uſual Forerunners of a Storm be- 
gan to threaten them ; Nothing was now deſired 
but to return to the Ship ; but the Thickneſs of 
the Fog intercepting it from their Sight, made 
the Attempt little other than deſperate. By ſo 
many unforeſeen Accidents is Prudence itſelf lia- 
ble to be embarraſſed ! So difficult it is ſometimes 
for the quickeſt Sagacity, and moſt enlightened 
Experience, to judge what Meaſures ought to be 
taken! To truſt another to ſound an unknown 
Coaſt, appeared to Drake Folly and Preſumption; 
to be abſent from his Fleet, though but for arv 
Hour, proved nothing leſs than to hazard the Suc- 
ceſs of all their Labours, Hardſhips and Dangers. 
In this Perplexity, which Drake was not more 
ſenſible of than thoſe whom he had left in the 
Ships, nothing was to be omitted, however dan- 
gerous, that migit contribute to extricate them 
from it, as they could venture nothing of equal 
Value with the Life of their General, Captain 
Thomas, therefore, having the lighteſt Veſſel, 
ſteered boldly into the Bay, and taking the Ge- 
neral aboard, dropped Anchor, and lay out of 
Danger, while the reſt, that were in the open Sea, 
ſuffered much from the Tempeſt ; and the Mary, 
a Portugueſe Prize, was driven away before the 
Wind; the others, as ſoon as the Tempeſt was 
over, diſcovering by the Fires which were made 

on Shore, where Drake was, repaired to him. 
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Here, going on Shore, they met with no Inha- 
bitants, though there were ſeveral Houſes or Huts 
ſtanding, in which they found a good Quantity of 
dried Fowls, and among them a great Number of 
Oftriches, of which the Thighs were as large as 
thoſe of a Sheep. Theſe Birds are too heavy and 
unweildy to riſe from the Ground, but, with the 
Help of their Wings, run ſo ſwiftly, that the Eng- 
liſh could never come near enough to ſhoot at 
them. The Indians, commonly, by holding a 
large Plume of Feathers before them, and walking 
gently forward, drive the Oſtriches into ſome nar- 
row Neck, or Point of Land, then ſpreading a 
ſtrong Net from one Side to the other, to hinder 
them from returning back to the open Fields, ſet 
their Dogs upen them ; thus they are confined 
between the Net and the Water, and when thrown 
on their backs, they ruſh in and take them. 

Not finding this Harbour convenient, or well 
ſtored with Wood and Water, they left it on the 
15th of May, and on the 18th entered another 
much ſafer, and more commodious, which they 
no ſooner arrived at, than Drake, whoſe reſtleſs 
Application never remitted, ſent //7nter to the 
Southward, in queſt of thoſe Ships which were 
ablent, and immediately after failed himſelf to 
the Northward, and happily meeting with the 
Swan, conducted it to ihe reſt of the Fleet; after 
which, in purſuance of his former Reſolution, he 
ordered it to be broken up, reſerving the Iron 
3 Work 
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Work for a future Supply. The other Veſſel 
which they loſt in the ate Storm could not be 
diſcovered. 

While they were thus employed upon an Iſland 
about a Mile from the main Land, to which, at 
low · Water, there was a Paſſage on Foot, they were 
diſcovered by the Natives, who appeared upon a 
Hill at a Diſtance, dancing, and holding up their 
Hands, as beckoning the Engliſb to them; which 
Drake obſerving, ſent out a Boat with Knives, 
Bells, and Bugles, and ſuch Things, as, by their 
Ulefulneſs'or Novelty, he imagined would be a- 
greeable. As ſoon as the Englifþ landed, they ob- 
ſerving two Men running towards them, as de- 
puted by the Company, who came within a little 
Diſtance, and then ſtanding ſtill, could not be 
prevailed upon to come nearer. The Engliſb 
therefore tied their Preſents to a Pole, which they 
fixed in the Ground, and then retiring, taw the 
Indians advance, who taking what they found 
upon the Pole, left, in return, ſuch feathers as 
they wear upon their Heads, with a ſmall Bone 
about ſix Inches in Length, carved round the 
Top, and burniſhed. 

Drake, obſerving their Inclination to Friendſhip 
and Traffic, advanced with {ome of his Company 
towards the Hill, upon Sight of whom the. Ju- 
dians ranged themſelves in a Line from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and one of them running from one End of 
the Rank to the other, backwards and furwards, 
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bowed himſelf towards the Riſing and Setting of 


the Sun, holding his Hands over his Head, and 
frequently ſtopping in the Middle of the Rank, 
leaped up towards the Moon, which then ſhone 
directly over their Heads; thus calling the Sun 
and Moon, the Deities they worſhip, to witneſs 
the Sincerity of their Profeſſions of Peace and 
Friendſhip, While this Ceremony was perform- 
ed, Drake and his Company aſcended the Hill, to 
the apparent Terror of the Indians, whoſe Ap- 
prehenſions when the Eugliſb perceived, they 
peaceably retired ; which gave the Natives fo 
much Encouragement, that they came forward 
immediately, and exchanged their Arrows, Fea- 
thers, and Bones, for ſuch Trifles as were offer- 
ed them. 

Thus they traded for ſome Time; but, by fre- 
quent Intercourſe, finding that no Violence was 
intended, they became familiar, and mingled with 
the Engliſb without the leaſt Diſtruſt. 

They go quite naked, except a Skin of ſome 
Animal, which they throw over their Shoulders 
when they lie in the open Air. They knit up 
their Hair, which is very long, with a Roll of 
Oftrich Feathers, and uſually carry their Arrows 
wrapped up in it, that they may not encumber 
them, they being made with Reeds, headed with 
Flint, and therefore not heavy. Their Bows are 
about an Ell long, 

Their chief Ornament is Paint, which they 
I uſe 
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ule of ſeveral Kinds, delineating: generally upon 
their Bodies the Figures of the Sun and — 
Honour of their Dei tie. 
It is obſervable, that moſt Nations, amengfi 
whom the U ſe of Cloathes is unknown, paint their 
Bodies. Such was the Practice of the firſt Inha- 
bitants of our own Country. From this Cuſtom 
did our earlieſt Enemies, the Picts, owe their De- 
nomination. As it is not probable that Caprice 
or Fancy ſhould be uniform, there muſt be, doubt- 
leſs, ſome Reaſon for a Practice ſo general and 
prevailing in diſtant Parts of the World, which 
have no Communication with each other, The 
original End of painting their Bodies was, pro- 
bably, to exclude the Cold; an End which, if we 
believe ſome Relations, is ſo effectually produced 
dy it, that the Men thus painted never ſhiver at 
the moſt piereing blaſts. But, doubtleſs, any Peo- 
ple ſo hardened by continual Severities would, 
even without Paint, be leſs ſenſible of the Cold 
than the civiliſed Inhabitants of the ſame Climate. 
However this Practice may contribute, in ſome 
Degree, to defend them from the Injuries of Win- 
ter, and in thoſe Climates where little evaporates 
by the Pores, may be uſed with no great Incon- 
venience; but in hot Countries, where Perſpira- 
tion in a greater Degree is neceſſary, the Natives 
only uſe Unction to preſerve them from the other 
Extreme of Weather: So well do either Reaſon 
or Experience ſupply the Place of Science in Sa- 
vage Countries! They 
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They had no Canoes like the other Indians, 
nor any Method of croſſing the Water, which 
was probably the Reaſon why the Birds in the ad- 
jacent Iſlands were ſo tame, that they might be 
taken with the Hand, having never been before 
frighted or moleſted. The great Plenty of Fowls 
and Seals, which crowded the Shallows in ſuch 
Numbers, that they killed at their firit Arrival two 
Hundred of them in an Hour, contributed much 
to the Refreſhment of the Eng/ih, who named 
the Place Seal Bay from that Animal. 

Theſe Seals ſeem to be the chief Food of the 
Natives; for the Engliſb often found raw Pieces 
of their Fleſh half-eaten, and left, as they ſup- 
poſed, after a full Meal by the Indians, whom 
they never knew to make uſe of Fire, or any 
Art, in dreſſing or preparing their Victuals. 

Nor were their other Cuſtoms leſs wild or un- 
couth, than their Way of feeding ; one of them 
having received a Cap off the General's Head, 
and being extremely pleaſed as well with the Ho- 
nour as the Gift, to expreſs. his Gratitude, and 
confirm the Alliance between them, retired to a 
little Diſtance, and thruſting an Arrow into his 
Leg, let the Blood run upon the Ground, teſti- 
fying, as it is probable, that he valued Drake's 
Friendſhip above Life. 

Having ſtayed fifteen Days among theſe friendly 
Savages, in 47 Deg. 30 Min. 8. Latitude, on 
June 3, they ſet ſail towards the Soxzh Sea, and 
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fix Days afterwards ſtopped at another little Bay 
to break up the Chri/lopher. Then paſſing on, 
they caſt Anchor in another Bay, not more than 
20 Leagues diſtant trom the Straits of Magellan. 
It was now Time ſeriouſly to deliberate in 
what Manner they ſhould act with regard to the 

Portugueſe Prize, which having been, ſeparated 
from them by the Storm, had not yet rejoined 
them. To return in ſearch of it was ſufficiently 
mortifying ; to proceed without it, was not only 
to deprive. themſelves of a conſiderable Part of 
their Force, but to expoſe their Friends and Com- 
panions, whom common Hardſhips and Dangers 
had endeared to them, to certain Death or Cap» 
tivity. © This Conſideration prevailed, and there- 
fore on the 18th, after Prayers to God, with 
which Drake never forgot to begin an Enterprize, 
he put to Sea, and the next Day, near Port Ju- 
lian, diſcovered their Aſſociates, whoſe Ship was 
no grown leaky, having ſuffered much, both in 
the firſt Storm by which they were diſperſed, and 
afterwards in fruitleſs Attempts to regain the Fleet. 
Drake, therefore, being deſirous to relieve their 
Fatigues, entered Port Julian; and as it was his 
Cuſtom always to attend in Perſon, when any 
important Buſineſs was in Hand, went aſhore with 
ſome of the chief of his Company, to ſeek for 
Water, where he was immediate y accoſted by 
two Natives, of whom Magellan left a very ter- 
rible Account, having deſcribed them as a Na- 
tion 
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tion of Giants and Monſters; nor is his Narra- 
tive entirely without Foundation, for they are of 
the largeſt Size, though not taller than ſome Eng- 
libmen ; their Strength is proportioned to their 
Bulk, and their Voice loud, boiſterous, and ter- 
rible. What were their Manners before the Ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, it is not poſſible to diſcover 
but the Slaughter made of their Countrymen, 
perhaps without any Provocation, by theſe cruel 
Intruders, and the general Maſſacre with which 
that Part of the World is depopulated, have raiſed 
inthem a Suſpicion of all Strangers, and by Con- 
ſequence made them inhoſpitable, treacherous, 
and bloody. 

The two who aflociated themſelves with the 
Engliſh, appeared much pleaſed with their new 
Gueſts, received willingly what was given them, 
and very exactly obſerved every thing that paſſed, 
ſeeming more particularly delighted with ſeeing 
Oliuer, the Maſter Gunner, ſhoot an Engliþ 
Arrow, they ſhot themſelves likewiſe, in Emula- 
tion, but their Arrows always * to the Ground 
far ſhort of his. 

Soon after this friendly Conteſt came another, 
who obferving the Familiarity of his Countrymen 
with the Strangers, appeared much diſpleaſed, and, 
as the Engliſbmen perceived, endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade them from ſuch an Intercourſe. What Ef- 
fe&t his Arguments had, was ſoon after apparent; 
for another of Drake's Companions, being de- 

firous 
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ſirous to ſhow the third Indian a Specimen” of the 
Engliſh Valour and Dexterity, attempted likewiſe 
to ſhoot an Arrow, but drawing it with his full 
Force, burſt the Bow-ſtring ; upon which the In- 
dians, Who were unacquainted with their other 
Weapons, imagining him diſarmed, followed the 
Company, as they were walking negligently down 
towards their Boat, and let fly their Arrows, aim- 
ing particularly at Z/jnter, who had the Bow in 
his Hand, He, finding himſelf wounded in the 
Shoulder, endeavoured'to refit his Bow, and turn- 
ing about, was pierced with a ſecond Arrow in 
the Breaſt ; Oliver, the Gunner, immediately pre- 
ſented his Piece at the inſidious Aſſailants, which 
failing to take Fire, gave them Time to level an- 
other Flight of Arrows, by which he was killed 
nor, perhaps, had any of them eſcaped, ſurprized 
and perplexed as they were, had not Drake, with 
his uſual Preſence of Mind, animated their Cou- 
rage, and directed their Motions, ordering them, 
by perpetually changing their Places, to elude, as 
much as they cord, the Aim of their Enemies, 
and to defend their Bodies with their Targets: 
and inſtructing them, by his own Example, to 
pick up, and break the Arrows as'they fell ; which 
they did with ſo much Diligence, that the Indian: 
were ſoon in Danger of being diſarmed. Then 
Drake himſelf taking the Gun, which Oliver had 
ſo unſucceſsfully attempted to make uſe of, diſ- 
charged it at the Indian that firſt began the Fray, 

and 
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and had killed the Gunner, aiming it fo happily, 
that the Hail Shot, with which ir was loaded, 
tore open his Belly, and forced him to ſuch terri- 
ble Outeries, that the Indians, though their Num- 
bers increaſed, and many of their Countrymen 
ſhowed themſelves from different Parts of the ad- 
joining Wood, were too much terrified to renew 
the Aſſault, and ſuffered Drake, without Moleſta- 
tion, to withdraw his wounded Friend, who be- 
ing hurt in his Lungs, languiſhed two Days, and 
then dying, was interred with his Companion, 
with the uſual Ceremony of a military Funeral. 

They ſtayed here two Months afterwards, with- 
out receiving any other Injuries from the Na- 
tives, who, finding the Danger to which they ex- 
poſed themſelves by open Hoſtilities, and not 
being able any more to ſurprize the Vigilance of 
Drake, preferred their Safety to Revenge. 

But Drake had other Enemies to conquer or 
eſcape, far more formidable than thoſe Barba- 
rians; and infidious Practices to obviate, more 
artful and dangerous than the Ambuſhes of the 
Indians ; for in this Place was laid open a Deſign, 
formed by one of the Gentlemen of the Fleet, not 
only to defeat the Voyage, but to murder the 
General. 

This Tranſaction is related in ſo obſcure and 
confuſed a Manner, that it is difficult to form any 
Judgment upon it. The Writer who gives the 
1 Account of it has ſuppreſſed the Name of 

the 
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the Criminal, which we learn from a more ſuc- 
cin& Narrative publiſhed in a Collection of Tra- 
vels, near that Time, to have been Thomas 
Doughtic. What were his Inducements to at- 
tempt the Deſtruction of his Leader, and the Ruin 
of the Expedition ; or what were his Views, if 
his Deſigns had ſucceeded ; what Meaſures he had 
hitherto taken, whom he had endeavoured to cor- 
rupt, with what Arts, or what Succeſs, we are 
no where told. 

The Plot, as the Narrative aſſures us, was laid 
before their Departure from England, and diſco- 
vered, in its whole Extent, to Drake himſelf, in 
his Garden at Plymouth, who nevertheleſs not only 
entertained the Perſon ſo accuſed as one of his 
Company, but, as this Writer very particularly 
relates, treated him with remarkable Kindneſs 
and Regard, ſetting him always at his own Ta- 
ble, and lodging him in the ſame Cabbin with 
himſelf, Nor did he ever diſcovef the leaſt Suſpi- 
cion of his Intentions, till they arrived at this 
Place, but appeared, by the Authority with which 
he inveſted him, to conſider him as one to whom, 
in his Abſence, he could moſt ſecurely intruſt the 
Direction of his Affairs. At length, in this re- 
mote Corner of the World, he found out a De- 
ſign formed againſt his Life, called together all 
his Officers, laid before them the Evidence on 
which he grounded the Accuſation, and ſum- 


moned the Criminal, who, full of all the Horrors 
of 
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of Guilt, and confounded at fo clear a Detection 
of his whole Scheme, immediately confeſſed his 
Crimes, and acknowledged himſelf unworthy of 
longer Life; upon which the whole Aſſembly, 
conſiſting of thirty Perſons, after having conſidered 
the Affair with the Attention which it required, 
and heard all that could be urged in Extenuation 
of his Offence, unanimouſly ſigned the Sentence 
by which he was condemned to ſuffer Death, 
Drake, however, unwilling, as it ſeemed, to pro- 
ceed to extreme Severities, offered him his Choice, 
either of being executed on the Iſland, or ſet a- 
ſhore on the Main Land, or being fent to England 
to be tried before the Council; of which, after a 
Day's Conſideration, he choſe the firſt, alledging 
the Improbability of perſuading any to leave the 
Expedition for the Sake of tranſporting a Criminal 
to England, and the Danger of his future State 
among Savages and Infidels, His Choice, I be- 
lieve, few will approve: To be ſet aſhore on the 
Main Land, was indeed only to be executed in a 
different Manner ; for what Mercy could be ex- 
pected from the Natives, ſo incenſed, but the 
moſt cruel and lingering Death? But why he 
ſhould not rather have requeſted to be ſent to 
England, it is not ſo eaſy to conceive. In ſo long 
a Voyage, he might have found a thouſand Op- 
portunities of eſcaping, perhaps with the Conni- 
vance of his Keepers, whoſe Reſentment muſt 
probably in Time have given way to Compaſſion, 

| or 
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or at leaſt by their Negligence, as it is eaſy to 
believe, they would, in Times of Eaſe and Re- 
freſhment, have remitted their Vigilance, at leaſt 
he would have gained longer Life; and to make 
Death deſirable ſeems not one of the Effects of 
Guilt, However, he was as it is related, obſti- 
nately deaf to all Perſuaſions, and adhering to his 
firſt Choice, after having received the Commu- 
nion, and dined chearfully with the General, was 
executed in the Afternoon, with many Proofs of 
Remorſe, but none of Fear. 

How far it is probable that Drake, after having 
been acquainted with this Man's Deſigns, ſhould 
admit him into his Fleet, and afterwards careſs, 
reſpect, and truſt him, or that Doughtie, who is 
repreſented as a Man of eminent Abilities, ſhould 
engage in ſo long and hazardous a Voyage, with 
no other View than that of defeating it, is left to 
the Determination of the Reader. What Deſigns 
he could have formed with any Hope of Succels, 
or to what Actions worthy of Death he could 
have proceeded without Accomplices (for none 
are mentioned) is equally difficult to imagine, 
Nor, on the other Hand, though the Obſcurity 
of the Account, and the remote Place choſen for 
the Diſcovery of this wicked Project, ſeem to 
give ſome Reaſon for Suſpicion, does there appear 
any Temptation, from either Hope, Fear, or In- 
tereſt, that might induce Drake, or any Com- 
mander in his State, to put to Death an innocent 
Man upon falſe Pretences, After 
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After the Execution of this Man, the whole 
Company, either convinced of the Juſtice of the 
Proceeding, or awed by the Severity, applied 
themſelves, without any Murmurs or Appearance 
of Diſcontent, to the Proſecution of the Voyage, 
and having broken up another Veſſel, and reduced 
the Number of their Ships to three, they left the 
Port, and on Auguſt the 20th entered the Straits 
of Magellan, in which they ſtruggled with con- 
trary Winds, and the various Dangers to which 
the Intricacy of that winding Paſſage expoſed 
them, till Night, and then entered a more open 
Sea, in which they diſcovered an Ifland with a 
burning Mountain. On the 24th, they fell in 
with three more Iflands, to which Drake gave 
Names, and, landing to take Poſſeſſion of them 
in the Name of his Sovereign, found in the largeſt 
ſo prodigious a Number of Birds, that they killed 
three thouſand of them in one Day. This Bird, 
of which they knew not the Name, was ſome- 
what leſs than a Wild-gooſe, without Feathers, 
and covered with a kind of Down, unable to fly 
or riſe from the Ground, but capable of running 
and ſwimming with amazing celerity ; they feed 
on the Sea, and come to Land only to reſt at 
Night, or lay their Eggs, which they depoſit in 
Holes like thoſe of Conies. | 

From theſe Iflands to the South Sea, the Strait 
becomes very crooked and narrow, ſo that ſome- 
times, by the Interpoſition of Headlands, the 

Paſſage 
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Paſſage ſeems ſhut up, and the Voyage entirely 
ſtopped. To double theſe Capes is very difficult, 
on Account of the frequent Alterations to be 
made in the Courſe, There are, indeed, as Ma- 
gellan obſerves, many Harbours, but in moſt of 
them no Bottom is to be found. 

The Land on both Sides riſes into innumerable 
Mountains ; the Tops of them are encircled with 
Clouds and Vapours, which being congealed fall 
down in Snow, and increaſe their Height by har- 
dening into Ice, which is never diſſolved but the 
Valleys are, nevertheleſs, green, fruitful, and 
pleaſant, . 

Here Drake, finding the Strait in Appearance 
ſhut up, went in his Boat to make farther Diſ- 
coveries, and having found. a Paſſage towards 
the North, was returning to his Ships, but Cu- 
rioſity ſoon prevailed upon him to ſtop, for the 
ſake of obſerving a Canoe or Boat, with ſeveral 
Natives of the Country in it. He could not at 
a Diſtance forbear admiring the Form of this 
little Veſſel, which ſeemed inclining to a Semi- 
circle, the Stern and Prow ſtanding up, and the 
Body finking inward ; but much greater was his 
Wonder, when, upon a nearer Inſpection, he 
found it made only of the Barks of Trees, ſewed 
together with Thongs of Seal-ſkin, ſo artificially, 
that ſcarcely any Water entered the Seams, - The 
People were well ſhaped, and painted like thoſe 
which have been already deſeribed. On the Land 
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they had a Hut built with Poles and covered with 
Skins, in which they had Water Veſſels and other 
Utenſils; made likewiſe of the Barks of Trees. 
Among theſe People they had an Opportunity 
of remarking, what is frequently obſervable in 
ſavage Countries, how natural Sagacity and un- 
wearied Induſtry may ſupply the Want of ſuch 
Manufactures, or natural Productions, as appear 
ta us abſolutely neceſſary for the Support of Life. 
The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands are wholly Stran- 
gers to Iron and its Uſe, but, inſtead of it, make 
uſe of the Shell of a Muſcle of prodigious Size, 
found upon their Coaſts ; this they grind upon a 
Stone to an Edge, which is ſo firm and ſolid, that 

neither Wood nor Stone 1s able to reſiſt it. 
September 6, they entered the Great South Sea, 
on which no Engl;fp Veſſel had ever been navi- 
gated before, and propoſed to have directed their 
Courſe towards the: Line, that their Men, who 
had ſuffered by the Severity of the Climate, might 
recover their Strength in a warmer Latitude, But 
their Deſigns were ſcarce formed before they were 
fruſtrated ; for on September 7, after an Eclipſe of 
the Moon, a Storm aroſe, ſo violent, that it left 
them little Hopes of furviving it; nor was its 
Fury ſo dreadful as its Continuance, for it laſted, 
with little Intermiſſion, till October 28, fifty-two 
Days, during which Time they were toſſed inceſ- 
ſantly from one Part of the Ocean to another, 
without any Power of ſpreading their Sails, or 
. lying 
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lying upon their Anchors, amidſt ſhelving Shores, 
ſcattered Rocks, and unknown Iflands, the Tem- 
peſt continually roaring, and the Waves W 
over them. 

In this Storm, on the 3oth of September, the 
Marigold, commanded by Captain Thomas, was 
ſeparated from them. On the 7th of : OXober, 
having entered a Harbour, where they Roped for 
ſome Intermiſſion of their Fatigues, they were in 
a few Hours forced out to Sea by a violent Guſt, 
which broke the Cable, at which Time -they loſt 
Sight of the Elizabeth, the Vice-Admiral, whoſe 
Crew, as was afterwards diſcovered, wearied with 
Labour, and diſcouraged by the Proſpect of future 
Dangers, recovered the Straits on the next Day, 
and, returning by the ſame Paſſage through which 
they came, ſailed along the Coaſt of Braſil, and 
on the 2d of June, in thy Year following, arrived 
in England. 

From this Bay they were driven bee to 


55 Degrees, where, among ſome Iſlands, they 


ſtayed two Days, to the great Refreſhment of 


the Crew; but being again forced into the main 


Sea, they were toſſed about with perpetual Ex- 
pectations of periſhing, till Yoon after they came 
again to anchor near the ſame Place, where they 


found the Natives, whom the Continuance of the 
Storm had probably reduced to equal Diſtreſs, 


rowing from one Iſland to another, and ang 
the Neceſſaries of Liſfſe 
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It is, perhaps, a juſt Obſervation, that, with 
regard to outward Circumſtances, Happineſs and 
Miſery are very equally diffuſed through all States 
of human Life. In civilized Countries, where 
regular Policies have ſecured the Neceſſaries of 
Life, Ambition, Avarice, and Luxury, find the 
Mind at Leiſure for their Reception, and ſoon 
engage it in new Purſuits ;- Purſuits that are to 
be carried on by inceſſant Labour, and, whether 
vain or ſucceſsful, produce Anxiety and Con- 
tention. Among Savage Nations, imaginary 
Wants find, indeed, no Place, but their Strength 
is exhauſted by neceſſary Toils, and their Paſſions 
- agitated, not by Conteſts about Superiority, AMu- 
ence, or Precedence, but by perpetual Care for 
the prefent Day, ago; * Fear of l for 
Want of Food. 

But for ſuch Reflections as theſe they had no 
Time, for having ſpent three Days in ſupplying 
- themſelves with Wood and Water, they were, by 
a new Storm, driven to the Latitude of 56 Deg. 
© where they beheld the Extremities of the Ameri- 
can Coaſt, and the Confluence. of the Atlantic 
and Southern Ocean. 

Here they arrived on the 28th of Gftober, and 
at laſt were bleſſed with the Sight of a calm Sea, 
having for almoſt two Months endured ſuch a 
Storm as no Traveller has given an Account of; 
ald ſueh as in that Part of the World, though 
accuſtomed to Hurricanes, they were betore unac- 
quainted with. I, On 
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On the zoth of October they ſteered away to- 
wards the Place appointed for the Rendezvous of 
the Fleet, which was in 30 Degrees, and on the 
next Day diſcovered two Iſlands, fo well ſtocked 
with Fowls, that they victualled their Ships with 
them, and then failed forwards along the Coaſt 
of Peru, till they came to 37 Degrees, where 
finding neither their Ships, nor any convenient 
Port, they came to Anchor, November the 25th, 
at Mucho, an Iſland inhabited by ſuch Indians as 
the Cruelty of their Spaniſb Conquerors had driven 
from the Continent, to whom they applied for 
Water and Proviſions, offering them in return 
ſuch Things as they imagined moſt likely to pleaſe 
them. The Indians ſeemed willing to traffic, 
and having preſented them with Fruits, and two 
fat Sheep, they ſhewed them a Place whither 
they ſhould come for Water. 

The next Morning, according to Agreement, 
the Engliſh landed with their Water- Veſſels, and 
ſent two Men forward towards the Place appoint- 
ed, who, about the Middle of the Way, were ſud- 
denly attacked by the Indians, and immediately 
ſlain, Nor were the reſt of the Company out of 
Danger ; for behind the Rocks was lodged an 
Ambuſh of five hundred Men, who, ſtarting up 
from their Retreat, diſcharged their Arrows into 
the Boat, with ſuch Dexterity, that every one of 
the Crew was wounded by them, the Sea being 
then high, and hindering them from either re- 
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tiring, or making Uſe of their Weapons. Drake 
himſelf received an Arrow under his Eye, which 
pierced him almoſt to the Brain, and another in 
his Head. The Danger of theſe Wounds was 
much increaſed by the Abſence of their Surgeon, 
who was in the Vice-Admiral, fo that they had 
none to aſſiſt them but a Boy, whoſe Age did not 
admit of much Experience or Skill; yet ſo muh 
were they favoured by Providence, that they all 
recovered, 

No Reaſon could be aſſigned for which the In- 

dians ſhould attack them with fo furious a Spirit 
of Malignity, but that they miſtook them for Spa- 
niards, whoſe Cruelties might very reaſonably in- 
cite them to Revenge, whom they had driven, by 
inceſſant Perſecution, from their Country, waſt- 
ing immenſe Tracks of Land, by Maſſacre and 
Devaſtation. 
On the Afternoon of the ſame Day they ſet 
fail, and on the goth of November dropped An- 
chor 'in Philips Bay, where their Boat, having 
been ſent out to diſcover the Country, returned 
with an Indian in his Canoe, whom they had in- 
tercepted, He was of a graceful Stature, dreſſed 
in a white Coat or Gown, reaching almoſt to his 
Knees, very mild, humble, and docile, ſuch as 
perhaps were all the Indians, till the Spaniards 
taught them Revenge, Treachery, and Cruelty, 

This Indian, having been kindly treated, was 


f diſmiſſed with Preſents, and informed, as far as 
the 
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the Engliſb could make him underſtand, what they 
chiefly wanted, and what they were willing to 
give in return, Drake ordering his Boat to attend 
him to his Canoe, and to ſet him ſafe on the Land. 

When he was aſhore, he directed them to wait 
till his Return, and meeting ſome of his Country- 
men, gave them ſuch an Account of his Recep- 
tion, that, within a few Hours, ſeveral of them 
repaired with him to the Boat with Fowls, Eggs, 
and a Hog, and with them one of their Captains, 
who willingly came into the Boat, and deſired to 
be conveyed by the Engliſb to their Ship. 

By this Man, Drake was informed, that no 
Supplies were to be expected here, but that ſouth- 
ward, in a Place to which he offered to be his Pi- 
lot, there was great Plenty, This Propoſal was 
accepted, and on the 5th of December, under the 
Direction of the good-natured Indian, they came 
to Anchor in the Harbour called by the Spantards 
Valperizo, near the Town of St. James of Chiuti, 
where they met not only with ſufficient Stores of 
Proviſions, and with Store- houſes full of theWines 
of Chili, but with a Ship called the Captain of Mo- 
rial, richly laden, having, together with large 
Quantities of the ſame Wines, ſome of the fine 
Gold of Baldivia, and a great Croſs of Gold, ſet 
with Emeralds. 

Having ſpent three Days in ſtoring their Ships 
with all Kinds of Proviſion in the utmoſt Plenty, 
they departed, and landed their Indian Pilot where 
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they firſt received him, after having rewarded him 
much above his Expectations or Deſires. 
They had now little other Anxiety than for 
their Friends who had been ſeparated from them, 
and whom they now determined to ſeek; but 
conſidering that by entering every Creek and Har- 
bour with their Ship, they expoſed themſelves to 
unneceſſary Dangers, and that their Boat would 
not contain ſuch a Number as might defend them+ 
ſelves againſt the Spaniards, they determined to 
ſation their Ship at ſome Place, where they might 
commodiouſly build a Pinnace, which being of 
light Burthen, might eaſily ſail where the Ship was 
in Danger of being ſtranded, and at the ſame Time 
might carry a ſufficient Force to reſiſt the Enemy, 
and afford better Accommodation than could be 
expected in the Boat. 

To this End, on the 19th of December they 
entered a Bay near Cippo, a Town inhabited by 
Spaniards, who diſcovering them, immediately 
iſſued out, to the Number of an hundred Horſe- 
men, with about two hundred naked Indians run- 
ning by their Sides. The Engliſb obſerving their 
Approach, retired to their Boat, without any Loſs 
except of one Man, whom no Perſuafions or En- 
treaties could move to retire with the reſt, and 
who, therefore, was ſhot by the Spaniards, who, 
exulting at the Victory, commanded the Indians 
to draw the dead Carcaſe from the Rock on which 
he fell, and, in the Sight of the Eugliſb, beheaded 

It, 
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it, then cut off the Right Hand, and tore out the 
Heart, which they carried away, having firſt com- 
manded the Indians to ſhoot their Arrows all over 
the Body. The Arrows of the Indians were 
made of green Wood, for the immediate Service 
of the Day; the Spaniards, with the Fear that al- 
ways harraſſes Oppreſſors, forbidding them to 
have any Weapons, when they do not want their 
preſent aſſiſtance. 

Leaving this Place, they ſoon found a Harbour 
more ſecure. and convenient, where they built 
their Pinnace, in which Drake went to ſeek his 
Companions, but finding the Wind contrary, he 
was obliged to return in two Days. 

Leaving this Place ſoon after, they failed along 
the Coaſt in ſearch of freſh Water, and landing 
at Turapaca, they found a Spaniard aſleep, with 
Silver Bars lying by him to the Value of three 
thouſand: Ducats ; not all the Inſults which they 
had received from his Countrymen could provoke 
them to offer any Violence to his Perſon, and 
therefore they carried away his. Treaſure, without: 
doing him any farther Harm, 

Landing in another Place, they found a Sp. 
niard driving eight Peruvian Sheep, which are 
the Beaſts of Burthen in that Country, each laden 
with an hundred Pounds Weight of Silver, which. 
they ſeized likewiſe, and drove to their Boats. 

Further along the Coaſtlay ſome Indian Towns, 
from. which the Inhabitants repaired to the Ship, 
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on Floats made of Seal-ſkins, blown full of Wind, 
two of which they faſten together, and ſitting be- 
tween them, row with great Swiftneſs, and carry 
conſiderable Burthens. They very readily traded 
for Glaſs, and ſuch Trifles, with which * Old 
and the Young ſeemed equally delighted. 

Arriving at Mormorena on the 26th of — 
Drake invited the Spaniards to traffic with him, 
which they agreed to, and ſupplied him with Ne- 
ceſſaries, ſelling to him, among other Proviſions, 
ſome of thoſe Sheep which have been mentioned, 
whoſe Bulk is equal to that of a Cow, and whoſe 
Strength is ſuch, that one of them can carry 
three tall Men upon his Back ; their Necks are 
like a Camel's, and their Heads like thoſe of our 
Sheep. They are the moſt uſeful Animals of this 
Country, not only affording excellent Fleeces, 
and wholeſome Fleſh, but ſerving as Carriages 
over Rocks and Mountains where no other Beaſt' 
can travel; for their Foot is of a peculiar Form, 
which enables them to tread firm 1 in the moſt ſteep 
and ſlippery Places. 

On all this Coaſt, the whole Soil i is ſo impreg- 
nated with Silver, that five Ounces may be ſe- 
parated from an hundred Pounds Weight of com- 
mon Earth. 

Still coaſting, in Hopes of meeting their 
Friends, they anchored on the 7th of February 
before Aria, where they took two Barks with a- 
bout eight hundred Pounds weight of Silver, and 

purſuing 
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purſuing their Courſe, ſeized another Veſſel * 
with Linens. 

On the x5th of February, 1578, they + 
at Lima, and entered the Harbour without Reſiſt- 
ance, though thirty Ships were ſtationed there, of 
which ſeventeen were equipped for their Voyage, 
and many of them were repreſented in the Nar- 
rative as Veſſels of conſiderable Force; ſo that 
| their Security ſeems to have conſiſted not in their 
Strength, but in their Reputation, which had fo 
intimidated the Spaniards, that the Sight of their 
own Superiority could not rouſe them to Oppoſi- 
tion. Inſtances of ſuch panic Terrors are to be 
met with in other Relations ; but as they are, for 
the moſt Part, quickly diſſipated by Reaſon and 
Reflection, a wiſe Commander will rarely found 
his Hopes of Succeſs on them ; and, perhaps, on 
this Occafion, the Spaniards ſcarcely deſerve a 
ſeverer Cenſure for their Cowardice, than Drake 
for his Temerity. 

In one of theſe Ships they found fifteen hun- 
dred Bars of Silver, in another a Cheſt of Money, 
and very rich Lading in many of the reſt, of 
which the Spaniards tamely ſuffered them to carry 
the moſt valuable Part away, and would have 
permitted them no leſs peaceably to burn their 
Ships; but Drake never made War with a Spirit 
of Cruelty or Revenge, or carried Hoſtilities fur- 
ther than was neceſſary for his own Advantage or 


Defence, i 
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They ſet fail the next Morning towards Pa- 
nama, in queſt of the Caca Fuego, a very rich 
Ship, which had failed fourteen Days before, 
bound thither from Lima, which they overtook 
on the firſt of arch, near Cape Franciſco, and, 
boarding it, found not only a Quantity of Jew- 
els, and twelve Cheſts of Ryals of Plate, but 80 
Pounds Weight of Gold, and twenty-fix Tons of 
uncoined Silver, with Pieces of wrought Plate, to 
a great Value, In unlading this Prize they ſpent 
fix Days, and then diſmiſſing the Spaniards, ſtood 
off to Sea, | 

Being now ſufficiently enriched, and having 
loſt all Hopes of finding their Aſſociates, and per- 
haps beginning to be infected with that Deſire of 
Eaſe and Pleaſure, which. is the natural Conſe- 
quence of. Wealth, obtained by Dangers and Fa. 
tigues, they began to conſult about their Return 
home; and, in purſuance of. Drake's Advice, re- 
ſolved firſt to find out ſome convenient Harbour, 
where they might ſupply themſelves with Wood 
and Water, and then endeavour to diſcover a 
Paſſage from the Sit, Sea into the Atlantic Ocean; 
a Diſcovery which would not only enable them 
to return home with leſs Danger, and in a ſhorter 
Time, but would much facilitate the Navigation 
in thoſe Parts of the World. 

For this Purpoſe they had Recourſe to a Port 
in the Iſland of Caines, where they met with. 


Fiſh, Wood, and freſh Water, and in their 
Courſe 
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Courſe took. a Ship laden with Silk and Linen, 
which was the laſt that they met with on this. 
Coaſt. 

But being defirous of ſtoring themſelves for a. 
long Courſe, they touched, April the 15th, at. 
Guatulco, a Spaniſh Iſland, where they. ſupplied, 
themſelves with Proviſions, and ſeized a Buſhel. 
of Ryals of Silver.. 

From Guatulco, which lies in 15 Deg. 40 Min. 
they ſtood out to Sea, and, without approaching; 
any Land, failed forward, till. on the Night fol- 
lowing, the 3d of June, being then in the Lat. of 
38 Deg. they were ſuddenly benumbed with ſuch, 
cold Blaſts, that they. were ſcarcely able to handle 
the Ropes.. This Cold increaſed upon them, as 
they proceeded, to ſuch a Degree, that the Sailors 
were diſcouraged from mounting upon the Deck; 
nor were the Effects of the Climate to be imputed 
to the. Warmth. of the Regions to which they had. 
been lately accuſtomed, for the Ropes were ſtiff 
with Froſt, and the Meat could ſcarcely be con- 
veyed warm to the Table. 

On June 17, they came to Anchor in 38 Deg. 
30. Min. where they ſaw the Land naked, and 
the Trees without Leaves, and in a ſhort Time 
had Opportunities of obſerving, that the Natives 
of that Country were not leſs ſenſible of the Cold 
than themſelves ; for the next Day came a Man 
rowing in his Canoe towards the Ship, and at a 
Diſtance from it made a long Oration, with very 

| ex- 
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extraordinary Geſticulations, and great Appear- 
ance of Vehemence, anda little Time afterwards 
made a ſecond Viſit in the ſame Manner; and 
then returning a third Time, he preſented them, 
after his Harangue was finiſhed, with a Kind of 
Crown of black Feathers, ſuch as their Kings 
wear upon their Heads, and a Baſket of Ruſhes 
filled with a particular Herb, both which he faſ- 
tened to a ſhort Stick, and threw into the Boat; 
nor could he be prevailed upon to receive any 
thing in return, though pufhed towards him upon 
4 Board; only he took up a Hat which was flung 
mto the Water. on 

Three Days afterwards, their Ship having re- 
ceived ſome Damage at Sea, was brought nearer 
to Land that the Lading might be taken out. In 
order to which the Exgliſb, who had now learned 
not too negligently to commit their Lives to the 
Mercy of Savage Nations, raiſed a Kind of For- 
tification with Stones, and built their Tents 
within it. All this was not beheld by the Inha- 
bitants without the utmoſt Aſtoniſhment, which 
incited them to come down in Crouds to the 
Coaſt, with no other View, as it appeared, than 
to worſhip the new Divinities that had conde- 
ſcended to touch upon their Country. 

Drake was far from countenancing their Errors, 
or taking Advantage of their Weakneſs, to injure 
or moleſt them; and therefore, having directed 
them to lay aſide their Bows and Arrows, he pre- 
ſented 
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fented them with Linen, and other Neceſſaries, 
of which he ſhewed them the Uſe. They then 
returned to their Habitations, about three Quar- 
ters of a Mile from the Eugliſ Camp, where they 
made ſuch loud and violent Outeries, that they 
were heard by the Engliſb, who found that they 
ſtill perſiſted in their firſt Notions, and were pay- 
ing them their kind of melancholy Adoration. 
Two Days afterwards they perceived the Ap- 
proach of a far more numerous Company, who 
ſtopped at the Top of a Hill which "overlooked 
the Engliſb Settlement, while one of them made 
a long Oration, at the End of which all the Af 
ſembly bowed their Bodies, and pronounced the 
Syllable Oh, with a folemn Tone, as by Way of 
Confirmation of what had been ſaid by the Ora- 
tor. Then the Men, laying down their Bows, 
and leaving the Women and Children on the Top 
of the Hill, came down towards the Tents, and 
teemed tranſported in the higheſt Pegree at the 
Kindneſs of the General, who received their 
Gifts, and admitted them to his Preſence. The 
Women, at a Diſtance, appeared ſeized with a 
Kind of Frenzy, ſuch as that of Old among the 
Pagans in ſome of their religious Ceremonies, and 
in Honour, as it ſeemed, of their Gueſts tore 
their Cheeks and Boſoms with their Nails, and 
threw themſelves upon the Stones with their na- 
ked Bodies, till they were covered with Blood. 
Theſe cruel Rites, and miſtaken Honours, 
2 were 
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were by no Means agreeable to Drake, whoſe pre> 
dominant Sentiments were Notions of Piety; 
and, therefore, not to make that criminal in him- 
felf by his Concurrence, which, perhaps, Igno- 
rance might make guiltleſs in them, he ordered 
his whole Company to fall upon their K nees, and 
with their Eyes lifted up to. Heaven, that the Sa- 
vages might obſerve that their Worſhip was ad- 
dreſſed to a Being reſiding there. They all joined: 
in praying, that this harmleſs and deluded People 
might be brought ro the Knowledge of the true 
Religion, and the Doctrines of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour ; after which they ſung Pſalms, a Perform- 
ance ſo pleaſing to their wild Audience, that in 
all their Viſits they generally firſt accoſted them 
with a, Requeſt that they would ſing- They then. 
returned all the Preſents which they had received, 
and retired. | | 

Three Days after this, on June 25, 1579, our 
General received two Embaſſadors from the Hiob, 
or King of the Country, who, intending to viſit 
the Camp, required that ſome Token might be 
ſent him of Friendſhip and Peace: This Requeſt 
was readily complied with, and ſoon after came the 
King, attended by a Guard of about an hundred 
tall Men, and preceded by an Officer of State, 
who carried a Scepter made of black Wood, a- 
dorned with Chains of a kind of Bone or Horn, 
which are Marks of the higheſt Honour among 


them, and. having two Crowns, made. as before, 
with. 
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with Feathers faſtened. to it, with a Bag of the 
fame Herb which. was preſented. to Drake at his; 
firſt Arrival. 

Behind him was the King himſelf, dreſſed in a 
Coat of Coney-ſkins,. with a Cawl. woven with: 
Feathers upon his Head, an. Ornament ſo much 
in Eſtimation. there, that none but the Domeſtics 
of the King are allowed to wear it; his Attend- 
ants followed him, adorned nearly in. the fame 
Manner; and after them came the common 
People, with Baſkets plaited ſo artificially, that 
they held Water, in which, by way of Sacrifice, 
they brought Roots and Fiſh, 

Drake,. not lulled into Security, ranged his 
Men in Order of Battle, and waited their Ap- 
proach, who coming nearer, ſtood ſtill while the 
Scepter-bearer made an Oration, at the Conclu- 
Gon of which they again came forward to the Foot 
of the Hill, and then the Scepter- bearer began a 
Song, which. he accompanied with a Dance, in 
both which the Men joined, but the Women 
danced without ſinging, 

Drake, now diſtruſting them no longer, admit- 
ted them into his Fortification, where they con- 
tinued their Song and Dance a ſhort Time, and 
then both the King, and ſome others of the Com- 
pany, made long Harangues, in which it appear- 
ed, by the reſt of their Behaviour, that they en- 
treated him to accept of their Country, and to 
take the Government of it into his own Hands ; 

for 
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for the King, with the apparent Concurrence of 
the reſt, placed the Crown upon his Head, graced 
him with the Chains, and other Signs of Autho- 
rity, and faluted him by the Title of Hiob. 
The Kingdom thus offered, though of no far- 
ther Value to him than as it furniſhed him with 
preſent Neceſſaries, Drake thought it not prudent 
to refuſe, and therefore took Poſſeſſion of it in the 
Name of Queen Elizabeth, not without ardent 
Withes that this Acquiſition might be of Uſe to 
his native Country, and that fo mild and inno- 
cent a People might be united to the Church of 
Chrift. 

The Kingdom being thus confi yy and the 
grand Affair at an End, the common People left 
their King and his Domeſticks with Drate, and 
diſperſed themſelves over the Camp, and when 
they ſaw any one that pleaſed them by his Ap- 
pearance more than the reſt, they tore their Fleth, 
and vented their Outeries as before, in Token of 
Reverence and Admiration, 

They then proceeded to ſhew them their 
Wounds and Diſeaſes, in hopes of a miraculous 
and inſtantaneous Cure, to which the Exgliſb, to 
benefit and undeceive them at the ſame Time, ap- 
plied ſuch Remedies as they uſed on the like Oc- 
caſions. 

They were now grown confident and familiar, 
and came down to the Camp every Day, repeat- 
ing their Ceremonies and Sacrifices, till they were 
more 
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more fully informed how diſagreeable they were 
to thoſe whofe Favour they were ſo ſtudious of 
obtaining: They then viſited them with ut Ado- 
ration, indeed, but with a Curioſity fo ardent, 
that it left them no Leiſure to provide the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, with which the Engliſb were 
therefore obliged to ſupply them. 

They had then ſufficient Opportunity to remark 
the Cuſtoms and Diſpoſitions of theſenew Allies, 
whom they found tractable and benevolent, ſtrong 
of Body far beyond the Engliſh, yet unfurniſhed 
with Weapons, either for Aſſault or Defence, 
their Bows being too weak for any thing but 
Sport. Their Dexterity in taken Fiſh was ſuch, 
that if they ſaw then ſo near the Shore that they 
could come to them without ſwimming, they ne- 
ver miſſed them. 

The ſame Curioſity that had brought them in 
ſuch Crouds to the Shore, now induced Drake, 
and ſome of his Company, to travel up into the 
Country, which they found, at ſome Diſtance 
from the Coaſt, very fruitful, filled with large 
Deer, and abounding with a peculiar Kind of 
Conies, ſmaller than ours, with Tails like that of 
a Rat, and Paws ſuch as thoſe of a Mole ; they 
have Bags under their Chin, in which they carry 
Proviſions to their Young, 

The Houſes of the Inhabitants are round Holes 
dug in the Ground, from the Brink of which 
BY raiſe Rafters, or Pies, ſhelving towards the 

Middle, 
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Middle, where they all meet, and are cramped 
together ; they lie upon Ruſhes, with the Fire 
in the midſt, and let the Smoak fly out at the 
Door, 

The Men are generally naked, but the Wo- 
men make a Kind of a Petticoat of Bul-ruſhes, 
which they comb like Hemp, and throw the Skin 
of a Deer over their Shoulders. They are very 
modeft, tractable, and obedient to their Huſbands.. 

Such is the Condition of this People ; and not 
very different is, perhaps, the State of the greateſt 
Part of Mankind. Whether more enlightened' 
Nations ought to look upon them with Pity, as 
leſs happy than themſelves, ſome Sceptics have 
made, very unneceſſarily, a Difficulty. of deter- 
mining. More, they ſay, is loſt by the Perplexi- 
ties than gained by the Inſtructions of Science ; 
we enlarge our Vices with our Knowledge, and: 
multiply our Wants with our Attainments; and 
the Happineſs of Life is better ſecured by the Ig- 
norance of Vice than by the Knowledge of Virtue; 

The Fallacy by which ſuch Reaſoners have im- 
poſed upon themſelves, ſeems to ariſe from the 
Compariſon which they make; not between two 
Men equally inclined to apply the Means of Hap- 
pineſs in their Power, to the End for which Pro- 
vidence conferred them, but furniſhed in unequal. 
Proportions with the Means of Happineſs, which. 
is the true State of ſavage and poliſhed. Nations; 
but between two Men, of, which, he to 3 — 

ro- 
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Providence has been moſt bountiful, deſtroys the 
Bleſſings by Negligence, or obſtinate Miſuſe ; 
while the other, ſteady, diligent, and virtuous, 
employs his Abilities and Conveniencies to their 
proper End. The Queſtion is not, whether a 
good [ndian, or bad Engliſhman, be moſt happy; 
but which State is moſt deſirable, ſuppoſing Virtue 
and Reaſon the ſame in both. 

Nor is this the only Miſtake which is generally 
admitted in this Controverſy; for theſe Reaſoners 
frequently confound Innocence with the mere In- 
capacity of Guilt. He that never ſaw, or heard, 
or thought of ſtrong Liquors, cannot be propoſed 
asa Pattern of Sobriety. 

This Land was named, by Drake, Albion, from 
its white Cliffs, in which it bore ſome Reſemb- 
lance to his native Country; and the whole 
Hiſtory of the Reſignation of it to the Enxglißb, 
was engraven on a Piece of Braſs, them nailed on 
a Poſt, and fixed up before their Departure, which 
being now diſcovered. by the People to be near at 
Hand, they could not forbear perpetual Lamenta- 
tions, When the Eugliſb, on the 23d of Fuly, 
weighed Anchor, they ſaw them climbing to the 
Tops of Hills, that they might keep them in 
Sight, and obſerved Fires lighted up in many Parts. 
of the Country, on which, as they ſuppoſed, Sa» 
cnifices were offered. 

Near this Harbour they touched at ſome Iflands,, 
where they found great Numbers of Seals,, and! 

de- 
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deſpairing now to find any Paſſage through the 
northern Parts, he, after a general Conſultation, 
determined to ſteer away to the eluccas, and ſet- 
ting fail July 25th, he failed fixty-cight Days 
without Sight of Land; and on September Zoth, 


arrived within View of ſome Iſlands, fituate about 


eight Degrees northward from the Line, from 
whence the Inhabitants reſorted to them in Ca- 
noes, hollowed out of the ſolid Trunk of a Tree, 
and raiſed at both Ends ſo high above the Water, 
that they ſeemed almoſt a Semicircle; they were 
burniſhed in ſuch a Manner, that they ſhone like 
Ebony, and were kept ſteady by a Piece of Tim- 
ber fixed on each Side of them, with ſtrong Canes, 
that were faſtened at one End to the Boat, and at 
the other to the End of the Timber. 
The firſt Company that came brought Fruits, 
Potatoes, and other Things of no great Value, 
with an Appearance of Traffic, and exchanged 
their Lading for other Commodities, with great 
Show of Honeſty and Friendſhip; but having, as 
they imagined, laid all Suſpicion afleep, they ſoon 
ſent another Fleet of Canoes, of which the Crews 
behaved with all the Inſolence of Tyrants, and all 
the Rapacity of Thieves; for whatever was ſuf- 
fered to come into their Hands, they ſeemed to 
conſider as their own, and would neither pay for 
it nor reſtore it; and at length, finding the Eng- 
liſb reſolved to admit them no longer, they diſ- 
* a Shower of Stones from their Boats; 

| which 
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which Inſult, Drake prudently and generouſly re- 
turned, by ordering a Piece of Ordnance to be 
fired without hurting them; at which they were 
ſo terrified, that they leaped into the Water, and 
hid themſelves under the Canoes, 

Having for ſome Time but little Wind, they 
did not arrive at the Moluccas till the 3d of No- 
vember, and then deſigning to touch at Tidore, 
they were viſited, as they failed by a little Iſland, 
belonging to the King of Ternate, by the Vice- 


roy of the Place, who informed them, that it 


would be more advantageous for them to have 
recourſe to his Maſter for Supplies and Aſſiſtance, 
then to the King of T who was in ſome 
Degree dependent on the Portugueſe, and that he 
would himſelf carry the News of their Arrival, 
and prepare their Reception. 

Drake was, by the Arguments of the Viceroy, 
prevailed 'upon to alter his Reſolution, and on 
November 5, caſt Anchor before Ternate. Scarce 
was he arrived, before the Viceroy, with others 
of the chief Nobles, came out in three large Boats, 
rowed by forty Men on each Side, to conduct the 
Ship into a ſafe Harbour; and ſoon after the King 
himſelf, having received a Velvet Cloak, by a 
Meſſenger from Drake, as a Token of Peace, 
came with ſuch a Retinue, and Dignity of Ap- 
pearance, as was not expected in thoſe remote 
Parts of the World, He was received with Diſ- 
charges of Cannon, and every kind of Muſick, 

with 
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with which he was ſo much delighted, that de- 
firing the Muſicians to come down into the Boat, 
he was towed along in it to the Stern of the Ship. 

The King was of a graceful Stature, and regal 

Carriage; of a mild Aſpect, and low Voice; his 
Attendants were dreſſed in white Cotton or Cali - 
coe, of whom ſome, whoſe Age gave them a ve- 
nerable Appearance, ſeemed his Counſellors, and 
the reſt Officers or Nobles; his Guards were not 
ignorant of Fire-Arms, but had not many among 
them, being equipped for the moſt Part with Bows 
and Darts. 
The King, having ſpent ſome Time! in admir- 
ing the Multitude of new Objects that preſented 
themſelves, retired as ſoon as the Ship was brought 
to Anchor, and promiſed to return on the Day 
following; and, in the mean Time, the Inhabi- 
tants having leave to traffic, brought down Pro- 
viſions in great Abundance. 

At the Time when the King was expected, his 
Brother came aboard, to requeſt of Drake that 
he would come to the Caſtle, propoſing to ſtay 
himſelf as a Hoſtage for his Return; Drake re- 
fuſed to go, but ſent ſome Gentlemen, detaining 
the King's Brother in the mean Time, 

Theſe Gentlemen were received by another of 
.the King's Brothers, who conducted them to the 
. Council- houſe near the Caſtle, in which they 
were directed to walk : there they found three- 
ſcore old Men, Privy Counſellors to the King, 

and 
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and on each Side of the Door without ſtood four 
old Men of foreign Countries, who ſerved as In- 
terpreters in Commerce. 

In a ſhort Time the King came from the Caſtle, 
dreſſed in Cloth of Gold, with his Hair woven 
into Gold Rings, a Chain of Gold upon his Neck, - 
and on his Hands Rings very artificially ſet with 
Diamonds and Jewels of great Value; over his 
Head was borne a rich Canopy, and by his Chair 
of State, on which he ſat down when he had en- 
tered the Houſe, ſtood a Page with a Fan ſet 
with Sapphires, to moderate the Exceſs of the 
Heat, Here he received the Compliments of the 
Engliſh, and then honourably diſmiſſed them. 

The Caſtle, which they had ſome Opportunity 
of obſerving, ſeemed of no great Force; it was 
built by the Partugueſe, who, attempting to reduce 
this Kingdom into abſolute Subjection, murdered 
the King, and intended to purſue their Scheme, 
by the Deſtruction of all his Sons ; but the gene- 
ral Abhorrence, which Cruelty and Perfidy natu- 
rally excites, armed all the Nation againſt them; 
and procured their total Expulſion from all the 
Dominions of Ternate, which from that Time in- 
creaſing in Power, continued to make new Con- 
queſts, and to deprive them of other Acquiſitions, 

While they lay before Ternate, a Gentleman 
came on board, attended by his Interpreter. He 
was dreſſed ſomewhat in the European Manner, 
and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the —_— 
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of Ternate, or any Country that they had ſeen, 
by his Civility and Apprehenſion. Such a Viſi- 
tant may eaſily be imagined to excite their Cu- 
rioſity, which he gratified, by informing them that 
he was a Native of China, of the Family of the 
King then reigning ; and that, being accuſed of a 
capital Crime, of which, though he was innocent, 
he had not Evidence to clear himſelf, he had pe- 
tioned the King, that he might not be expoſed to 
a Trial, but that his Cauſe might be referred to 
Divine Providence, and that he might be allowed 
to leave his Country, with a Prohibition againſt 
returning, unleſs Heaven, in Atteſtation of his 
Innocence, ſhould enable him to bring back to 
the King ſome Intelligence, that might be to the 
Honour and Advantage of the Empire of China. 
In ſearch of ſuch Information, he had now ſpent 
three Years, and had left Tidore for the Sake of 
converſing with the Engliſb General, from whom 
he hoped to receive ſuch Accounts as would en- 
able him to return with Honour and Safety. 
Drake willingly recounted all his Adventures 
and Obſervations, to which the Chineſe Exile 
liſtened with the utmoſt Attention and Delight, 
and having fixed them in his Mind, thanked God 
for the Knowledge he had gained, He then 
propoſed to the Fny/iſh General to conduct him to 
China, recounting,” by way. of Invitation, the 
| Wealth, Extent, and Felicity of that Empire; but 
\ ata could not be induced to prolong his Voyage. 
He 
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in queſt of ſome convenient Harbour, in a deſert 
Iſland, to refit his Ship; not being willing, as it 
ſeems, to truſt the Generoſity of the King of 
Ternate. Five Days afterwards, he found a 

commodious Harbour in an Ifland overgrown 
with Wood, where he repaired his Veſſel, and re- 
freſhed his Men, without Danger or Iñterruption. 

Leaving this Place the 12th of December, they 
failed towards the Cz/ebes ; but having a Wind not 
very favourable, they were detained among a 
Multitude of Iflands, mingled with dangerous 
Shallows, till January 9, 1580. When they 
thought themſelves clear, and were failing for- 
wards with a ſtrong Gale, they were, at the Begin- 
ning of the Night, ſurpriſed in their Courſe by a 
fudden Shock, of which the Cauſe was eaſily diſ- 
covered, for they were thrown upon a Shoal, 
and, by the Speed of their Courſe, fixed too faſt 
for any Hope of eſcaping. Here even the Intre- 
pidity of Drake was ſhaken, and his Dexterity 
baMed ; but his Piety, however, remained till 
the fame; and what he could not now promiſe 
himſelf from his own Ability, he hoped from the 
Aſſiſtance of Providence. The Pump was plied, 
and the Ship found free from new Leakes, 

The next Attempt was to diſcover, towards 
the Sea, ſome Place where they might fix their 
Boat, and from thence drag the Ship into deep 
Water; but, upon Examination it appeared, that 

N the 


with the other, and being bornę up no longer with 
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the Rock on which they had ſtruck-roſe perpen- 
dicularly from the Water, and that there was no 
Anchorage, nor any Bottom to be found a Boat's 
Length from the Ship. But this Diſcovery, with 
its Conſequences, was by Drake wiſely concealed 
from the common Sailors, leſt they ſhould aban- 
don themſelves: to Deſpair, for which there was 
indeed Cauſe, there being no Proſpect left, but 
that they muſt there ſink with the Ship, which 
muſt undoubtedly be ſoon daſhed to Pieces; or 
periſh in attempting to reach the Shore in their 
Boat ; or be cut to Pieces by Barbarians, if they 


» ſhould arrive at Land. 


In the Midſt of this Perplexity and Diſtreſs, 
Drake directed that the Sacrament ſhould be admi- 
niſtered, and his Men, fortified with all the Con- 
ſolation which Religion affords, then perſuaded 
them to lighten the Veſſel, by throwing into the 
Sea Part of their Lading, which was chearfully 
complied with, but without Effect. At length, 
when their Hopes had forſaken them, and no new 
Struggles could be made, they were on a ſudden 
relieved, by a Remiſſion of the Wind, which hay- 
ing hitherto blown ſtrongly againſt the Side of the 


Ship which lay towards the Sea, held it upright 


againſt the Rock ; but when the Blaſt ſlackened, 
(being then low Water) the Ship lying nigher 
with that Part which reſted on the Rock than 


the 


6 
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the Wind, reeled into the deep Water, to the Sur- 
prize and Joy of Drake and his Companions, 

This was the greateſt, and moſt inextricable 
Diſtreſs which they had ever ſuffered, and made 
ſuch an Impreſſion upon their Minds, that for 
ſome Time afterwards they durſt nut adventure 
to ſpread their Sails, but went ſlowly forward 
with the utmoſt Circumſpection. 

They thus contidued their Courſe without any 
obſervable Occurrence, till on the 11th of March 
they came to Anchor before the Iſland Java, and 
ſending to the King a Preſent of Cloth and Silks, 
received from him, in Return, a large Quantity 
of Proviſions, and the Day following Drake went 
himſelf on Shore, and entertained the King with 
his Muſic, and obtained Leave to ſtore his Ship 
with Proviſions, 

The Ifland is governed by a great Number of 
petty Kings, or Raias, ſubordinate to one Chief 
of theſe Princes, three came on board together a 
few Days after their Arrival ; and having upon 
their Return recounted the Wonders which they 
had ſeen, and the Civility with which they had 
been treated, incited others to ſatisfy their Curi- 
oſity in the ſame Manner, and Raia Donan, the 
Chief King, came himſelf to view the Ship, with 
the warlike Armaments and Inſtruments, of Na- 
vigation. 

This Intercourſe of Civilities ſomewhat re- 
tarded the Buſineſs for which they came; but at 
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length they not only victualled their Ship, but 
cleanſed the Bottom, which, in the long Courſe, 
was overgrown with a Kind of Shell-fith that i im- 
peded her Paſſage. 

Leaving Java on March the 26th, they ſailed 
homewards by the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
ſaw on June the th. On the 15th of Auguſ they 
paſſed the Tropic, and on the 26th of September 
arrived at Plymouth, where they found that by paſ- 
ſing through ſo many different Climates, they had 
loſt a Day in their Account .of Time, it being 
Sunday by their Journals, but Monday by the ge- 
neral Computation. 

In this bazardous Voyage they had ſpent two 
Years, ten Months, and ſome odd Days; but were 
recompenſed for their Toils by great Riches, and 
the univerſal Applauſe of their Countrymen.— 
Drake afterwards brought his Ship up to Deptford, 
where Queen Elizabeth viſited him on Board his 
Ship, and conferred the Honour of Knighthood 
upon him ; an Honour, in that illuſtrious Reign, 
not made cheap by Proſtitution, nor even be- 
ſtowed without uncommon Merit. 

It is not neceſſary to give an Account equally 
particular of the remaining Part of his Life, as 
he was no longer a private Man, but engaged in 
public Affairs, and aſſociated in his Expeditions 
with other Generals, whoſe Attempts, and the 
Succeſs of them, are related i in the Hiſtories of 
thoſe Times. 


In 
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In 1585, on the 12th of September, Sir Francis 
Drake fet fail from Plymouth, with a Fleet of five 
and twenty Ships and Pinnaces, of which him- 
ſelf was Admiral; Captain Martin Forbiſber Vice- 


Admiral, and Captain Francis Knollis Rear-Ad- 
miral : They were fitted out to cruize upon the 


Spaniards, and having touched at the Iſle of Ba- 
youne, and plundered Vigo, put to Sea again, and 
on the 16th of November arrived before St. Jago, 
which they entered without Reſiſtance, and reſted 
there fourteen Days, viſiting in the mean Time 
San Domingo, a T own within: the Land, which 
they found likewiſe deſerted ; and carrying off 
what they pleaſed of the Produce of the Iſland, 
they at their Departure deſtroyed the Town and 
Villages, in Revenge of the Murder of one of 
their Boys, whoſe Body they found mangled in a 
moſt inhuman Manner, 

From this Iſland they purſued their Voyage to 
the Y/-Indies, determining to attack St. Do- 
mingo in Hiſpaniola, as the richeſt Place in that 
Part of the World; they therefore landed a thou- 
ſand Men, and with ſmall Loſs entered the Town, 
of which they kept Poſſeſſion for a Month, with- 
out Interruption or Alarm; during which Time 
a remarkable Accident happened, which deſerves- 
to be related, 

De ade having ſome Intention of treating with 
the Spaniards, ſent to them a Negro Boy with a 
Flag of Truce, which one of the Spaniards ſo 
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little regarded, that he ſtabbed him through the 
Body with a Lance. The Boy, notwithſtanding 
his Wound, came back to the General, related 
the Treatment which he had found, and died in 
his Sight. Drate was fo incenſed at this Out- 
rage, that he ordered two Friars, then his Pri- 
ſoners, to be conveyed with a Guard to the Place 
where the Crime was committed, and hanged up 
in the Sight of the Spaniards, declaring that two 
Spaniſh Priſoners ſhould undergo the ſame Death 
every Day, till the Offender ſhould be delivered 
up by them: They were too well acquainted 
with the Character of Drake not to bring him on 
the Day following, when, to impreſs the Shame 
of ſuch Actions more effectually upon them, he 
compelled them to execute him with their own 
Hands. Of this Town, at their Departure, they 
demoliſhed Part, and admitted the reſt to be ran- 
ſomed for five and twenty thouſand Ducats. 
From thence they failed to Carthagena, where 
the Enemy, having received Intelligence of the 
Fate of St. Domingo, had ſtrengthened their For- 
tifications, and prepared to defend themſelves 
with great Obſtinacy But the Exgliſb landing 
in the Night, came upon them by a Way which 
they did not ſuſpect; and being better armed, 
partly by ſurprize, and partly by Superiority of 
Order and Valour, became Maſters of the Place, 
where they ſtayed without Fear or Danger fix 


Weeks, and at their Departure reccived an hun- 
dred 
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dred and ten thouſand Ducats for the Ranſom of 
the Town, > 

They afterwards took St. Auguſtine; and toueh- 
ing at Virginia, took on board the Governor, 
Mr. Lane, with the Engliſb that had been left 
there the Year before by Sir Malter Raleigh, and 
arrived at Port/mouth on the 28th of Fuly, 1586, 
having loſt in the Voyage 750 Men, The Gain 
of this Expedition amounted to fixty thouſand 
Pounds, of which forty were the Share of the 
Adventurers, who fitted out the Ships, and the 
reſt, diſtributed among the ſeveral Crews, amount- 
ed to fix Pounds each Man, So cheap is | Life 
ſometimes hazarded. 

The Tranſactions againſt the 8 1588, 
are in themſelves far more memorable, but leſs 
neceſſary to be recited in this ſuecinct Narra- 
tive; only let it be remembered, that the Poſt 
of Vice-Admiral of England, to which Sir Francis 
Drake was then raiſed, is a ſufficient Proof, that 
no Obſcurity of Birth, or Meanneſs of Fortune, 
is unſurmountable to Bravery and Diligence. 

In the Year 1595, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 
John Hawkins, were ſent with a Fleet to the 
iii Indies; which Expedition was only memo- 
rable for the Deſtruction of Nombre de Dios, and 
the Death of the two Commanders, of whom Sir 
Francis Drake died the gth of January, 1597, 
and was thrown into the Sea in a Leaden Coffin, 

N4 with 
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with all the Pomp of Naval Obſequies, It is re- 
ported by ſome, that the ill Sueceſs of this Voyage 
haſtened his Death. Upon what this Conjecture 
is grounded, does not appear; and we may be al- 
lowed to hope, for the Honour of ſo great a 
Man, that it is without Foundation; and that 
he, whom no Series of Succeſs could ever betray 
to Vanity, or Negligence, could have ſupported 
a Change of Fortune, without Impatience or 


Dejection. 


THE 


ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


OBERT BLAKE was born at Bridpe-- 

X water, in Somerſetfhire, in Auguſt 1598, his 
Father being a Merchant of that Place, who had 
acquired a confiderable Fortune by the Spaniſh” 
Trade, Of his earlieſt Years we have no Ac-- 
count, and therefore can amuſe the Reader with» 
none of thoſe Prognoſticks of his future Actions, 
fo often met with in Memoirs, 

In 1615, heentered into the Univerſity of Ox-- 
ford, where he continued till 1623, though with 
vut being much countenanced or careſſed by his 
Superiors, for he was more than once diſappoint- 
ed in his Endeavours after Academical Prefer-- 
ments. It is obſervable that Mr, Vd, (in his 
Athenæ Oxomionſis) aſeribes the Repulſe he met 
with at Vadbam College, where he was Compe-- 
titor for a Fellowſhip, either to Want of Learn-- 
ing, or of Stature. With regard to the firſt Ob- 


Ns jectien, 
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jection, the ſame Writer had before informed us, 
that he was an early Riſer, and fudious, though 
he ſometimes relieved his Attention by the A- 
muſements of Fowling and Fiſhing. As it is 
highly probable that he did not want Capacity, 
we may therefore conclude, upon this Confeſſion 
of his Diligence, that he could not fail of being 
learned, at leaſt in the Degree requiſite to the 
Enj »yment of a Fellowſhip, and may ſafely aſcribe 
his Diſappointment to his Want of Stature, it 
being the Cuſtom of Sir Henry Savil, then War- 
den of that College, to pay much Regard to the 
outward Appearance of thoſe who ſolicited Pre- 
ferment in that Scciety, So much do the greateſt 
Events owe ſometimes to Accident or Folly. 

He afterwards retired to his native Place, where 
cc he lived (ſays Clarendon) without any Appear- 
& ance of Ambition to be a greater Man than he 
e was; but inveighed with great Freedom againſt 
© the Licence of the Times, and Power of the 
„ Court.” - 

In 1640, he was choſen Burgeſs for Bridze- 
water by the Puritan Party, to whom he had re- 
commended himſelf by his. Diſapprobation of Bi- 
ſhop Laud's Violence and Severity, and his Non- 
compliance with thoſe new Ceremonies which he 
was then endeavouring to introduce, 

When the Civil War broke out, Blake, in 
Conformity with his avowed Principles, declared 
for the Parliament; and, thinking a bare Decla- 

ration 
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ration for Right not all the Duty of a good Man, 
raiſed'a Troop of Dragoons for his Party, and ap- 
peared in the Field with ſo much Bravery, that he 
was.in/a ſhort Time advanced, without meeting 
any of thoſe Obſtructions which he had encoun- 
tered i in the Univerſity, | 

In 1645, he was Governor of Taxntem, N 
tha Lord Goring came before it with an Army of 
10,000/Men. The Town was ill fortified, and 
unſupplied with almoſt every thing neceſſary for 
ſupporting a Siege. The State of this Garriſon 
encouraged Col. Windham,” who was acquainted 
with Blake, to propoſe a Capitulation ; which was 
rejected by Blake with Indignation and Contempt: 
Nor were either Menaces or Perſuaſions of any 
Effect; for he maintained the Place, under all its 
Diſadvantages, till the Siege was raiſed by the 
Parliament's Army. 
He continued, on many other Occaſions, to 
give | Proofs of an inſuperable Courage, and a 
Steadinels of Reſolution not to be ſhaken : and, 
as a Proof of his firm Adherence to the Parlia- 
ment, joined with the Eorough of Taunton in re- 
turning Thanks for their Reſolution to make no 
more Adgreſſes to the King. Vet he was to far 
from approving' the Deaih of Char/-s J. that he 
made no Sciu le of '2ct-ring, thar he would ven- 
ture his Life to ſ..e him, as willingly as he 795 
done to ſerve the Parliament. 

In February 1648-9, he was made a Com- 
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miſſioner of the Navy, and appointed to ſerve on 
that Element, for which he ſeems. by Nature to 
have been deſigned. He was ſoon afterwards, ſent 
in purſuit of Prince Rupert, whom he ſhut up in 
the Harbour of King/ale in Jrelund for ſeveral 
Months, till Want of Proviſions, and Deſpair of 
Relief, exeited the Prince to make a daring Effort 
for his Eſcape, by forcing through. the Parlia- 
ment's Fleet: This Deſign he executed with his 
uſual Intrepidity, and ſucceeded: in. it, though 
with the Loſs of three Ships. - He- was purſued 
by Blake to the Coaſt of Portagal, where he was 
received into the Tagus, and treated with great 
Diſtinction by the Portugueſe. 

Blake coming to the Mouth of that River, ſent 
to the King a Meſſenger, to inform him, that the 
Fleet in his Port belonging to the public Ene- 
mies of the Commonwealth of England, he de- 
manded Leave to fall upon it. This being re- 
fufed, though the Refuſal was in very ſoft Terms, 
and accompanied with Declarations of Eſteem, 
and a Preſent of Proviſions, ſo exaſperated the 
Admiral, that, without any Heſitation, he fell 
upon the Portugueſe Fleet, then returning from 
Braſil, of which he took ſeventeen Ships, and 
burnt three. It was to no Purpoſe that the King 
of Portugal, alarmed at ſo unexpected a Deſtruc- 
tion, ordered Prince Rupert to attack them, and 
retake the Braſil Ships. Blake carried home his 


Nes without Moleſtation, the Prince not having 
Force 
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Force, enough to purſue him, and well pleaſed. 
with the Opportunity, of quitting a; Port when 
he could no longer be protectect. 

Blake ſoon ſupplied. his Fleet with Provifions, | 
and received. Orders to make Repriſals upon the 
French, who had ſuffered their Privateers to moleſt 
the Engli Trade; an Injury which, in thoſe 
Days, was always immediately reſented, a if 
not repaired, certainly puniſhed, 

Sailing with this Commiſſion, he tock in his 
Way a French Man of War, valued at a Million. 
Ho this Ship happened to be ſo rich we are nat 
informed; but as it was a Cruiſer, it is probable 
the rich Laing was the accumulated Plunder of 
many Prizes. Then following the unfortunate 
Rupert, whoſe Fleet by Srorms and Battles was 
now reduced to five Ships, into Carthagena, he de- 
manded Leave of the Spaniſb Governor to attack 
him in the Harbour, but received the ſame An- 
ſwer which had been returned by the Pertugueſe, 
that they had a Right to protect all Ships that 
came into their Dominions; that if the Admiral 
were forced in thither, he ſhould find the ſame 
Security; and that he required him not to violate 
the Peace of a neutral Port, Blake withdrew 
upon this Anſwer into the Mediterranean; and 
Rupert then leaving Carthagena, entered the Port 
of Malaga, where he burnt and ſunk ſeveral Eng- 
kf Merchant Ships. Blake judging this to be an 
Infringement of the Neutrality profeſſed by the 

Spa- 


Spaniards, now made no Scruple to fall upon Ru- 
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pert's Fleet in the Harbour of Malaga, and having 
deſtroyed three of his Ships, obliged him to quit 
the Sea, and take Sanctuary at the Spaniſb Court. 

In February, 1650-1, Blake, ſtill continuing to 
cruiſe in the Mediterranean, met with a French 
Ship of confiderable Force, and commanded the 
Captain to come on board, there being no War 
declared between the two Nations. The Captain, 


when he came, was aſked by him, whether he 


was willing to lay down his Sword, and yield; 


which he gallantly refuſed, though in his Ene- 


my's Power: Blake, ſcorning to take Advantage 
of an Artifice, and deteſting the Appearance of 


Treachery, told him that he was at Liberty to go 


back to his Ship, and defend it as long as he could, 
The Captain willingly accepted his Offer, and 
after a Fight of two Hours, confeſſed himſelf con- 
quered, kiſſed his Sword, and ſurrendered it. 

In 1652, broke out the memorable War be— 
tween the two Commonwealths of England and 
Holland; a War, in which the greateſt Admirals 


that perhaps any Age has produced, were engaged 


on each Side; in which nothing leſs was con- 
teſted than the Dominion of the Sea, and which 
was carried on with Vigour, Animoſity, and Re- 
ſolution, proportioned to the Importance of the 
Diſpute, The chief Commanders of the Dutch 
Fleets were Yan Trump, de Ruyter, and de Mitt, 
the moſt celebrated Names of their own-Nation, 

| and 
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and who had been perhaps more renowned, had 
they been oppoſed by any other Enemies. The 
States of Holland having carried on their Trade 
without Oppoſition, and almoſt without Compe- 
tition, not only during the unactive Reign of 
King James I. but during the Commotions of 
England, had arrived to that Height of Naval 
Power, and that Afuence of Wealth, that, with 
the Arrogance which a long-continued Proſperity 
naturally produces, they began to invent new 
Claims, and to treat other Nations with Inſo- 
lence, which nothing can defend but Superiority 
of Force. They had for ſome Time made un- 
common Preparations at a vaſt Expence, and had 
equipped a large Fleet, without any apparent Dan- 
ger threatening them, or any avowed Deſign of 
attacking their Neighbours. This unuſual Ar- 
mament was not beheld by the Exgliſb without 
ſome Jealouſy ; and Care was taken to fit out 
ſuch a Fleet as might ſecure the Trade from In. 
terruption, and the Coaſts from Inſults : Of this, 
Blake was conſtituted Admiral for nine Months; 
In this Situation the two Nations remained, 
keeping a watchful Eye 5 each other, without 


lititi Side, till the 18th of 

| May, 1652, when Van Trump appeared in the 
Downs with a Fleet of Forty-five Men of War, 
Blake, who had then but twenty Ships, upon the 
Approach of the Dutch Admiral, ſaluted him with 
three ſingle Shots, to require that he ſhould, by 
ſtriking 
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ſtriking his Flag, ſhew that Reſpect to the Eug- 


IAI, which is due to every Nation in their own 


Dominions: To which the Dutchman anſwered 
with a Broadſide; and Blake, perceiving that he 
intended to diſpute the Point of Honour, advanced 
with his own Ship before the reſt. of his Fleet, 
that, if it were poſſible, a general Battle might be 
prevented. But the Dutch, inſtead of admitting 
him to treat, fired upon him from their whole 
Fleet, without any Regard.to-the Cuſtoms of 
War, or the Law of Nations. Blake for ſome 
Time ſtood alone againſt their whole Force, tilt 
the reſt of his Squadron coming up, the Fight 
was continued from between 4 and 5 in the Af. 
ternoon till q at Night, when the Datch retired: 
with the Loſs of two Ships, having not deftroyed 
a ſingle Veſſel, nor more than 15 Men, moſt of 
which were on board the Admiral, who, as he 
wrote to the Parliament, was himſelf engaged for 
four Hours with the main Body of the Dutch» 
Fleet, being the Mark at which they aimed; and, 
as Whitlock relates, received above a+ thouſand: 
Shot. Blake, in his Letter, acknowledges the 
particular Blefling and Preſervation of God, and. 
aſcribes his Succeſs to the Juſtice of his Cauſe, 
the Dutch having firſt attacked him upon the Eng- 
liſh Coaſt. Tt is indeed little leſs than miraculous 
that a thouſand great Shot ſhould not do more 
Execution ; and thoſe who will not admit the 
Interpoſition of Providence, may draw at leaſt 
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this Inference from it, that the brave/t Man is not 
alu ays in the moſt Danger. 

In Ju he met the Dutch F ;ſhery Fleet, with 
a Convoy of twelve Men of War, all which he 
took with 100 of their Herring Buſſes. And in 
September, being ſtationed in the Downs with a- 
bout ſixty Sail, he diſcovered the Dutch Admirals 
de Witt and de Ruyter, with near the ſame Num- 
ber, and advanced towards them; but the Dutch- 
being obliged, by the Nature of their Coaſt, and. 
Shallownels of their Rivers, to build their Ships 
in ſuch a Manner that they require leſs Depth of 
Water than the Engliſh Veſſels, took Advantage 
of the Form of their Shipping, and ſheltered them- 
felves behind a Flat, called Leut iſb-Anoct; fo that 
the Engliſb, finding ſome of their Ships a-ground, 
were obliged to alter their Courſe; but perceiving 
early the next Morning, that the Hollanders had 
forſaken their Station, they purſued them with all 
the'Speed that the Wind, which was weak and 
uncertain, allowed ; but found themſelves unable 
to reach them with the Bulk of their Fleet, and 
therefore detached ſome of the lighteſt Frigates to 
chaſe them. Theſe came ſo near as to fire upon 
them about three in the Afternoon ; but the 
Dutch, inſtead of tacking about, hoiſted their 
Sails, ſteered towards their own Coaſt, and find- 
ing themſelves the next Day followed by the 
whole Engliſh, Fleet, retired into Goree: The 
Sailors were ezger to attack them in their — 
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Harbours, but a Council of War being convened, 
it was judged imprudent to hazard the Fleet upon 
the Shoals, or to engage in any important En- 
terprize, without a freſh Supply of Proviſions, 
That in this Engagement the Victory belonged 
to the Engliſb, is beyond Diſpute ſince, without 
the Loſs of one Ship, and with no more than forty 
Men killed, they drove the Enemy into his own 
Ports, took the Rear-Admiral and another Veſ- 
ſel, and ſo diſcouraged the Dutch Admirals, who 
had not agreed in their Meaſures, that de Ruyter, 
who had declared againſt hazarding a Batile, de- 
fired to reſign his Commiſſion ; and de Witt, who 
had inſiſted upon fighting, fell ſick, as it was 
ſuppoled, with Vexation. But how great the Loſs 
of the Dutch was is not certainly known ; that 
two were taken they are too wile to deny; but 
affirm that thoſe two were all that were deſtroyed. 
The Engli/h, on the other Side, affirm that three 
of their Veſſels were difabled at the firſt Encoun- 
ter, that their Numbers on the ſecond Day were 
viſibly diminiſhed, and that on the laſt Day they 
ſaw three or four Ships ſink in their Flight. 
De Mitt being now diſcharged by the Hol- 
landers, as unfortunate, and the chief Command 
reſtored to Van Trump, great Preparations were 
made for retrieving their Reputation, and repair- 
ing their Loſſes. Their Endeavours were aſſiſted 
by the Erglih themſelves, now made factious by 
nor ag, ; the Men who were intruſted with the 
civil 
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civil Adminiſtration, being jealous of thoſe whoſe 
military Commands had procured ſo much Ho- 
nour, leſt they who raiſed them ſhould be eclipſed _ 
by them. Such is generally the Revolution of 
Affairs in every State: Danger and Diſtreſs pro- 
duce Unanimity and Bravery, Virtues which are 
ſeldom unattended with Succeſs; but Succels is 
the Parent of Pride, and Pride of Jealouſy and 
Faction: Faction makes way for Calamity ; and 
happy is that Nation whoſe Calamities renew 
their Unanimity. Such is the Rotation of In- 
tereſts, that equally tend to hinder the total De- 
ſtruction of a People, and to obſtruct an exorbi- 
tant Increaſe of Power, 

Blake had weakened his Fleet by many Detach- 
ments, and lay with no more than 40 Sail in the 
Downs, very ill provided both with Men and Am- 
munition, and expecting new Supplies from thoſe 
whoſe Animoſity hindered them from providing 
them, and who choſe rather to ſee the Trade of 
their Country diſtreſſed, than the Sea Officers ex- 
alted by a new Acquiſition of Honour and In- 
fluence. 

Van Trump, deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
at the Reſumption of his Command, by ſome re- 
markable Action, had aſſembled 80 Ships of War, 
and 10 Fireſhips, abd ſteered towards the Downs, 
where Blake, with whoſe Condition and Strength 
he was probably acquainted, was then ſtationed. 
Blake, not able to reſtrain his natural Ardour, or 


perhaps 
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perhaps not fully informed of the Superiority of 
his Enemies, put out to encounter them, though 
his'Fleet was ſo weakly manned, that half his 
Ships were obliged to lie idle, without engaging, 
for want of Sailors. The Force of the whole 
Dutch Fleet was therefore ſuſtained by about 22 
Ships. Two of the Engliſh Frigates, named the 
Vanguard and the Victory, after having for a long 
Time ſtood engaged amidſt the whole Dutch 
Fleet, broke through without much Injury, nor 
did the Engliſh loſe any Ships till the Evening, 
when the Garland, carrying 40 Guns, was board- 
ed at once by two great Ships, which were op- 
poſed by the Eng/iþ, till they had ſcarcely any 
Men left to defend the Decks; then retiring into 
the lower Part of the Veſſel, they blew up their 
Decks, which were now poſſeſſed by the Enemy, 
and at length were overpowered and taken, The 
Bonaventure, a ſtout well-built Merchant-ſhip,, 
going to relieve the Garland, was attacked by a 
Man of War, and after a ſtout Reſiſtance, in 
which the Captain, who defended. her with the 
utmoſt Bravery, was killed, was likewiſe carried 
off by the Dutch. Blake, in the Triumph, ſeeing 
the Garland in Diſtreſs, preſſed forward to relieve 
her, but in his Way had his Foremaſt ſhattered,, 
and was himſelf boarded, but beating off the Ene- 
mies, he diſengaged himſelf, and retired into the 
Thames, with the Loſs only of two Ships of Force, 
and four {mall Frigates, but with his whole Fleet 
much: 
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much ſhattered. Nor was the Victory gained at 
a cheap Rate, notwithſtanding the unuſual Diſ- 
proportion of Strength ; for of the Dutch Flag- 
ſhips, one was blown up, and the other two diſ- 
abled, A Proof of the Engliſb Bravery, which 
ſhould have induced Yan Trump to have ſpared 
the Inſolence of carrying a Broom at his Top- 
maſt, in his triumphant Paſſage through the Chan- 
nel, which he intended as a Declaration that he 
would ſweep the Seas of the £nglifh Shipping: 
This, which he had little Reaſon to think of ac- 
compliſhing, he ſoon after periſhed in attempting. 
There are ſometimes Obſervations and Enqui- 
ties, which all Hiſtorians ſeem to decline, by A- 
greement, of which this Action may afford us 
an Example: Nothing appears at the firſt View 
more to demand our Curioſity, or afford Matter 
for Examination, than this wild Encounter of 
22 Ships with a Force, according to their Ac- 
counts who favour the Dutch, three Times ſupe- 
rior, Nothing can juſtify a Commander in fight- 
ing under ſuch Diſadvantages, but the Impoſſibi- 
lity of retreating. But what hindered Blake from 
retiring as well before the Fight as after it? To 
ſay he was ignorant of the Strength of the Dutch 
Fleet, is to impute to him a very criminal Degree 
of Negligence ; and, at leaſt, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, from the Time he ſaw them, he could not 
but know, that they were too powerful to be op- 
poſed by him, and even then there was Time for 
Retreat. 
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Retreat. To urge the Ardour of his Sailors, is 
to diveſt him of the Authority of a Commander, 
and to charge him with the moſt reproachful 
Weaknels that can enter into the Character of a 
General. To mention the Impetuoſity of his own 
Courage, is to make the Blame of his Temerity 
equal to the Praiſe of his Valour ; which ſeems 
indeed to be the moſt gentle Cenſure that the 
Truth of Hiſtory will allow. We muſt then 
admit, amidſt our Eulogies and Applauſes, that 
the great, the wiſe, and the valiant Blake, was 
once betrayed to an inconſiderate and deſperate 
Enterprize, by the reſiſtleſs Ardour of his own 
Spirit, and a noble Jealouſy of the Honour of 
his Country, 

It was not long before he had an Opportunity 
of revenging his Loſs, and reſtraining the Inſo- 
lence of the Dutch, On the 18th of February, 

1652-3, Blake being at the Head of 80 Sail, and 
aſſiſted, at his own Requeſt, by the Colonels Monk 
and Dean, eſpied Van Trump with a Fleet of a- 
bove 100 Men of War, as Clarendon relates; of 
70, by their own public Accounts, and 300 
Merchant-ſhips under his Convoy. The Exgliſb, 
with their uſual Intrepidity, advanced towards 
them, and Blake in the Triumph, in which he al- 
ways led his Fleet, with 12 Ships more, came to 
an Engagement with the main Body of the Dutch 
Fleet, and by the Deſparity of their Force, -was 
reduced to the laſt Extremity, having received in 

his 
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his Hull no fewer than 700 Shots, when Lau- 
ſen, in the Fairfax, came to his Aſſiſtance. The 
reſt of the Engliſh Fleet now came in, and the 
Fight was continued with the utmoſt Degree of 
Vigour and Reſolution, till the Night gave the 
Dutch an Opportunity of retiring, with the Loſs 
of one Flag-ſhip, and fix other Men of War, 
The Englih had many Veſſels damaged, but none 
loſt, On board Lawſon's Ship were killed 100 
Men, and as many on board Blake's, who loſt his 
Captain and Secretary, and himſelf received a 
Wound in the Thigh, 

Blake, having ſet aſhore his wounded Men, 
ſailed in purſuit of Yan Trump, who ſent his 
Convoy before, and himſelf retired fighting to- 
wards Bulloign. Blake, ordering his light Fri- 
gates to follow the Merchantmen, till continued 
to harraſs Yan Trump, and on the third Day, the 
20th of February, the two Fleets came to another 
Battle, in which Yan Trump once more retired 
before the Engliſb; and making uſe of the pe- 
culiar Form of his Shipping, ſecured himſelf in 
the Shoals, The Accounts of this Flight, as of 
all the others, are various; but the Dutch Wri- 
ters themſelves confeſs that they loſt eight Men 
of War, and more than twenty Merchant-ſhips; 
and it is probable that they ſuffered much more 
than they are willing to allow; for thoſe repeated 
Defeats provoked the common People to Riots 

and 
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and Inſurrections, and obliged the States to aſk, 
though ineffectually, for Peace. 

In April following, the Form of Govern 
in England was changed, and the Supreme Au- 
thority aſſumed by Cromwell; upon which Occa- 
fion, Blake, with his Aſſociates, declared, that, 
notwithſtanding the Change in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, they ſhould ſtill be ready to diſcharge their 
Truſt, and to defend the Nation from Inſults, 
Injuries and Eneroachments. It is not, ſays 
Blake, the Buſineſs of a Seaman to mind State- 
Affairs, but to hinder Foreigners from fool- 
ing us.” This was the Principle from which 
he never deviated, and which he always endea- 
voured to inculcate in the Fleet, as the ſureſt 
Foundation of Unanimity and Steadineſs. * Dif. 
turb not one another with domeſtic Diſputes, 
but remember that we are Engliſb, and our Ene- 
mies are Foreigners. Enemies! which let what 
Party ſoever prevail, it is equally the Inteteſt of 
our Country to humble and reſtrain.” 

After the zoth of April, 1653, Blake, Monk, 
and Dean failed out of the Eng/ih Harbours with 
100 Men of War, and finding the Dutch with 
70 Sail on their own Coaſts, drove them to the 
Texel, and took 50 Doggers. Then they failed 


northward in purſuit of Van Trump, who having 


a Fleet of Merchants under his Convoy, durſt 
not enter the Channel, but ſteered towards the 
Sound, and by great Dexterity and Addreſs eſcaped 

I the 
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the three Engliſb Admirals, and brought all his 
Ships into their Harbour; then knowing that 
Blake was till in the North, came before Dover, 
and fired upon the Town, but was driven off by 
the Caſtle. | 

Monk and Dean ſtationed themſelves again at 
the Mouth of the Texel, and blocked up the Dutch 
in their own Ports with 80 Sail; but hearing that 
Van Trump was at Goree, with 120 Men of War, 
they ordered all Ships of Force in the River and 
Ports to repair to them. 

On June the zd, the two Fleets came to an 
Engagement, in the Beginning of which Dean 
was carried off by a Cannon Ball; yet the Fight 
continued from about 12 to 6 in the Afternoon, 
when the Dutch gave Way, and retreated fighting, 

On the 4th in the Afternoon, Blake came up 
with 18 freſh Ships, and procured the Exgliſb 
a coinplete Victory; nor could the Dutch any o- 
therwiſe preſerve their Ships than by retiring once 
more into the Flats and Shallows, where the largeſt 
of the Engliſh Veſſels could not approach, 

In this Battle Van Trump boarded Vice-Admiral 
Penn, but was beaten off, and himſelf boarded, 
and reduced to blow up his Decks, of which the 
Engliſh had gotten Poſſeſſion, He was then en- 
tered at once by Penn and another, nor could 
poſſibly have eſcaped, had not Je Ruyter and de 
IVitt arrived at that Inſtant and reſcued him. 

However the Dutch may endeavour to extenu- 
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ate their Loſs in this Battle, by admitting no more 
than eight Ships to have been taken or deſtroyed, 
it is evident that they muſt have received much 
greater Damages, not only by the Accounts of 
more impartial Hiſtorians, but by the Remon- 
ſtrances and Exclamations of their Admirals 
themſelves: Yan Trump declaring, before the 
States, that, without a numerous Reinforcement of 
large Men of War, he could ſerve them no more; 
and de Miit crying out before them, with the na- 
tural Warmth of his Character, Ny ſhould I be 
filent before my Lords and Maſters ? The Engliſh 
are our Maſters and by Conſequence Maſlers of the 
Sea. 

In November, 1654, Blake was ſent by Crom- 
well into the Mediterranean, with a powerful 
Fleet, and may be ſaid to have received the Ho- 
mage of all that Part of the World being equally 
courted by the haughty Spaniards, the ſurly Dutch, 
and the lawleſs Algerines. 

In March, 1666, having forced Algiers to Sub- 
miſſion, he entered the Harbour of Tunis, and de- 
manded Reparation for the Robheries pract.ſed 
upon the Eng liſb by the Pirates of that Place, and 
inſiſted that the Captives of his Nation ſhould be 
ſet at Liberty, The Governor having planted 
Batteries along the Shore, and drawn up his Ships 
under the Caſtles, ſent Blake an haughty and in- 
ſolent An'wer, There are our Caſtles of Goletta 
and Porto Ferino, ſaid he, upon which you may do 
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your worſt ; adding other Menaces and Inſults, 
and mentioning, in Terms of Ridicule, the In- 
equality of a Fight between Ships and Caſtles. 
Blake had likewiſe demanded Leave to take in 
Water, which was refuſed him. Fired with this 


inhuman and infolent Treatment, he curled his. 


Whiſkers, as was his Cuſtom when he was angry, 
and entering Porto Ferino with his great Ships, 
diſcharged his Shot ſo faſt upon the Batteries and 
Caſtles, that in two Hours the Guns were diſ- 
mounted, and the Works forſaken, though he was 


at firſt expoſed to the Fire of 60 Cannon. He 


then ordered his Officers to ſend out their Long- 
boats, well manned, to ſeize nine of the Piratical 
Ships lying in the Road, himſelf continuing to 
fire upon the Caſtle. This was ſo bravely exe- 
cuted, that with the Loſs of only 25 Men killed, 


and 48 wounded, all the Ships were fired in the, 


Sight of Tunis, Thence failing to Tripali, he 
concluded a Peace with that Nation; then re- 
turning to Tunis, he found nothing but Submiſ- 
fion : And ſuch, indeed, was his Reputation, that 
he met with no farther Oppoſition, but collected 
a kind of Tribute from the Princes of thoſe Coun. 
tries ; his Buſineſs being to demand Reparation 
for all the Injuries offered to the Engliſb during 
the Civil Wars, He exacted from the Duke of 
Tuſcany 60,0001. and, as it is ſaid, ſent home 16 
Ships, laden with the Effects which he had re- 


ceived from ſeveral States. 
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The Reſpect with which he obliged all Fo- 


reigners to treat his Countrymen, appears from 


a Story related by Biſhop Burnet, When he lay 
before Malaga, in a Time of Peace with Spain, 
ſome of his Sailors went aſhore, and, meeting a 
Proceſſion of the Hoſt, not only refufed to pay 
any Reſpect to it, but laughed at thoſe that did. 
The People, being put by one of the Prieſts upon 
reſenting this Indignity, fell upon them, and beat 
them ſeverely, When they returned to their 
Ship, they complained of their ill Treatment; 
upon which Blake ſent to demand the Prieſt who 
had procured it, The Viceroy anſwered, that 
having no Authority over the Prieſts, he could 
not ſend him: To which Blake replied, That be 
did not enquire into the Extent of the Viceroy's Au- 
thority; but that if the Prieſt was not ſent within 
three Hours, he would burn the Town. The Vice- 
roy then ſent the Prieſt to him, who pleaded the 
Provocation given by the Seamen, Blake bravely 
and rationally anſwered, That if he had complained 
to him, he would have puniſhed them ſeverely ; 
for he would not have his Men affront the eſtab- 


liſhed Religion of any Place; but that he was 


angry that the Spaniards fhould aſſume that 
Power ; for he would have all the World knmw, 
than an Engliſhman was only to be puniſhed by an 


. Engliſhman. So having uſed the Prieſt civilly, 


he ſent him back, being ſatisfied that he was in 
his Power, This Conduct ſo much pleaſed Crom - 
well, 
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well, that he read the Letter in Council with great 
Satisfaction, and ſaid, he hoped to make the Name 
of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a Roman 
had been. 

In 1656, the Protector having declared War 
againſt Spain, diſpatched Blake with 25 Men of 
War to infeſt their Coaſts, and intercept their 
Shipping, In Purſuance of theſe Orders, he 
cruiſed all Winter about the Streights, and then 
lay at the Mouth of the Harbour of Cales, where 
he received Intelligence that the Spaniſb Plate- 
Fleet lay at Anchor in the Bay of Santa Cruz in 
the Iſle of Tenerife. On the 13th of April, 
1657, he departed from Cales, and on the 20th 
arrived at Santa Cruz, where he found 16 Spaniſh 
Veſſels, The Bay was defended on the North 
Side by a Caſtle, well mounted with Cannon, 
and in other Parts with ſeven Forts, with Cannon 
proportioned to their Bignels, all united by a Line 
of Communication manned with Muſqueteers, 
The Spaniſh Admiral drew up his ſmall Ships un- 
der the Cannon of the Caſtle, and ſtationed fix 
great Galleons with their Broadſides to the Sea: 
an advantageous and prudent Diſpoſition, but of 
little Effect againſt the Engliſb Commander; who, 
determining to attack them, ordered Stayner to 
enter the Bay with his Squadron; then poſting 
ſome of his largeſt Ships to play upon the Forti- 
fications, himſelf attacked the Galleons, which, 


after a gallant Reſiſtance, were at length aban- 
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doned by the Spaniards, though the leaſt of them 
was bigger than the biggeſt of Blake's Ships. 
The Forts and ſmaller Veſſels being now ſhat- 
tered and forſaken, the whole Fleet was ſet on fire, 
the Galleons by Blake, and the ſmalleſt Veſſels by 
Stayner, the Engliſh Veſſels being too much ſhat- 
tered in the Fight to bring them away, Thus 
was the whole Plate-Fleet deſtroyed, and the Spa- 
niards, according to Rapin's Remark, ſuſtained a 
great Loſs of Ships, Money, Men, and Merchan- 
dize, while the Engliſh gained nothing but Glory. 
As if he that increaſes the military Reputation of 
a People did not increaſe their Power, and he 
that weakens his Enemy, in effect ſtrengthens 
himſelf, 
& The whole Action, fays Clarendon, was fo 
* incredible, that all Men, who knew the Place, 
* wondered that any ſober Man, with what Cou- 
& rage ſocver endued, would ever have under- 
« taken it; and they could hardly perſuaded them- 
« ſelves to believe what they had done: While 
« the Spaniards comforted: themſelves with the 
« Belief, that they were Devils, and not Men, 
© who had deſtroyed them in ſuch a Manner, So 
& much a ſtrong Reſolution of bold and cou- 
4 rageous Men can bring to paſs, that no Reſiſt- 
4% ance or Advantage of Ground can diſappoint 
e them; and it can hardly be imagined how ſmall 
« 2 Loſs the Engliſb ſuſtained in this unparal- 
«© Jeled Action, not one Ship being left behind, 
4 « and 
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© and the Killed and Wounded not exceeding 
* 200 Men; when the Slaughter on board the 
* Spaniſh Ships and on Shore was incredible. 
The General cruiſed for ſome Time afterwards 
with his victorious Fleet at the Mouth of Cales, 
to intercept the Spaniſb Shipping; but finding his 
Conſtitution broken by the Fatigue of the laſt 
three Years, determined to return home, and died 
before he came to Land. 

His Body was embalmed, and having lain ſome 
Time in State at Greenwich Houſe, was buried in 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel, with all the Funeral 
Solemnity due to the Remains of a Man fo famed 
for his Bravery, and ſo ſpotleſs in his Integrity; 
nor is it without Regret that I am obliged to re- 
late the Treatment his Body met a Year after 
the Reftoration, when it was taken up by exprefs 
Command, and buried in a Pit in St. Margaret's 
Church-yard. Had he been guilty of the Murder 
of Charles the Firſt, to inſult his Body had been 
a mean Revenge; but as he was innocent, it was 
at leaſt Inhumanity, and, perhaps, Ingratitude, 
Let no Man, ſays the Oriental Proverb, pull a dead 
Lion by the Beard. | 

But that Regard which was denied his Body, 
has been paid to his better Remains, —his Name 
and his Memory. Nor has any Writer dared to 
deny him the Praiſe of Intrepidity, Honeſty, Con- 
tempt of Wealth, and Love of his Country,— 
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He was the firſt Man, ſays Clarendon, that de- 
c clined the old Track, and made it apparent 
cc that the Sciences might be attained in leſs 
«© Time than was imagined, He was the firſt 
&« Man that brought Ships to contemn Caſtles 
con Shore, which had ever been thought very 
&« formidable, but were diſcovered by him to 
* make a Noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who 
c could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
« firſt that infuſed that Proportion of Courage 
tc into Seamen, by making them ſee, by Expe- 
& rjience, what mighty Things they could do, if 
<« they were reſolved, and taught them to fight 
« jn Fire as well as upon the Water; and, tho” 
% he has been very well imitated and followed, 
« was the firſt that gave the Example of that 
e Kind of naval Courage, and bold and reſolute 
« Atchievements.” 

To this Atteſtation of his military Excellence, 
it may be proper to ſubjoin an Account of his 
moral Character, from the Author of Lives Eng- 
liſh and Foreign, 

« He was jealous, ſays that Mriter, of the Li- 
ce berty of the Subject, and the Glory of his 
« Nation; and as he made Uſe of no mean Arti- 
« fices to raiſe himſelf to the higheſt Command 
at Sea, ſo he needed no Intereſt but his Merit 
« to ſupport him in it, He ſcorned nothi 
& more than Money, which, as faſt as it came 
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« in, was laid out by him in the Service of the 
<< State, and to ſnew that he was animated by 
© that brave, publick Spirit, which has ſince been 
«© reckoned rather romantick than heroick. And 
he was fo diſintereſted, that though no Man 
© had more Opportunities to enrich himſelf than 
„he, who had taken ſo many Millions from 
* the Enemies of England, yet he threw it all 
« into the publick Treaſury, and did not die 
© five hundred Pounds richer than his Father 
& left him; which the Author avers from his 
e perſonal Knowledge of his Family and their 
« Circumſtances, having been bred up in it, and 
& often heard his Brother give this Account of 
* him. He was religious, according to the pre- 
c tended Purity of thoſe Times, but would fre- 
& quently allow himſelf to be merry with his 
6 Omcers ; and, by his Tenderneſs and Genero- 
ce ſity to the Seamen, had ſo endeared himſelf 
to them, that when he died, they lamented his 
« Loſs as that of a common Father.“ 

Inſtead of more Teſtimonies, his Character 
may be properly concluded with one Incident of 
his Life, by which it appears how much the 
Spirit of Blake was ſuperior to all private Views. 
His Brother, in the laſt Action with the Spa- 
niards, having not done his Duty, was, at Blake's 
| Defire, diſcarded, and the Ship was given to an- 


other ; yet he was not lels regardful of him as 
a Bro- 
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a Brother, for when he died, he left him his 
Eſtate, knowing him well qualified to adorn or 


enjoy a private Fortune, though he had found 


him unfit to ſerve his Country in a publick 
Character, and had therefore not ſuffered him 
to rob it. 
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BOOKS printed for F, Newbery, at the Corner of 
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# 
1. IR Thomas Overbury, a Tragedy; altered from 
a Manuſcript of the late Mr. Richard Savage, 


as it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den, Price 18. 6d. 


2. She Stoops to Conquer; or, The Miſtakes of a 
Night, a Comedy, by Dr. Gold/mith, price 1s. 6d. 


3. An Eſay on Crimes and Puniſhments, tranſlated 
from the Italian of the Marquis Beccaria, with a Com- 
mentary attributed to Voltaire, tranſlated from the 
French, price 58. 


4. 4A Modern Syſſem of Natural Hiftory, containing 
accurate Deſcriptions, and faithful Hiſtories of Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, together with their 
Properties, and various Uſes in Medicine, Mecha- 
nics, ManufaQturies, &c, illuſtrated with a great Va- 
riety of Copper Plates, accurateiy drawn from Na- 
ture, and beautifully engraved. By the Reverend 
Samuel Ward, Vicar of Cotterflock cum Glapthorne, 


Northamptonſhire, and others, 12 vols, 18vo. price 
18s, bound. / 


5. An Hiftorical Account of all the Voyages round the 
World, performed by Englith Navigators, including 
thoſe lately undertaken by Order of His preſent Ma- 
jeſty; the whole faithfully extracted from the Journals 
of the Voyagers, wiz. Drake, Cavendiſh, Cowley, 
Dampier, Cooke, Rogers, Cliputon, and Shellwvella, 
Anſon, Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook ; together 
with the Voyage of Monſ. Bougainville, round the 
World, performed by Order of the French King 1 — 
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which is added an Appendix, containing the - Journal - 
of a Voyage to the North Pole, by the Hon. Commo- 
dore Phipps, and Capt. Lutwidge, 4 vol. 8vo, price 
I. 58. | 
6. Memoirs of a Man of Quality, written originally 
in the Frexch Tongue, 25 himſelf, after his Retire- 
ment from the World, 2 vol. 12mo. price 58. 


7. The Curate of Coveigry, a Tale, written by Mr. 
Potter, 2 vol. 12mo. price 58. | 


8. The Frugal Houſewife ; or, Complete Woman Cook. 
Wherein the Art of Dreſſing all Sorts of Viands with 
Cleanlineſs, Decency, and Elegance is explained in 
Five Hundred approved Receipts in Roaſting, Boiling, | 
Frying, Broiling, Gravies, Sauces, Stews, Haſhes, Soups, 
Fricaſſees, Ragoos, Paſties, Pies, Tarts, Cakes, Pud- 
dings, Syllabubs, Creams, Flummery, Jellies, Giams, 
and Cuſtards ; together with the beſt Method of Pot- 
ting, Collaring, Preſerving, Drying, Candying, 
Pickling, and making of Exglifþ. Wines. To which 
are added, Twelve new Prints, exhibiting a proper 

Arrangement of Dinners of two Courſes, for every 
Month in the Year, with various Bills of Fare. By 
S»/aunah Carter of Clerkenwell, price 1s. 


